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^HE  leaders  of  the  more  recent  popular  movements  in 
Ireland  have  not  been  obliged  to  tax  their  ingenuity  in 
originating  grievances,  or  in  seeking  for  arguments  to  support 
them.  Their  predecessors  in  the  field  of  Irish  agitation  had 
already  accomplished  this  work :  everything  that  bore  sem¬ 
blance  to  a  national  grievance  has  long  since  been  brought 
to  view  ;  every  argument  that  could  be  urged  to  support  it 
has  been  familiarised  by  constant  repetition,  and  every  weapon 
ever  forged  in  the  armoury  of  Irish  patriotic  eloquence  has 
over  and  over  again  done  duty  in  the  popular  cause.  Amongst 
the  many  arguments  which  have  on  former  occasions  been 
brought  together,  with  the  view  of  constructing  an  over¬ 
whelming  case  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  so-called  ‘  financial  grievance  ’  figures  not  incon¬ 
spicuously.  For  some  time  past  the  subject  had  been  left 
in  the  background ;  but  it  has  now  once  again  been  brought 
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‘  The  conviction  in  favour  of  that  Unlf)n  springs  from  every  source 
from  which  conviction  in  the  human  mind  can  arise.  Consult  your 
senses,  consult  your  feelings,  consult  reason,  history  and  experience; 
they  all  concur  in  enforcing  the  same  truth.’  • 

Financial  union  not  being  immediately  practicable,  some  ar¬ 
rangement  had  to  be  contrived,  by  which  each  country  should 
bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens  of  a  common 

*  Speech  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  debate  on  Repeal  of  the  Union,  1834. 
Hansard,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  69-71. 
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into  notice  by  the  Home  Rule  party ;  and  as,  since  last  it  was 
discussed,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  have  under¬ 
gone  considerable  changes,  it  appears  eminently  desirable  that 
the  present  financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  clearly  understood.  To  comprehend  the  subject 
thoroughly  tve  must  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  for 
not  only  have  the  measures  then  adopted  guided  and  modified 
England’s  financial  policy  towards  Ireland  down  to  the  present 
day,  but  they  have  been  used  by  the  Irish  party  as  the  basis 
of  a  grievance,  and  as  a  pretext  for  claims  wliich,  however 
absurd,  are  still  asserted. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  of  Ireland  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Union  may  be  summarised  as  one  of  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  indebtedness;  war  wdth  France,  and  violent  conten¬ 
tions  at  home  having  raised  the  debt  from  2,440,000/.  in  1793 
to  28,500,000/.  in  1800.  The  condition  of  England  during  the 
same  period  was  also  one  of  increasing  indebtedness,  though 
not  in  the  same  rapid  proportion,  but  in  1800  her  debt  had 
reached  450,000,000/.  At  these  figures  the  debts  of  the  two 
countries  stood  when  the  Union  was  determined  on — debts 
so  disproportionate  as  to  cause  considerable  perplexity  as 
to  how  the  financial  part  of  that  Union  Avas  to  be  effected, 
Avithout  imposing  on  Ireland  a  burden  Avhich  she  had  not  in¬ 
curred.  But  perjdexity  on  this  point  AA'as  not  to  impede  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  measure  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  times.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter  on  any  justification  or  defence  of  that  measure. 
To  use  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  AA’ords : — 


‘  There  are  truths  which  lie  too  deep  for  argument,  truths  to  the 
establishment  of  Avhich  the  evidence  of  the  senses  or  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  have  contributed  more  than  the  sIoav  process  of  reasoning  ;  Avhich 
are  graven  in  deeper  characters  than  any  that  reasoning  can  either  im¬ 
press  or  efface.’ 

And  to  this  class  of  truths  belongs  the  policy  of  union  Avith 
Ireland. 
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government.  The  solution  proposed  was,  that  ‘  in  respect  to 
‘  past  experiences  Ireland  was  to  have  no  concern  whatever 
‘  with  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,’ — was,  in  fact,  to  be  only  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her  own  debt ; — and  that  as  regarded  the  future, 

‘  the  two  countries  were  to  unite  as  to  future  expenses  on  a 
‘  strict  measure  of  relative  ability.’  The  chief  difficulty  in 
carrying  into  effect  this  plan,  entailing  as  it  did  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  separate  taxation  and  separate  exchequers,  lay  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  criterion  of  the  relative  ability  of  the  two  countries. 
The  two  most  reliable  criteria  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  namely 
an  income-tax  or  a  land-tax. 

‘  The  next  best  test  of  ability,’  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  when 
expounding  his  plan  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  ‘  would 
‘  be  found  in  examining  the  relative  commercial  wealth  of  both 
‘  countries,  and  the  relative  expenses  of  both  in  articles  of 
‘  luxury  ;  ’  *  and  upon  this  basis  calculations  were  made,  the 
result  of  which  led  to  the  decision  that,  ‘  the  contribution  of 
‘  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  towards  the  expendi- 
‘  ture  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  shall  be  defrayed 
‘  in  the  proportion  of fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  and  ttco  for 
‘  Ireland.’  The  ‘  relative  ability  ’  might  be  found  by  experience 
to  have  been  placed  too  high  or  too  low,  or  it  might  change, 
probably  would,  therefore  after  twenty  years  it  should  be  re¬ 
vised,  and  within  every  twenty  years  after  that  further  revised, 
unless — and  it  was  a  very  important  proviso — unless  at  any  time^ 
the  two  debts,  Ireland’s  and  England’s,  should  come  to  bear  to^ 
each  other  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  to. 
two  parts  for  Ireland.  When  that  occurred,  complete  financial 
union  was  to  take  place,  the  exchequers  were  to  be  consolidated, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt),  was  to  be  defrayed  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  by  equal  taxation  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country ,  subject  to  such  particular  exemptionsor  abatements  in  Ire-, 
land  as  circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand. 

This  was  the  settlement  of  this  important  problem.  Before 
twenty  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  proportions  of  contribu¬ 
tion  might  be  revised,  it  became  necessary  to  act  on  the  pro¬ 
viso.  The  calls  upon  the  exchequer  were  not  found  to  have- 
been  diminished  by  the  Union :  the  party  who  had  been  foiled: 
in  1798  had  not  abandoned  their  subversive  schemes;  and 
the  peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  but  a  breathing  pause  in  the 
struggle. 


*  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh  proposing  the  Union.  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  February  5,  1800. 
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The  first  year  after  the  Union,  Ireland  had  been  called  upon 
to  pay  7,628,000/.,  to  meet  which  she  had  only  3,186,900/., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  4,441,100/.  The  only  extrication  from  the 
difficulty,  therefore,  was  a  loaA  The  following  year  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  similar,  and  a  similar  process  is  had  recourse  to.  The 
debt  rises  to  37,000,000/. ;  by  1804  it  is  over  40,000,000/. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  minutely  the  proceedings  of  the 
following  years.  Great  Britain,  by  using  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  and  making  unexampled  sacrifices,  raised  annually  a 
large  portion  of  the  requisite  amount  by  means  of  augmented 
taxes,  principally  by  means  of  that  ‘  colossal  engine  of  finance,’ 
the  income-tax — and  thus  kept  her  debt  from  accumulating  too 
rapidly.  Ireland,  however,  unwilling  to  subject  herself  to  the 
income-tax,  without  any  direct  taxation  (except  assessed  taxes 
producing  about  half  a  million),  and  prevented  from  increasing 
her  indirect  taxation  by  a  clause  in  the  Union  which  forbad  any 
alteration  for  twenty  years  on  the  rates  on  importation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  manufacture,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  loans,  in¬ 
creasing  thereby  her  separate  debt,  necessitating  an  increased 
provision  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  aggravating  the  very  evil 
it  was  desirable  to  alleviate. 

With  continuing  velocity  the  pile  of  debt  went  on  accumu¬ 
lating,  until  at  last  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  forced  to 
the  subject,  and  in  1815,  a  Select  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  debt  of  Ireland  had  not  alone 
arrived  at,  but  had  passed,  the  proportion  when  the  exchequers 
might  be  consolidated ;  and  they  further  expressed  their  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
would  henceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  indiscriminately 
for  the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
ensuing  year  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  its  sub¬ 
stance  being  shortly  afterwards  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  (56  Geo.  III.  cap.  8): 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient  that  all 
future  e.xpenses  henceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and 
charges  of  all  debts  hitherto  contracted,  shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  by  equal  taxes,  to  be  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country;  and  that  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require  such 
taxes  should  be  imposed  and  applied  accordingly,  mbject  onbf  to  S'tch 
partietdar  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  ciilled  Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear  from  time 
to  time  to  demand.' 

Thus,  then,  was  accomplished  the  financial  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Bitterly  as  it  has  been  and  is  still  in- 
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veighed  against,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  which  could  have  happened  to  Ireland. 
That  country  was  not  capable  of  yielding  any  large  amount  of 
revenue.  The  restrictions  which,  through  what  now  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  a  mistaken  policy,  had  been  placed  upon 
her  commerce  and  upon  her  productive  energies,  combined 
with  other  circumstances,  had  checked  the  accumulation  of 
capital ;  and  though  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  during  the  war  had  considerably  benefited  the  farmers, 
there  was  not  a  class  that  could  contribute  largely,  or  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  the  national  expenses.  Even  if  Ireland  had 
remained  separate,  those  expenses  would  have  been  little,  if 
indeed  at  all,  less  than  they  were  when  she  w'as  united  with 
Great  Britain ;  she  would  still  have  aided  England  in  the  war, 
her  domestic  expenditure  would,  consequent  on  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  have  been  still  large ;  whilst  above 
all,  there  was  not  the  faintest  prospect  of  such  an  increase 
of  prosperity  as  would  have  enabled  her  to  surmount  the 
financial  difficulties  in  which  she  had  become  entangled. 
She  must,  therefore,  have  progressed  in  that  path  of  indebted¬ 
ness  which  she  was  already  travelling  along,  incurring  fresh 
debts  at  ever-increasing  charge.  The  end  must  have  been 
national  bankruptcy ;  and  between  that  and  financial  union 
with  Great  Britain,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  possible 
alternative. 

The  Irish  popular  party  have  taken  a  very  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  in  treating  of  it,  their  leaders  have  at  all  times 
indulged  in  language  which,  however  congenial  to  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  commend  their  cause  to 
those  whom  they  wished  to  convince.*  According  to  them,  this 
financial  union  was  one  of  the  vilest  frauds  ever  perpetrated 
upon  a  nation ;  from  the  outset,  it  is  maintained,  it  had  been 
England’s  object  to  throw  the  burden  of  her  own  debt  upon 
Ireland ;  and  as  British  Ministers  were  unable  to  do  this  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  they  deliberately  charged  Ireland  with  a 
proportion  of  the  taxes  -which  she  could  not  possibly  pay ;  and 
so,  by  compelling  her  to  go  into  debt,  raised  the  Irish  debt  to 
that  proportion  when  the  exchequers  were  to  be  united.  The 
assertion  is  utterly  unsupported  by  proof.  Not  a  single  para- 


*  See  Speech  of  O’Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Itepeal,  in 
which,  in  describing  this  transaction,  he  says,  ‘  You  put  your  hands 
‘  into  the  pockets  of  her  people,  and  lik'e  felons  and  pickpockets,  you  did 
‘  not  withdraw  your  hand  until  you  left  your  victim,  stript  of  all  her 
‘  wealth,  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar.’ 
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graph  is  ever,  nor  indeed  can  ever  be,  quoted  from  any  speech, 
not  a  single  extract  from  any  credible  document  is  ever,  nor 
ever  can  be,  produced  which  will  show  or  even  tend  to  show 
that  there  was  on  the  part  of  British  IMinisters  even  the  remotest 
intention  of  deliberately  overcharging  Ireland.  Whether  in 
effect  Ireland  was  overcharged  or  not  is  quite  another  matter ; 
and  in  support  of  the  view  that  she  was,  a  number  of  authorities 
are  quoted,  principally  the  opinions  of  certain  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament.  It  is  however  impossible  to  re-open  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  upon  which  the 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  ability  was  arrived  at ;  and  Avere 
one  to  attempt  to  do  so  one  would  soon  be  involved  in  masses 
of  questionable  details,  Avhich  on  neither  side  could  lead  to  any 
convincing  result.  Xor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary,  for  there  is 
an  argument  which  decides  the  general  question  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  the  proportions  of  con¬ 
tribution  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union.  That  argument  is,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1801  to  this  hour,  Ireland  has 
never  been  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  Gi’cat  Britain  ;  and  that 
this  separate  taxation  of  Great  Britain  has  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  redeem  Avhatever  portion  of  the  National  Debt  can 
with  any  degree  of  reason  be  regarded  as  Great  Britain’s 
separate  share  of  it. 

In  1834,  O’Connell,  who,  once  Catholic  Emancipation  Avas 
accomplished,  had  devoted  himself  to  Ilepeal,  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  Avhich 
the  Union  Avas  effected,  its  effects,  and  its  probable  conse¬ 
quences.  In  that  speech  the  ‘  financial  grievance  ’  formed  one 
of  the  subjects  of  indictment  against  the  British  Government. 
He  Avas  ansAvered  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  afteiwards  Lord 
Monteagle,  Avho,  in  a  speech  of  six  hours’  duration,  bristling 
Avith  facts  and  figures,  dealt,  one  after  another,  Avith  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  O’Connell.  What  Avere  the  facts  ?  The 
facts  were  that  the  income-tax  had  never  been  extended  to 
Ireland,  nor  had  the  land-tax,  nor  the  beer-tax,  nor  had  the 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  Excise  and  Customs.  The 
duties  in  Ireland  upon  legacies  Avere  less  by  100  per  cent, 
than  those  levied  in  England,  the  stamp-duty  on  deeds  80 
per  cent,  less,  on  probates  50  per  cent.,  on  administration 
120  per  cent.  less.  Pointing  out  these  facts,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
Avent  on  to  say : — 

‘  The  taxes  levied  in  Great  Britain  exclusively  (since  the  Union), 
that  is  to  say  the  taxes  j)aid  in  this  country,  for  it  is  true  that  Ireland 
contributes  to  them  in  as  far  as  she  consumes  some  part  of  the  articles 
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on  which  these  taxes  are  imposed,  amount  to  478,000,000Z.  This  sum 
added  to  the  amount  produced  by  the  different  rates  of  taxation  makes 
a  total  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  National  Debt.’  * 


This  method  of  treating  the  question  placed  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  an  unassailable  position.  Granting  that 
the  proportion  was  fixed  at  too  high  a  rate,  it  was  nevertheless 
clear  that  England,  by  subjecting  herself  to  such  enormous 
special  taxation,  had  more  than  made  up  for  any  hardship  which 
might  have  been  inflicted  on  Ireland.  Granting  that  the  Union 
was  not  a  free  contract,  it  was,  nevertheless,  demonstrable  that 
England  had  acted  as  equitably  as  if  it  had  been.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  into  details 
requiring  long  arrays  of  figures ;  but  the  results  can  be  briefly 
stated.  Doctor  Hancock  has  summarised  them  from  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  lieturns. 

There  is  one  return  showing  the  articles  subject  to  Excise 
duty  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  subject  to  it  in  Ireland,  the 
total  amount  received  under  these  heads  from  1801  to  1843, 
and  paid  exclusively  by  Great  Britain,  being  264,000,000/. 
Another  return,  showing  that  in  the  same  period  420,000,000/. 
was  raised  in  Great  Britain  by  taxes  which  did  not  exist  in 
Ireland.  Another  return  showing  that,  owing  to  certain  Excise 
duties,  which  were  heavier  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland, 
Great  Britain  paid  in  the  same  period  103,000,000/.  These 
sums  give  a  total  of  787,000,000/.  separate  taxation  of  Great 
Britain  fi-oin  1801-1843.  It  appears  further,  from  calcula¬ 
tions  made  by  Doctor  Hancock,  based  on  these  returns,  that 
the  excess  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  during  the  years 
1801-1817  was  more  than  sufficient  to  I’edeem  Avhat  wjis  her 
sej)arate  debt  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  equality  of  taxation  would  have  been  justifiable 
from  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  exchequers.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  that  course  being  adopted,  the  separate  taxation  of 
Great  Britain  was  continued — and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
was  continued  long  after  1843 — and,  allowing  even  the  very 
widest  reasonable  margin  for  error  in  the  returns  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
the  excess  of  taxation  borne  by  Great  Britain  has  long  since 
redressed  any  unfairness  that  there  may  have  been  in  the  terms 
of  the  Union,  and  has  removed  every  vestige  of  justification 
for  the  claim  that  ‘  Ireland  is  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  of  taxation 
‘  than  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  disparity  between  the 
‘  British  and  Irish  Xational  Debts  at  the  time  of  the  Union.’ 
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The  financial  policy  followed  in  dealing  with  Ireland  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Act  of  1817,  and  the  extract  from  Mr.  Spring 
Rice’s  speech  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  policy  had  been  adhered  to  up  to  1834.  But  in  this  same 
speech  a  note  was  struck  which  was  soon  to  become  a  keynote. 
Referring  to  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  legacy  duty,  Mr. 
Rice  said : — ‘  I  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  it  can  be 
‘  argued  that  the  estate  of  a  man  who  dies  worth  l,000i.  in  one 

*  portion  of  the  empire  is  not  as  fair  a  subject  of  taxation  as  if 
‘  he  resided  in  the  other.’  For  some  years,  however,  no  move 
was  made  in  the  direction  here  hinted  at ;  and  it  Avas  not  until 
1842,  when  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Empire,  and  its  affairs  began  to  create  considerable  alarm,  that 
Ireland  was  called  on  to  take  a  larger  and  more  proportionate 
share  of  the  Imperial  burdens  than  she  had  hitherto  borne.  In 
this  crisis  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  intention  of  having 
recourse  to  that  tax  which,  on  previous  occasions  of  emergency, 
had  been  found  to  be  so  productive,  namely,  the  Income  Tax ; 
and  in  this  demand  for  increased  contribution,  Ireland  Avas 
naturally  involved. 

‘  As  Ireland,’  said  he,  ‘  is  united  Avith  this  country,  I  think 
‘  Ireland  ought  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the  public  charges, 
‘  and  of  that  increased  revenue  Avhich  I  am  about  to  raise.’ 
And  though  he  did  not  impose  this  tax  on  Ireland,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  only  to  be  temporary  in  England,  partly  because 
the  machinery  did  not  exist  for  levying  it  in  Ireland,  he 

*  claimed  for  Parliament  the  entire  right  to  apply  this  tax  to 
‘  Ireland,  if  such  necessities  as  Ave  have  seen  should  require 
‘  it.’ 

He  proposed,  hoAvever,  to  raise  an  equivalent  sum  by  an 
additional  duty  on  s[)irits,  and  by  equalising  the  Irish  Avith  the 
English  stamp-duty,  and  his  propositions  Avere  approved.  Thus, 
then,  the  first  advance  Avas  made  toAvards  the  equalisation  of 
the  taxation  of  the  tAvo  countries.  It  Avas  not,  however,  so 
great  as  might  be  supposed,  for  the  additional  duty  upon 
spirits  Avas  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  Avas  enacted,  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  stamj)-duties  Avas  only  levied  for  some 
years;  as,  in  1850,  a  reduction  Avas  made  in  the  stamp-duties 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  that  reduction  disappeared  the 
increase  Avhich  Avas  enacted  in  Ireland  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
income-tax.*  That  the  taxation  Avas  still  far  from  equal  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1845  no  less  a  sum  than 


*  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853.  Hansard,  vol.  125. 
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14,450,000/.  was  raised  in  Great  Britain  by  taxes  which  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland.* 

The  change  in  the  financial  system  thus  inaugurated  in  1842 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  protective  system,  and,  as 
such,  Avas  destined  to  affect  in  a  very  material  way  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  countries.  A  few  years  ju’ovcd  the  Avisdom 
of  the  measures  adopted;  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  once  and  considerably  improved,  the  state  of  the  country  be¬ 
came  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  future  AA-as  bright  Avith  pro¬ 
mise.  Suddenly,  hoAvever,  a  fearful  calamity  occurred,  Avhich 
checked  for  a  Avhile  the  groAving  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and 
entailed  consequences  of  the  gi’avest  importance,  and  of  a  last¬ 
ing  character.  This  Avas  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire¬ 
land.  That  calamity  forced  upon  the  Government  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adopting  some  precautionary  measures  against  famine, 
and  in  those  measures  Avas  invoh’ed  the  condemnation  of  the 
Corn  LaAA's,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  protection 
which  they  conferred  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
That  the  repeal  of  these  laAvs  has  on  the  Avhole  been  beneficial 
to  Ireland  cannot  noAv  be  doubted  ;  and  the  vast  improvement 
Avhich  has  taken  place  Avithin  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  condition  and  Avealth  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  agricultural 
classes  of  Ireland  generally,  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ireland  has  increased  her  productiveness  by  the  transition 
from  a  system  of  agriculture  little  adapted  to  the  country  to 
one  for  Avhich  she  is  so  eminently  suited.  But  all  transitions 
entail  hardships,  and  contemporaneously  Avith  the  Avithdrawal 
of  protection,  measures  AA’ere  proposed  with  the  vicAv  of  bene¬ 
fiting  those  Avhose  interests  had  suffered.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
feeling  that  Ireland  Avas  the  heaviest  sufferer,  removed  from 
her  the  half  of  the  expense  of  the  Police  Force  Avhich  Avas 
borne  by  the  counties,  and  took  upon  the  ImjAcrial  exchequer 
the  AA'hole  expense  of  that  force.f 

The  other  financial  transactions  consequent  on  the  famine 
arose  out  of  the  aid  given  to  Ireland.  Landed  property  had 
been  found  to  be  quite  unequal  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  Poor-rate,  labour-rate,  and  relief  Avorks  came  each  Avith  such 
imperative  and  quickly  folloAving  calls,  that  in  order  to  preA'ent 
results  affecting  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  lives, 
advances  Avere  made  from  the  Imperial  treasur}’.  When  the 
famine  Avas  over,  the  amount  of  these  advances  Avere  found  to 


*  See  p.  144  in  Appendix  to  the  Iteport  of  Committee  of  18G5. 
t  The  relief  at  that  time  amounted  to  184,000/.,  from  which  time 
it  hag  steadily  increased,  as  Avill  be  seen  hereafter. 
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be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  repayment  at  the  times  and 
under  the  conditions  required  by  laAV,  and  a  scheme  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  1852  for  converting  these  liabilities — amounting  to 
almost  4,500,000/. — into  equivalent  annuities.  The  pressure 
of  their  repayment  fell  mainly  on  the  agricultural  classes 
whom  an  income-tax  would  but  little  affect,  and  there  had 
been  of  late  years  a  groAving  opinion  that  Ireland  should  no 
longer  be  exempted  from  the  income-tax,  but  that,  as  Mr. 
Roebuck  expressed  it  in  1847,  the  simple  and  honest  plan 
should  be  followed  of  making  property  whether  in  England 
or  Ireland  subject  to  the  same  burdens,  and  of  making  every 
man,  Avhether  he  were  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman,  contri¬ 
bute  alike  to  the  Imperial  necessities.  The  Ministry  of  1848 
deemed  it  however  unadvisable  to  impose  the  income-tax  on 
Ireland,  partly  because  it  Avas  still  only  regai’dcd  as  a  tax  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  mainly  because  its  imposition  might 
prove  to  be  a  burden  Avhich  she  Avould  be  unable  to  bear,  and 
thus  by  checking  her  return  to  prosperity,  check  also  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland  therefore  Avas  oev- 
mitted  for  a  fcAv  years  longer  to  enjoy  immunity  from  a  tax  to 
Avhich  Great  Britain  aaivs  exclusively  subjected.  But  in  1852, 
certain  grave  inconveniences  and  unfairnesses  made  themselves 
felt  through  this  difference  in  the  taxation  of  the  countries,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  statement  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government,  proposed  a  partial  application  of  the  tax  to  Ireland. 

His  government  hoAvever  Avas  defeated  on  their  financial 
policy,  and  in  the  folloAving  year  the  proposals  of  their  succes¬ 
sors  assumed  a  Avider  scope.  The  Avhole  debate  on  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Statement  of  1853  is  AAorthy  the  most  attentive  study.  It 
is  remarkable  mainly  for  one  of  the  profoundest,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  most  lucid  speeches  ever  delivered  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  ;  and  as  the  folloAving  extract  from  that  speech  sets  forth 
the  vicAvs  of  that  eminent  man  on  the  financial  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  here  given  : — 

‘  The  case  of  Ireland  demands  very  special  consideration  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  burdens  that  haA'e  been  imposed  on  her ;  but  Ave  see  no 
reason  Avhy  the  income-tax  should  not  be  levied  on  Ireland,  as  she 
through  the  income-tax  which  Great  Britain  has  borne  has  received  a 
great  portion  of  the  benefit  attending  the  remission  of  hixes  up  to  the 
present  time. 

‘  The  Government  noAV  recommend  a  measure  Avhich,  if  you  adopt  it, 
will  advance  us  one  great  step  tOAvards  establishing  an  equalisation  of 
taxation  between  the  three  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  income-tax 
is  of  temporary  duration,  but  you  Avill  show  by  levying  it  that  there  is 
a  bond  fide  intention,  and  a  rational  prospect,  of  equalising  the  taxation. 
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The  plan  of  the  Government  is  to  propose  to  Parliament  that  from  Sept. 
29,  1852,  the  Consolidated  Annuities  shall  be  wholly  wiped  away. 
They  propose  that  the  whole  sum  due  from  Ireland  to  England  shall 
be  remitted. 

‘  In  remitting  these  charges  and  in  proposing  an  income-tax  upon  Ire¬ 
land,  you  will  grant  away  an  immense  sum  of  money,  but  you  will 
make  a  great  stride  towards  that,  the  advantage  of  which  I  hardly  know 
how  to  appreciate — namely,  bringing  the  two  countries  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  equalised  tii.xation.’  {Hansard,  1853, 
vol.  c.xxv.) 

Another  great  authority  on  finance,  Mr.  Cobden,  also  gave 
expression  to  his  view's  on  the  subject : — 

‘  There  must  be  perfect  equality  betw'cen  the  two  countries,  and 
every  tax  paid  by  this  country  must  be  piid  by  Ireland.  I  do  not 
want  to  lay  heavy  burdens  on  either  the  English  or  Irish  people.  If  I 
had  my  will  they  should  both  pay  less  taxes ;  but  you  can  have  no 
safety  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Legislature,  if  you  have  amongst 
you  members  ibr  one  part  of  the  kingdom  which  pays  less  taxes  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.’  {Hansard,  1853,  vol.  exxvi.  p.  G93.) 

To  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  to  Ireland  considerable 
opposition  was  made,  but  the  arguments  for  its  imposition  were 
too  w’eighty  to  be  easily  set  aside.  There  was  first  the  un¬ 
deniable  proposition  that  Ireland,  being  part  of  the  empire, 
must  bear  her  share  of  the  burdens ;  there  was  next  the  fact, 
that  Ireland  had  profited  considerably  by  the  remissions  of  in¬ 
direct  taxation  which  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  rendered  possible ;  there  Avas  also  the  fact,  that  it  Avas 
unjust  that  one  portion  of  tlie  empire  should  be  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  another  portion.  In  a  Avord,  if  a  man  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  500/.  a  year,  Avhether  in  land  or  in  the  funds,  or  by 
the  earnings  of  trade,  is  it  reasonable  or  endurable  that  he 
should  be  exem})ted  from  a  national  charge  on  that  income 
solely  because  he  is  an  Irishman?  The  opposition  Avas  un¬ 
availing  ;  and  the  tax  Avas  im2)osed,  but  the  remission  of  the 
Consolidated  Annuities  Avas  no  inconsiderable  boon,  amount¬ 
ing  to  four  millions  and  a  half,  and  even  after  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax,  Ireland,  as  compared  Avith  England,  Avas 
still  advantageously  situated  as  regards  taxation. 

One  more  stride,  and  the  last  of  any  importance,  tOAvards 
equality  of  taxation,  w'as  made  in  1858,  in  AA'hich  year  Mr. 
Disraeli  carried  his  proposition  for  the  equalisation  of  the  duties 
on  Irish  and  British  spirits  ;  and  thus  the  last  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  duties  betAveen  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  Avas  removed, 
and  one  more  step  to  union  accomplished. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  gradual  augmentations 
Avhich  have  been  made  to  the  Imperial  taxation  of  Ireland,  of 
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the  gradual  approach  to  that  identity  of  financial  treatment 
which  ia  implied  in  the  term  tinion,  and  which  should  exist  in 
every  part  of  a  united  kingdom.  The  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  appointed  in  1864  to 
inquire  specially  into  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  refer  in  their  Report  only  generally  to  those  changes 
which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  deal  with  here  more 
in  detail,  but  they  (p.  8)  show  the  relative  j)roportionate 
effects  of  these  changes.  Having  pointed  out  that,  not  only 
had  considerable  additions  been  made  to  Irish  taxation,  but 
that  the  whole  taxation  of  the  entire  kingdom  had  been  in¬ 
creased  from  57,000,000/.  in  1852-3,  to  68,000,000/.  in  1861-2, 
— or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. — they  say,  ‘  this  addition  has 
‘  been  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  upon  Ireland  a  greater 
‘  proportionate  burden  than  has  been  laid  on  Great  Britain. 

‘  The  increase  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  in  the  ten  years 
‘  which  have  been  referred  to,  was  17  per  cent.,  the  increase 
‘  in  Ireland  was  52  per  cent.’ 

Later  returns  and  calculations  bring  us  down  to  more  recent 
times,  and  from  a  Return  presented  last  session  (No.  407),  it 
would  appear  that  whilst  the  taxation  per  head  in  Great  Britain 
has  decreased  from  2/.  9s.  9r/.  in  1841  to  21.  4.v.  \d.  in  1871, 
the  taxation  per  head  in  Ireland  has  increased  from  98.  6(/.  in 
1841  to  1/.  6s.  2d.  in  1871.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland 
having  been  in  the  non-taxpaying  portion  of  it,  the  increase  of 
taxation  per  head  appears  greater  than  it  really  has  been.  It  is 
nevertheless  clear  that,  although  the  exact  proportions  may  be 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  a  substantial  increase  has  taken  place. 
But  this  is  far  from  proving  that  Ireland  has  been  unfairly 
treated.  What,  in  effect,  all  these  figures  do  show,  is  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  Imperial  Government 
has  been  content  to  exonerate  Ireland  from  liabilities  to  which 
she  might  without  unfairness  have  been  sooner  subjected,  and 
the  considerable  amount  of  such  exonerations. 

The  financial  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  so  far  as 
the  past  is  concerned,  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
generous  one ;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  justification  for 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  the  Irish  party  on  this  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  policy — itself  a  liberal  one — which  was 
prescribed  by  the  Act  consolidating  the  exchequers  has  always 
been  given  an  interpretation  favourable  and  considerate  to 
Ireland. 

Once  the  fact  is  established  that  Great  Britain  has  fully 
compensated  Ireland  for  the  disproportion  in  the  national  in- 
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debtedness  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
past  is  concerned,  Ireland  has  no  claim  whatever  for  excep¬ 
tional  treatment,  the  reality  of  the  present  ‘  financial  griev- 
‘  ance  ’  can  be  determined  upon  present  considerations  alone. 
An  examination  of  Ireland’s  present  Imperial  taxation,  and 
of  the  expenditure  on  her  by  the  Imperial  exchequer,  aided 
by  a  comparison  in  these  respects,  first  Avith  Great  Britain 
generally,  and  then  Avith  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  Scot¬ 
land — as  of  a  once  separate  country,  noAv  incorporated  hi  the 
empire — is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in 
the  matter. 

Scotland’s  contributions  to  tlie  Imperial  exchequer  may  be 
at  once  dismissed,  the  conditions  under  Avhich  the  Scotch 
union  Avas  effected  having  almost  entirely  obviated  the  necessity 
of  treating  that  country  differently  from  England.  For  a  very 
long  time  back  the  only  differences  in  favour  of  Scotland  were 
a  lighter  tax  on  malt,  and  a  lighter  tax  on  spirits  ;  the  former 
Avas  equalised  AA’ith  the  English  tax  in  1822,  and  the  latter 
in  1855,  since  Avhich  time  the  Imperial  taxation  of  Scotland  has 
virtually  been  identical  with  that  of  England.* 

The  opinion  of  the  Irish  popular  party  as  regards  the  amount 
which  Ireland  should  contribute  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  has 
undergone  little  material  change  Avith  the  lapse  of  years.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Union,  Avhen  Ireland  had  no  diplomatic  relations 
Avith  other  kingdoms  or  empires,  and  Avhen  she  Avas  unable  to 
declare  Avar  or  conclude  peace,  the  fulfilment  of  her  obligations 
to  the  CroAvn  took  the  form  of  votes  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  so  many  men  to  the  army  or  to  the  navy.  Beyond  this,  all 
the  Imperial  expenditure  Avas  borne  by  Great  Britain.  And 
when  the  Union  took  place,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  Irish 
party  seem  to  have  considered  that  a  someAA'hat  similar  state  of 
things  should  have  been  continued,  and  that  Ireland  should  be 
exempted  from  any  further  Imperial  expenses,  except  those 
where  the  expenditure  could  be  made  in  Ireland.  John 
O’Connell,  M.P.,  in  his  ‘  Argument  for  Ireland,’  says — 

‘  English  revenue  is  not  spent  here,  Avhy  then  should  IHsh  revenue 
be  spent  in  England  ?  We  are  not  denying  that  there  might  be  imperial 
purj)oses  out  of  Ireland  to  Avhich  the  latter  ought  to  contribute — such 
as  expenses  in  foreign  Avars,  and  upon  the  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
time  of  peace.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  these  latter,  A\’e  should  not  be 

liable  to  them  unless  ensured  compensating  advantages  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind.  In  short,  we  advocate  having  the  Irish  revenue 
spent  in  Ireland.’  (P.  325-26.) 


*  See  ‘  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Committee,’  p.  1 37. 
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Twenty  years  later  brought  about  only  some  modification 
in  these  views.  The  committee  of  the  Dublin  Coi'poration 
admitted  that  there  were  certain  classes  of  expenditure,  chiefly 
made  up  of  colonial  and  diplomatic  expenses,  and  the  wages 
of  seamen  (contributions  to  other  naval  exj)enses  are  entirely 
omitted),  which  must  of  necessity  be  made  outside  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  but,  ‘  with  this  qualification  ’  (the  amount 
being  estimated  at  1,()()0,0()0/.),  ‘her  right,’  they  said,  ‘to 
‘  have  all  her  taxes  spent  at  home  cannot  fairly  be  questioned.’ 
The  Home  Kule  or  Federalist  idea  is  necessarily  retrogres¬ 
sive,  and  goes  back  to  the  original  one:  that  Ii-eland’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Imperial  expenses  should  be  proportionate  to  her  relative 
ability. 

These  opinions  convey  sufficiently  clearly  the  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  Imperial  necessities  that  has  prevailed  among  the 
popular  party.  The  matter,  however,  though  one  uj)on  which 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  is  not  one  which  admits 
of  the  recognition  of  any  such  difference.  The  principle  of 
common  citizenship  is  the  only  principle  which  can  be  recog¬ 
nised.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have,  by  virtue  of  the  union 
of  the  crowns  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  person,  been  united  king¬ 
doms  for  three  and  a  half  centuries — to  say  nothing  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  connexion.  By  the  union  of  the  Parliaments  in  1801, 
the  ties  between  the  two  countries  were  drawn  still  closer. 
Since  then,  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  the  theory  of 
actual  union  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and  constant  efforts 
have  been  made  to  render  that  union  more  and  more  a  reality. 
Politically,  therefore,  the  tw'o  countries  must  be  regarded  as 
one.  Other  circumstances,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  common 
language  and  the  constant  intei’-marriage  of  the  two  races, 
have  further  contributed  to  render  them  actually  one.  And 
so,  from  many  causes,  social,  material,  and  political,  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  interest  has  come  to  exist  between  them  which  links  their 
destinies  lastingly  together,  and  renders  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
as  full  a  manner  as  the  people  of  England  or  Scotland,  citizens 
of  this  kingdom.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  hold  opinions  at  variaiice  with  the 
interests  of  the  empire ;  but  the  case  must  be  determined  by 
higher  considerations.  Indeed,  the  higher  interests  of  Ireland 
herself  are  involved  in  her  union  with  this  country ;  for  with 
this  kingdom  she  stands,  with  it  she  falls ;  she  is  partaker  of 
its  triumphs  and  of  its  liberties ;  she  would  be  equally  a  par¬ 
ticipator  in  its  disasters.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Ireland 
must  be  regarded  as  having  as  much  interest  in  the  support  of 
what  Burke  called  the  *  external  dignity  ’  of  national  indepen- 
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dence  as  other  ])ortions  of  the  kingdom — that  Irishmen,  in 
fact,  though  Irishmen  yet  being  British  citizens,  are  bound  to 
take  their  full  share  of  the  national  burdens. 

Bearing  then  in  mind  this  principle  of  common  citizenship, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  Ireland’s  contributions  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer.  The  form  in  which  the  complaint  is 
statetl  by  the  Irish  party  is,  that  Ireland’s  present  contribution 
is  greater  than  her  I’clative  proportion  should  be,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  resources  of  the  two  countries. 

There  is,  amongst  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Draft 
Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1864, 
one  by  INIr.  Lowe — the  substance  of  which  he  reiterated  in  the 
debate  in  March  last  on  the  incidence  of  Imperial  taxation 
upon  Ireland — which  exposes  the  fallacy  that  underlies  not 
merely  this  way  of  stating  the  com[)laint,  but  the  complaint 
itself.  The  proposed  amendment  was  as  follows  : — 

‘  As,  howev’cr,  the  taxes  imposed  on  England  and  Ireland  are  paid, 
not  by  tliose  countries,  but  by  the  individuals  who  live  in  them — as 
tliese  taxes  are  imposed  either  on  expenditure  or  in  proportion  to  in¬ 
come  .  .  .  your  Committee  attach  little  value  to  such  propor¬ 

tions  (viz.  the  proj)ortions  of  relative  ability)  as  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Irish  taxation.’ 

This  amendment,  though  negatived  (partly,  tve  suppose, 
because  there  were  other  propositions  in  it  not  acceptable  to 
the  Committee),  contained,  nevertheless,  the  whole  gist  of 
the  question.  There  are  and  there  w'ere  only  two  alternative 
systems  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  view  to  those  countries  contri¬ 
buting  proportionally  to  the  common  or  Imperial  requirements 
— one,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  since  called  taxation  on  ‘  geo- 
‘  graphical  principles  ’ — the  other  what  may  be  termed  ‘  indi- 
‘  vidual  taxation.’  The  former  of  these  principles  was  in  action, 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  from  1801-17  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
perpetuated,  any  question  as  to  inequality  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation  would  have  been  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as 
separate  countries.  But  the  latter  system  superseded  it,  and  a 
moment’s  consideration  shows  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  first  requisite  for  the  system  of  taxation  on  geogra¬ 
phical  principles  is  a  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  their  financial  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
Imperial  expenditure.  The  difficulties  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  beset  such  an  inquiry  have  been  already  pointed  out ; 
and  in  the  present  day,  and  indeed  for  the  last  half  century, 
the  means  do  not  exist  for  arriving  even  at  an  approximate 
knowledge  upon  those  points.  Independent,  however,  of  this 
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want  of  information,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  objectionable  such 
a  system  of  taxation  would  be.  It  would  lead,  as  it  did 
when  tried,  to  constant  recriminations  as  regards  the  equity 
of  the  proportions  fixed,  and  Avould  be  a  constant  source  of 
irritation,  if  not  indeed  of  graver  complications.  Nor  would 
this  system  be  practicable  without  cross-channel  duties,  and 
separate  Customs  departments  in  each  country,  and  all  the 
accompanying  obstructions  to  trade.  It  could,  in  fact,  only 
be  carried  into  operation  by  Avliat  would  virtually  be  a  repeal 
of  the  Union:  a  view  of  the  matter  Avhicli  probably  explains 
the  preference  evinced  by  the  Irish  party  for  the  ‘  geogra- 
‘  phical,’  as  opposed  to  the  ‘  individual,’  jninciple  of  taxation. 

The  alternative  system,  whereby  individuals  were  to  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  their  income  and  expenditure,  regard¬ 
less  as  to  whether  their  residence  was  in  one  country  or  the 
other,  early  commended  itself  to  British  financiers  as  present¬ 
ing  the  readiest,  simplest,  and  most  equitable  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  that  relative  fairness  of  contribution  which  they  were 
anxious  to  secure.  Its  first  and  great  advantage  Avas,  that  under 
it  the  people  of  Great  Bintain  and  Ireland  Avere  treated  as 
really  one  people.  Besides  this,  it  afforded  greater  facilities 
for  readjusting  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  for  carrying  out 
a  uniform  system  of  fiscal  and  commercial  reform ;  and  it 
obviated  entirely  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  costly  and 
cumbersome  machinery  for  ascertaining  periodically  the  rela¬ 
tive  wealth  of  the  different  countries.  This  Avas  the  system 
introduced  in  the  Act  of  Union  as  a  contingency  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  event  of  the  other  one  failing.  It  Avas  adopted 
in  1817  Avhen  that  other  one  had  failed,  and  it  has  since  then 
been  adhered  to.  As  therefore  it  is  noAv  the  individual  Avho  is 
taxed,  and  not  the  country,  the  reality  of  a  grievance  in  this 
matter  can  only  be  proved  by  establishing  that  Irishmen  are 
more  heavily  taxed  than  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  So  far 
from  this  being  tbe  case,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Indirect 
taxation  in  the  two  countries  is  identical,  and  need  not  there¬ 
fore  be  referred  to ;  but  in  the  direct  taxes  there  are  certain 
differences  in  fa\’Our  of  persons  residing  in  Ireland,  certain 
taxes  being  imposed  in  England  and  Scotland  Avhich  do  not  « 
exist  in  Ireland.  There  is  first  the  ‘  Inhabited  House  Duty,’ 
which  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  the  financial  year  ended 
March  31,  1874,  1,252,464/.*  There  is  next  the  land-tax, 
which  produced  in  the  same  year  1,071,991/.  There  is  further 


*  See  ‘  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Ccmniissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
‘  Inland  Revenue.’ 
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the  Railway  Passenger  Duty,  which  produced  514,7 1 51.  Until 
recently  we  had  the  assessed  taxes ;  instead  of  which  we  now 
have  to  pay  licenses  for  male  servants,  carriages,  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  and  dogs,  which  licenses  amounted  in  1873  to  1,106,946/., 
but  from  these  licenses  residents  in  Ireland  are  exempt.* 

It  thus  appears  that  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  4,000,000/. 
is  raised  in  Great  Britain  by  taxes  from  which  Ireland  is 
exempt.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  systems 
of  valuation  in  the  two  countries,  the  income-tax  falls  s  jmewhat 
lighter  on  Irish  than  it  does  on  English  landed  property,  for 
the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  far 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  the  present  valuation  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  being  13,769,800/.,  whilst,  according  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  estimate  in  1873,  it  was  calculated  that  under  a  new  val¬ 
uation  that  amount  would  be  increased  to  1 6, 730, 500/. f 

The  difference  in  favour  of  persons  residing  in  Ireland  is 
therefore  an  appreciable  one ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
grievance  of  undue  taxation  of  Ireland  urged  by  the  Irish 
party  is  not  a  real  one.  In  truth  the  financial  grievance  of 
Ireland  against  Great  Britain  may  be  more  justly  termed  the 
financial  grievance  of  Great  Britain  against  Ireland,  and  we 
can  conceive  no  sound  reason  that  one  penny  of  revenue  should 
be  granted  in  this  island  from  which  our  sister  kingdom  is 
exempt. 

It  would  indeed  seem  as  if  some  of  the  Irish  party  them¬ 
selves  saw  that  this  point  could  not  be  maintained,  for,  from  the 
Draft  Reports  published  in  the  ‘  Proceedings '  of  the  Select 
Committee,  it  appears  that  endeavours  were  made  to  show 
that  uniform  taxation  affected  the  two  countries  differently ; 
that  the  abstracting  an  equal  proportion  of  taxation  from  a 
country  where  capital  is  decreasing  or  stationary,  as  from  one 
that  is  rich  and  progressive,  affects  the  former  more  injuriously 
by  injuring  its  productive  powers.  The  dissimilarity  in  the 
burden  of  similar  taxation,  it  was  further  argued,  was  still 
more  apparent  when  the  great  mass  of  that  taxation  is  levied 
in  the  indirect  form,  the  individual  having  smaller  means,  but 
similar  wants,  paying,  in  taxes  on  the  commodities  which  he 
consumes,  a  larger  proportion  of  his  income  than  the  men  with 
greater  means  and  no  greater  wants,  and  consequently  the 
country  in  which  the  poor  class  predominates  suffers  more 


•  There  is  a  dog-tax  in  Ireland,  but  the  product  of  it  goes  to 
local  taxation. 

t  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Baxter,  1873.  Hansard,  vol.  ccxiv.  p.  579. 
VOL.  CXLII.  NO.  CCXC.  Z 
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through  the  greater  pressure  on  a  larger  number  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  by  this  nominally  equal  burden. 

This  latter  argument  is  very  properly  met  by  the  Committee, 
who  point  out  in  their  Report  that 

‘  There  are  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  which  might  set  up  a  case 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  Ireland.  Now,  if  Ireland  were  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  two  or  three  millions  of  taxation  on  the  ground  of  her  poverty, 
and  those  two  or  three  millions  had  to  bo  made  up  by  an  addition  to 
the  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  the  burdens  of  the  poor  districts  of  Great 
Britain  would  bo  increased  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  burdens, 
not  only  of  the  poorest,  but  also  of  the  richest  districts  of  Ireland.’ 
(P.  13.) 

The  considerable  remissions  of  indirect  taxation  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  yeai’s  have  still  further  weakened  what¬ 
ever  little  semblance  of  force  there  may  have  been  in  this 
argument,  the  benefits  of  the  reductions  on  articles  which  have 
become  almost  necessaries  of  life  having  been  most  realised 
by  the  poorest  part  of  the  community. 

The  other  argument — that  in  abstracting  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  taxation  from  a  country  where  capital  is  decreasing  or 
stationary,  as  from  one  that  is  rich  and  progressive,  affects  the 
former  more  injuriously — derived  a  certain  apparent  amount 
of  force  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  it  was  used. 
A  series  of  bad  harvests  had  unfortunately  occurred  in  Ireland, 
and  the  extremely  unfavourable  character  of  the  seasons  had 
caused  peculiar  suffering  to  a  country  Avhose  Industry  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  and  had  produced  a  very  serious  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  national  wealth.  But  in  1864,  affairs  began  again 
to  mend ;  and  in  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Com¬ 
mittee  sat,  the  condition  of  Ireland  has  materially  improved. 
The  returns  of  the  income-tax,  the  amount  of  money  passing 
annually  under  probate  or  administration,  the  aggregate  of 
savings  invested  in  -Ireland,  the  increase  of  railway  stock  and 
foreign  bonds  held  by  the  Irish  people,  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  capital  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  argument,  therefore,  is 
no  longer  applicable ;  and  the  two  objections  which  were  urged 
against  the  uniform  system  of  taxation  must  be  held  to  be  of 
little  weight. 

A  fair  criterion  of  the  degree  of  ability  of  a  country  to  bear 
taxation  is,  whether  such  taxation  checks  the  development  of 
her  resources  or  affects  the  pursuit  of  any  industry  ;  and  upon 
this  point,  as  regards  Ireland,  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
may  be  accepted  as  decisive,  no  evidence  having  been  adduced 
to  the  contrary  of  the  conclusion  come  to  by  them.  They,  state 
distinctly,  that  it  had  not  been  shown  that  there  was  any  tax 
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which  materially  interfered  with  the  development  of  her  indus¬ 
try,  ‘  unless  it  be  the  Excise  duty  on  spirits ;  ’  and  even  this 
exception  was  qualified  by  the  words,  ‘  which,  to  a  certain 
‘  extent,  checks  distillation,  and  prevents  the  profitable  use  of 
‘  inferior  grain.’  The  tax  here  I'eferred  to  had  been  only  2s.  8rf. 
per  gallon  in  1842  ;  in  1853  it  was  raised  to  3s.  4f/. ;  in  1855 
to  6s.  2d. ;  in  1858  to  8s.,  when  it  was  equalised  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  duty  ;  and  finally,  in  1860,  was  raised  to  its  present  amount 
of  10s.  per  gallon.  The  increase  was  certainly  both  rapid  and 
considerable,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  made  in  Ireland — 
as  appears  from  the  revenue  returns — at  once  underwent  a 
reduction,  but  since  then  the  fluctuations  have  been  slight ; 
of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increase,  and  from  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  trade  it  is  apparent  that  the  tax  has 
not  inflicted  any  real  injury  on  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
complaint  recently  urged  against  it  was  upon  quite  a  different 
ground,  namely,  that  the  revenue  from  this  source — owing  to 
the  peculiar  affection  of  the  Irish  people  for  whisky  as  a 
beverage — was  so  great  as  in  effect  to  cause  the  excessive 
taxation  of  Ireland.*  That  is  the  fact,  however,  and  if  there 
be  any  excess  in  the  taxation  of  Ireland  it  arises  from  their 
own  inordinate  love  of  spirits,  in  which  they  surpass  even  our 
own  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  regulation  of  this 
tax  is  governed  by  special  circumstances,  the  question  of 
its  amount  being  complicated  by  moral  as  well  as  financial 
considerations,  and  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  amount.  Indeed, 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  reduce  the  duty  in 
Ireland  without  partially  dissolving  the' fiscal  union  of  the 
countries,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  preclude  a  compliance  with 
such  a  demand.  Over  and  above  this,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  tax  upon  spirits,  being  an  indirect  one,  is 
purely  a  voluntary  one :  ‘  Nature  not  rendering  them  neces- 
‘  sary  for  the  support  of  life,  and  custom  nowhere  rendering 
‘it  indecent  to  live  without  them.’  It  would  be  indeed  a 
novelty  in  our  fiscal  system  to  regulate  the  amount  of  taxes  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the 
people  residing  therein. 

Reviewing  generally  the  contributions  of  Ireland  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Imperial  taxation  is 
lighter  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  may  be 

•  A  Keturn  presented  last  session  (Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  407) 
shows  that  in  1871  the  enormous  sum  of  3,469,000/.  was  derived  from 
this  tax  in  Ireland  alone  as  against  8,805,000/.  in  Great  Britain. 
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affirmed  with  truth  tliat  it  is  not  of  so  burdensome  a  nature  as 
either  to  check  the  development  of  her  resources,  or  to  affect 
the  pursuit  of  any  industry.  No  national  argument  in  fact 
can  be  made  out  of  the  matter  at  all. 

The  principle  of  common  citizenship,  which  Avas  adopted  in 
treating  of  contributions  to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  applies 
Avith  equal  force  to  expenditure.  Tlie  charge  for  the  Public 
Debt  is  a  national  one,  and  is  one  from  Avhich — as  has  been 
already  shown — Ireland  has  not  any  claim  for  even  partial 
exemption.  The  expenditure  on  the  army,  navy,  colonies,  and 
diplomacy  is  as  much  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  Ire¬ 
land  as  of  Great  Britain  ;  *  and  the  question  AA’hether  Ireland 
has  or  has  not  a  grievance  in  this  matter  resolves  itself  into 
AA'hether  the  Imj)erial  treasury  aids  Ireland  as  largely  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  in  ])roviding  for  objects  that  fall  partly 
Avithin  the  province  of  Imperial,  partly  of  local  government  ? 
Of  these  the  principal  are,  primary  education,  police,  and  poor 
relief. 

The  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  Avas  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1831.  For  many  years  previous  to  that,  Government 
grants  had  been  given  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society ;  but  that 
course  Avas  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  Government 
determined  to  adopt  a  system  Avhich  successive  Commis¬ 
sions  and  Committees  had  recommended,  as  one  Avhich  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  could  avail  themselves  of,  and  which 
consequently  might  become  really  national  and  comprehensive. 
The  funds  for  it  Avere  to  be  ])laced  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  entrusted  to  commissioners,  in  part  Protestant,  in  part 
Roman  Catholic.  It  Avas  at  first  hoped  that  the  grants  from  the 
Imperial  exchequer  would  be  aided  by  local  contributions ;  but 
this  hope  proved,  in  the  main,  to  be  delusive,  and  almost  the 
whole  expense  consequently  fell  on  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
Recognising,  hoAVCver,  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  that  had 
been  undertaken.  Parliament  continued  to  meet  the  annually 
larger  demands  made  upon  it.  In  1837  the  grants  Avere 
50,000/.;  in  1847,  100,000/.;  in  1863,  .300,000/.  ;  and  for  the 
year  1875-6,  the  estimate  Avas  541,800/.t 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  grants,  for  many  years,  Avere 

*  One  exception  Avill  probably  be  made  to  tins  sfcitement,  namely, 
the  grant  for  the  Volunteer  force,  A\hich  is  spent  entirely  in  Great 
Britain. 

j"  This  sum  excludes  the  grant  of  00,000/.  Avhich  is  contingent  on  a 
Bimilar  sum  being  levied  by  the  Poor  LaAV  Guardians. 
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far  from  being  so  large.  The  proportionate  expenditure  has, 
however,  been  materially  altered  since  the  passing  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  Education  Acts ;  and  to  see  clearly  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  Ireland  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been 
treated  in  this  respect,  a  comparison  should  be  instituted  in 
some  previous  year.  Taking,  therefore,  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1869,  we  find  tliat  the  expenditure  from  education  grants 
was  773,839/.  for  Great  Britain ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the  total 
expenditure  was  370,000/.,  or  very  nearly  half  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.* 

Since  then,  however,  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education 
in  England  and  Scotland  have  undergone  a  rapid  increase,  and 
with  such  fluctuating  figures  the  comparison  now  most  nearly 
accurate  is  to  be  made  by  taking  the  estimates  for  the- present 
year.  The  estimate  for  England  and  Wales  is  1,548,560/.,  and 
for  Scotland  356,410/.  ;  and  making  the  comparison  between 
the  countries  on  the  basis  of  population,  it  appears  that  while 
the  grants  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  arc  in  almost  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  they  are  both  in  excess  of  that  for  England 
and  Wales.  In  Great  Bi’itain  the  system  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  aided  by  enormous  voluntary  contributions ;  in 
Ireland  voluntary  contributions  have  been  rare,  except  such 
as  have  been  obtained  for  Catholic  schools  by  the  priests. 

In  the  matter  of 'Imperial  expenditure  on  primary  education, 
therefore,  Ireland  h.as,  as  regards  the  present,  no  grounds  for 
complaint,  whilst  as  regards  the  past  she  has  for  forty  years  been 
exceptionally  favourably  treated.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
in  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  education  in  the  three  countries, 
is,  not  so  much  the  present  proportions  of  the  Parliamentary 
grants,  as  the  difference  in  local  contributions.  In  England 
and  in  Scotland,  independently  of  large  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  and  considerable  school  fees,  there  are  heavy  local 
rates.  In  Ireland  etlucation  is  provided  almost  solely  out  of 
Imperial  taxes.  Indeed,  except  for  the  liberality  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  National  system  must  soon  have  collapsed,  for  from 
the  first  it  found  scant  fixvour  with  the  Protestant  party,  as 
being  devoid  of  the  first  principle  of  education,  religious  in¬ 
struction,  and  later  it  came  to  be  opposed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  party,  as  being  not  sufficiently  subject  to 
the  control  of  ‘  the  Church,’  and  as  being  calculated  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  therefore,  in  the  face  of 
determined  hostility,  and  only  by  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
some  of  its  most  distinctive  features,  that  the  system  became 


*  See  ‘  Appropriation  Accounts,’  vol.  xlviii.,  1870,  p.  182. 
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so  widely  extended  as  it  is  at  present.  It  has,  in  fact,  gradually 
drifted  into  almost  a  denominational  system,  not  certainly  of 
the  type  Avhich  the  Catholic  hierarchy  would  wish  it  to  assume, 
but  by  no  means  of  that  mixed  and  strictly  secular  character 
which  its  founders  intended  it  to  preserve.  The  results  have 
nevertheless  been  decidedly  satisfactory,  though  its  efficiency 
is  still  greatly  impaired  from  want  of  sufficient  funds.  But 
this  is  a  matter  for  Ireland  herself  in  great  measure  to  remedy; 
she  neither  gives,  nor  has  she  given,  any  material  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  the  local  contributions  having  always  been  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  grants.  The  principle  has,  hoAvever,  this  Session 
been  very  ])roperly  affirmed  that  Ireland  herself  ought  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Imperial  grants  for  education ;  and  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  plan  adopted  will  have  the  desired  effect, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  matter  of  police  Ireland  is  also  in  a  favourable 
position.  Until  1846  the  charge  for  the  Irish  police,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  the  Constabulary,  Avas  borne  half  by  local 
rates,  the  remaining  half  being  jJaid  by  the  Imperial  exche¬ 
quer.  This  force,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  in  many  respects 
different  from  the  Police  Force  of  this  country,  the  political 
circumstances  of  Ireland  causing  it  to  assume  a  specially 
military  character;  and,  once  it  had  been  raised  to  an  effi¬ 
cient  strength,  the  Government  Avere  able  proportionately 
to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  in  Ireland ;  the  executive 
GoA'ernment  also  exercised  control  over  it,  and  it  came  to  be 
in  reality  more  a  national  than  a  local  force.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Devon  Commissioners  in  their  Report  of 
1845  recommended  that  the  entire  charge  should  be  borne  by 
the  Imperial  treasury ;  and  in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried 
this  recommendation  into  effect,  partly  on  these  grounds, 
partly — as  already  stated — as  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland  suffered  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Since  1846,  then,  the  Avhole  charge  has,  with 
some  comparatively  small  exceptions,  been  borne  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  exchequer.  In  1845,  before  it  Avas  thus  transferred,  the 
total  charge  Avas  460,673/.,  of  Avhich  sum  184,346/.  Avas  borne 
by  localities  in  Ireland.  This  sum  therefore  Avas  AA'hat  Sir 
Robert  Peel  considered  as  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  loss  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  LaAvs  ;  and  Avhen  Ave  consider  that 
since  then  not  only  has  the  cost  progressively  increased,  until 
it  has  more  than  doubled — the  estimate  for  the  year  1875-6 
being  1,028,000/. — but  also  that  the  abolition  of  protection 
can  no  longer  be  held  to  affect  Ireland  injuriously,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  manner  in  Avhich  Ireland  has  been  treated 
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is  at  once  apparent.  In  addition  to  the  Constabulary,  there 
is  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  the  estimate  for  which  in 
1875-6  was  135,000/.,  of  which  sum,  however,  46,000/.  was 
to  be  met  by  local  income,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
Imperial  treasury  to  89,000/.  In  England  and  Scotland  the 
contribution  of  the  Government  to  the  County  Police,  until 
last  year,  amounted  only  to  one-fourth  of  the  charge,  but 
the  Government  aid  was  then  augmented  from  a  fourth  to  a 
half,  and  the  estimate  for  1875-6  on  this  head  is 

England  ....  £624,000 
Scotland  ....  110,000 

734,000 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  London  Metropolitan  Police, 
the  estimate  of  the  half  contribution  to  which  was  in  1875-6, 
410,395/. ;  so  that  taking  these  two  together,  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  Police  will  be  about  1,144,395/.  for  Great 
Britain  as  against  1,117,000/.  for  Ireland. 

It  may  be  argued  that  as  one  half  of  the  expense  of  the 
Police  Force  is  paid  by  tbe  Imperial  treasury,  and  the  control 
of  the  force  left  with  local  authorities,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Imperial  treasury  should  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Irish  Police  Force,  the  control  over  it  being  exercised  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  executive  Government.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  proportion  to  population,  the  number  of  police  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  in  England ;  and  even  adopting  the  vieAv  that 
this  excess  should  be  regarded  as  an  Imperial  force  and  part  of 
the  standing  army,  it  is  still  sufficiently  clear  that  Ireland 
has  no  cause  for  complaint  as  regards  the  Imperial  expendi¬ 
ture  on  this  head. 

The  aid  given  by  tbe  Imperial  treasury  for  Poor  Law  pur- 

foses  is  small  in  com])arison  Avith  the  grants  already  noticed, 
t  is  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  central  establishments  for 
the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities,  and  to  the  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salaries,  &c.,  of  the  medical  and  other  sanitary 
officers,  the  great  burden  of  the  charge  being  borne  by  the 
localities ;  but  even  in  this  the  proportion  is  in  favour  of 
Ireland.  According  to  the  estimates  of  1875-6,  the  sums  are 
as  folloAvs : — 

England  ....  £365,529 

Scotland  ....  18,399 

Ireland  ....  109,755 

The  folloAving  table  shoAvs  concisely  the  estimates  of  the 
sums  to  be  granted  by  the  Imperial  treasury  for  primary  edu- 
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cation,  police,  and  poor  relief  for  the  year  1875-76,  in  the 
three  countries : — 


There  are  certain  otl\er  grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure — 
such  as  the  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics 
and  of  inmates  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools — which, 
being  capitation  grants,  and  the  same  in  all  three  countries, 
need  not  be  included  iu  any  comparison  of  the  proportionate 
expenditure  by  the  Imperial  treasury  on  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  principal  branches  of  expen¬ 
diture  in  aid  of  objects  that  fall  partly  within  the  province  of 
Imperial,  partly  of  local  government,  Ireland  receives  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  population  considerably  larger  subsidies  than 
either  Scotland  or  England.  Here  then,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  really  ends ;  and  we  can  now  clearly  see  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

An  examination  of  Ireland’s  contributions  to  the  Imperial 
exchequer  has  shown  that  she  is  exempt  from  certain  taxes  to 
■which  Great  Britain  is  subject ;  and  an  examination  of  the  aid 
to  her  local  taxation  has  shown  that  she  receives  a  larger  con¬ 
tribution  to  local  requirements  than  Great  Britain  :  once  these 
facts  are  established,  the  whole  edifice  of  an  Irish  ‘  financial 
‘  grievance  ’  falls  to  the  ground.  Our  grievance  against  Ire¬ 
land  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  pay  about  four  millions  of 
taxes  from  which  she  is  exempt ;  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
expenditure  the  Irish,  being  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  receives  half  as  much  aid  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  as  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  put  together  ! 

Here,  then,  we  might  stop  were  it  not  that  there  is  another 
branch  of  the  matter  which  is  also  converted  into  a  grievance 
— the  alleged  insufficient  expenditure  of  public  money  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  compared  Avith  other  parts  of  the  realm.  The  more 
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extreme  section  of  those  who  proclaim  themselves  aggrieved  in 
this  respect,  put  forward  the  proposition,  that  the  taxation 
raised  in  Ireland  is  to  be  computed,  and  against  that  taxation 
a  counter  claim  lodged  on  behalf  of  Ireland  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  so  levied  within  her  own  limits — the  more  mode¬ 
rate  section  content  themselves  with  inveighing  generally 
against  any  reduction  of  expenditure  in  Ireland.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  ‘  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  to  be  like  a  local 
‘  shower  drawn  for  awhile  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
‘  evaporation,  and  then  descending  on  it  again  with  fertilising 
‘  effect  at  the  very  spot  from  which  it  first  rose  ’  *  is  not  one 
which  can  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  policy.  Further¬ 
more,  the  proposals  made  by  the  extreme  section  for  carrying 
their  views  into  effect  are  based  on  such  radically  false  prin¬ 
ciples  as  at  once  to  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  enter¬ 
tain  them — such  proposals,  fim  instance,  as  that  a  Government 
dockyard  should  be  established  in  Ireland ;  or  that  Ireland, 
instead  of  contributing  money  to  build  ships  for  the  navy, 
should  contribute  ships  i*eady  built.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  with 
any  gravity  these  puerile  proposals.  Money  raised  for  national 
objects  must  be  spent  in  such  a  w’ay  as  is  best  for  the  nation  at 
large.  Government  is  bound  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to 
resort  to  the  best  market,  and  is  not  justified  in  resorting  to  a 
particnlar  market  merely  for  the  sake  of  favouring  a  particular 
locality.  A  departure  from  such  a  principle  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the 
special  benefit  of  part  of  it,  a  course  which  could  not  well  be 
justified,  and  which  ivould  never  receive  general  sanction. 
Other  proposals,  such  as  that  more  of  the  taxes  that  are  paid 
in  Ireland  should  be  spent  in  giving  employment  to  the  pea¬ 
santry,  are  just  as  unreasonable,  just  as  ludicrous,  and  it  says 
but  little  for  the  astuteness  of  Irish  politicians  that  schemes  such 
as  these  should  be  seriously  proposed,  and  does  but  little  credit 
to  their  spirit  of  fairness,  that  the  refusal  to  give  effect  to  them 
should  be  construed  into  an  Irish  grievance  and  into  a  wilful 
neglect  of  Ireland’s  interests. 

The  complaint  of  the  more  moderate  section  is  directed 
more  to  the  expenditure  on  Government  establishments.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  either  how  any  real  grievance  lies  here. 
There  are  certain  matters  which  the  Government  looks  upon 
as  Imperial,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  convicts  and  criminal 
lunatics,  and  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  June  12,  1863.  Hansard,  vol.  clxxi. 
p.  827. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  certain  public  business  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  in  both  countries  which  has  to  be  performed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  are  several  public  departments  in  one  country 
which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  other.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  wrong  to  contend  that  the  expenditure  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  regulated  by  any  consideration  other  than  the 
absolute  requirements  of  each  country ;  and  so  long  as  these 
are  duly  met,  and  the  necessary  public  duties  satisfactorily 
discharged,  we  do  not  think  that  either  country  has  any 
ground  for  complaint  as  regards  the  expenditure  in  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  expenditure  in  certain  of 
these  matters  in  Ireland  is,  proportionally,  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure  in  Great  Britain.  The  part  of  the 
question  which  is  most  discussed  lies  in  the  expenditure  on 
certain  matters  which  require  State  aid,  yet  which,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  different  countries  cannot  be 
made  actually  Imperial.  They  are  only  few  in  number,  and 
either  the  expenditure  on  them  is  comparatively  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  affect  the  general  question,  or  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  of  such  importance  as  to  be  governed  by  considera¬ 
tions  higher  than  the  mere  question  of  money.  Under  this 
latter  class  may  be  placed  the  im])ortant  question  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Education,  a  question  which  Ave  cannot  here  enter 
upon,*  under  the  former.  Scientific  Education,  and  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  Fisheries. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  grants  to  Museums,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  Scientific  and  Art  Education,  cannot  be 
clearly  stated,  as  some  of  the  grants  include  services  in  all 
three  countries.  England  necessarily  receives  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  advantages  thereby  ottered  are  available  to  all, 
and  consequently  the  grant  is  in  a  great  degree  Imperial.  A 
comparison  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  shows 
that  Ireland  is  of  the  two  somewhat  the  more  favourably  cir¬ 
cumstanced  ;  and  though  the  establishment  of  a  Science  and 
Art  Museum  in  Ireland  is  an  object  which  has  latterly  received 
more  or  less  countenance,  and  is  in  itself  desirable,  yet  its 
realisation  Avill  probably  best  be  attained  by  a  concentration 
of  the  different  institutions  at  present  receiving  State  aid. 
The  aid  to  the  Fisheries  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  worth 
noticing — the  grants  to  Scotland  having  been  only  12,500/.  in 

*  The  sums  as  appearing  in  the  Estimates  are  confined  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  10,068/.,  the  Scotch  Universities  18,450/.,  and  the 
Queen’s  University  and  Colleges  in  Ireland  8,449/.,  the  latter  receiving 
in  addition  a  vote  of  21,000/.  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
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1872,  and  to  Ireland  3,547/.  The  subject,  however,  has  been 
hotly  discussed  by  both  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  comparisons 
instituted,  and  the  proportionate  unfairness  of  the  grants  to 
Ireland  insisted  on  by  the  Irish  party.  Scotland,  it  is  further 
pointed  out,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  Government  ‘  brand  ’  for 
herrings,  an  advantage  which  is  denied  to  Ireland.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Scotch 
grant  is  repaid  by  fees  upon  branding.  Thus  in  the  year 
1872  the  sum  of  5,783/.  was  repaid  by  such  fees.  The  ad¬ 
vantage,  therefore,  enjoyed  by  Scotland  in  this  respect  is  a 
very  trifling  one. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  which  Ireland  has  been  more 
highly  favoured,  namely,  in  Loans  of  public  money  for  assisting 
local  enterprise.  In  this  respect  Parliament  has  exercised 
greater  liberality  towards  Ireland  than  towards  England  or 
Scotland  :  loans  for  arterial  drainage,  for  railways,  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  for  harbours,  for  land  improvement,  all  have  been  more 
freely  granted,  and  on  easier  terms,  and  a  large  amount  of 
enterjmse  has  been  put  in  motion,  developing  natural  resources, 
and  increasing  the  national  wealth.  In  all  three  countries  many 
of  such  loans  have  been  entirely  remitted ;  but  the  remissions 
in  Ireland  have  been  far  larger  than  in  Great  Britain.* 

The  financial  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  we  are  confident,  bear  the  most  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  w'hatcver  charges  may  be  made  against  the  Imperial 
Government  on  other  scores,  that  of  niggardliness  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  Ireland’s  interests  is  one  of  the  least  true.  It  has 
been  the  constant  effort  of  the  successive  British  statesmen  of 
the  present  century  to  raise  the  material  condition  of  Ireland 
to  the  highest  possible  level — their  constant  effort  to  make 
good  all  former  neglect.  This  course  has  entailed  considerable 
expense ;  but  when  once  it  was  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  w'ere  really  concerned,  and  that  the  country  would  be 
materially  benefited,  no  hesitation  has  been  displayed  in 
making  the  outlay.  The  same  motive  prompted  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  exemption  of  Ireland  from  certain  Imperial  taxes ;  and 
it  needs  only  a  review  of  the  financial  results  of  the  Union, 
such  as  we  have  here  undertaken,  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  exceptionally  favourable  manner  in  which  Ireland,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  other  component  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  has  been  treated ;  and  to  show  how  unfounded  are  the 
complaints  of  the  Irish  party,  whether  as  regards  Imperial 


*  See  a  very  interesting  lieturn  of  Loans,  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  145,  Session  1875,  presented  April  14,  1875. 
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taxation,  or  as  regards  the  expenditure  on  Ireland  from  the 
Imperial  exchequer. 

The  examination  of  the  financial  a;  pects  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland  which  Ave  have  noAv  concluded  enables  some  very 
definite  opinions  to  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  financial 
position  of  Ireland  under  Home  Ilulc.  It  is  not  very  long 
since,  that  one  of  the  leading  membei’s  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  avowed  his  opinion,  that  if  Home  Rule  Avere  realised,  it 
would  entail  an  increased  burden  of  taxation  upon  Ireland.* 
The  duties  of  the  Irish  Parliament  aa'ouUI,  he  affirmed,  be  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  her  educa¬ 
tion,  for  Avhich  the  Irish  people  Avould  pay,  to  the  preservation 
of  public  order  at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  to  the  internal  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  neglected  resources,  and  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  Avretched  condition  of  her  people.  The  Avillingness  of 
the  people  to  obey  laws  made  by  themselves  Avould,  it  Avas 
further  asserted,  jiermit  of  an  immense  reduction  in  the  Avaste- 
ful  expenditure  of  an  armed  police,  Avhile  the  stimulus  giA^n 
to  Irish  industry  by  the  extinction  of  disaffection,  and  the 
turning  of  her  energies  into  healthful  channels,  Avould  increase 
tenfold  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  their  OAvn  charges. 

The  figures  A\’hich  have  been  given  above  shoAv  sufficiently 
clearly  that  the  conclusion  as  to  Home  Rule  entailing  an  in¬ 
creased  burden  of  taxation  on  Ireland  is  a  correct  one.  Her 
Imperial  taxation  Avould  remain  the  same  as  it  is,  and  her  local 
taxation  would  be  increased  by  the  fact  of  her  having  to  pay 
certain  things  Avhich,  at  present,  are  paid  for  her.  That  the 
anticipated  diminution  in  local  requirements  Avould  be  realised, 
no  one  having  a  knoAvledge  of  Ireland  can  for  one  moment 
suppose.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  hoAv  Ireland  could  be 
more  favourably  circumstanced  than  she  is  at  present.  Her 
taxation  is  lighter  than  it  AA'ould  be  under  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  Irish  party  are  striving  for,  her  commerce  and 
her  industries  arc  unfettered,  her  people  are  free  to  folloAv  in 
an)'  part  of  the  kingdom  any  calling  that  interest  or  fancy  may 
dictate;  and  her  union  Avith  Great  Britain  affords  her  solid 
advantages  Avhich  she  at  times  fails  to  appreciate,  or  even  to 
acknoAvledge. 

One  other  of  the  financial  illusions  of  Home  Rule  must  be 
briefly  glanced  at.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Irish  party  that  the 
Union  has  caused  the  impoverishment  of  Ireland  by  the  Avith- 
draAval  of  capital  from  the  country,  and  that  this  so-called 

*  See  Letter  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  March 
5,  1874. 
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‘  exhaustive  process  ’  cannot  be  checked  by  any  other  means 
tlian  domestic  legislation.  The  evidence  of  the  improved 
material  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  increase  of  wealth, 
however  is  so  palpable  as  at  once  and  entirely  to  refute  the 
assertion  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  by  the  Union, 
and  if  any  actual  withdrawal  of  ca})ital  is  caused  by  Imperial 
taxation,  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  effect  must  continue  so 
long  as  the  slightest  bond  of  union  exists  between  the  coun¬ 
tries.  If  certain  parts  of  Ireland  have  not  advanced  with  steps 
as  rapid  as  other  parts,  the  fact  is  wholly  to  be  attributed  to 
causes  other  than  taxation  or  the  measures  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  The  Imi)erial  Government  has  done  almost 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 
Its  constant  desire  has  been  to  give  to  Ireland  the  first  requisite 
of  national  prosperity — security  of  life  and  property ;  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  have  been  made  as 
free  as  possible ;  the  agricultural  interests  have  been  established 
on  a  firm  basis  by  the  Land  Act ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  progress  of  Ireland  rests  now  with  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  material  prosperity  of  their  country  must 
spring  nun’c  from  their  own  energy,  perseverance  and  self-reli¬ 
ance,  than  from  any  modification  of  the  existing  form  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

There  remains  only  one  matter  which  should  be  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  review  of  the  financial  dealings  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  we  have  here  undertaken ; 
but  it  is  an  important  one,  referring  to  the  future  instead  of 
the  past.  The  past  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Impci’ial  Legislature  to  remove  the  distinc¬ 
tions  in  fiscal  government,  and  to  strengthen  the  cords  which 
bind  the  two  countries  together.  The  process,  if  is  true,  has 
not  heen  a  rapid  one.  It  took  sixteen  years  to  unite  the 
exchequers  ;  it  took  twenty-five  years  to  unite  the  countries 
commercially ;  twenty-six  years  to  assimilate  the  currency  ; 
fifty-eight  years  to  equalise  the  Excise  duties  ;  but  gradually 
strand  ujjon  strand  has  been  added  to  the  cords.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  process  should  have  been  so  slow ; 
but  Ireland  was  so  different  a  country  from  Great  Britain  in 
so  many  respects,  that  that  absolute  and  complete  union  which 
was  contemplated  by  the  statesmen  of  1800  Avas  necessarily  a 
matter  of  time.  As  Ireland  advanced  in  Avealth  and  pros¬ 
perity,  the  progress  toAvards  it  AA'as  more  rapid,  and  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  government  having  been  steadily  kept  in  view, 
has  noAv  been  almost  absolutely  accomplished.  Its  advantages 
are  not  merely  theoretical.  It  simplifies  greatly  the  difficulties 
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of  government,  it  places  all  upon  an  equality  as  regards  their 
duties  to  the  State,  it  gives  each  a  similar  interest  in  the  policy 
of  the  State  and  the  national  welfare,  and  tends  gradually  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  empire. 

If  there  is  comparatively  little  scope  for  further  action  in 
this  direction  in  fiscal  affairs,  there  is  nevertheless  ample  scope 
for  it  in.  other  departments  of  government.  It  needs  only  a 
glance  at  the  Statute  Book  to  see  how  far  still  we  are  from  that 
complete  union  which  should  exist  between  countries  circum¬ 
stanced  as  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Each  year  that  vo¬ 
lume  is  crowded  with  Acts  which  ‘  shall  not  extend  to  Ireland,’ 
or  shall  apply  ‘  to  Ireland  only’ ;  whilst  the  country  itself  is — 
after  seventy- five  years  of  so-called  union — governed  by  a  form 
of  government,  unique  in  itself,  and  totally  and  entirely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  Ireland  being  an  integral  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  of  course  undeniable  that  there 
are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries 
which  have  rendered  sepai-ate  institutions  and  at  times  separate 
legislation  matters  of  necessity.  It  is  however  equally  undeni¬ 
able  that  a  large  number  of  differences  in  laws  and  institutions 
are  maintained  which  are  quite  unnecessary.  Nor  is  this  latter 
condition  of  things  without  many  and  manifest  evil  effects.  The 
incompleteness  of  the  Union  fosters  ideas  that  British  opinion 
has  unanimously  declared  to  be  inadmissible,  it  affords  a  show 
of  argument  for  the  numerous  Irish  agitations  of  the  present 
century,  it  retards  the  action  of  those  natural  causes,  such  as 
facilities  of  intercourse,  identity  of  language,  literature,  and 
habits  of  life,  which  are  slowly  but  surely  drawing  the  two 
countries  together,  and  it  checks  the  accomplishment  of  what 
have  been  and  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  great  objects  of  all 
Irish  policy — the  assimilation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  the 
fusion  of  the  two  peoples  into  one  nationality,  and  the  creation 
in  Ireland  of  an  Imperial  instead  of  a  local  patriotism. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Recherches  sur  Moliere,  et  sur  sa  Famille. 
Par  Eud.  Soulie,  Conservateur  adjoint  des  Musses  Im- 
periaux.  Paris :  1863. 

2.  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France.  Noiivelles  Editions, 
publiees  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Ad.  Regnier,  Membre  de 
I’Institut.  CEuvres  de  Moliere,  Par  M.  Eugene  Despois. 
Tomes  I.  II.  Paris:  1873-75. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Franqaise.  Depuis  le  X  VF.  Siecle 
Jtisqu’d  nos  jours.  Par  Frederic  Godefroy.  Poetes. 
Tome  I.  P'aris:  1867. 

4.  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Moliere.  3®  Edition, 
revue  et  augmentee.  Par  Jules- Antoine  Taschereau. 
Paris :  1844. 

5.  Notes  historiques  sur  la  Vie  de  Moliere.  2®  Edition,  revue 
par  l’ Auteur  et  considcrablement  augmentee.  Par  A. 
Bazin.  Paris;  1851. 

6.  CEuvres  de  Moliere.  Precedees  d’une  Notice  sur  sa  Vie  et 
ses  Ouvrages.  Par  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  Paris :  1854. 

7.  Dissertation  sur  J.  B.  Poquelin-Moliere.  Par  L.  F.  Bef- 
FARA,  ex-Commissaire  de  Police  du  Qiiartier  de  la  Chaussee 
d’Antin.  Paris:  1821. 

8.  CEuvres  de  Moliere.  Nouvelle  Edition,  augmentee  de 
notes  explicatives.  (Avec  Vie  de  Moliere,  par  Grimarest.) 
Paris ;  1838. 

9.  The  Dramatic  IVorks  of  Moliere.  Rendered  into  English 
by  Henri  Van  Laun.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edinburgh : 
1875. 

^HE  edition  of  Moliere  which  is  now  in  course  of  issue  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Regnier,  Member  of  the  Institute, 
promises  to  supply  what  has  hitherto  been  a  great  desideratum 
both  in  England  and  France.  It  forms  part  of  that  remark¬ 
able  series  of  works  ‘  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France  ’ — a 
series  which,  by  its  fulness  and  importance,  betokens  a  degree 
of  literary  earnestness  and  enterprise  to  which  we  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  furnish  no  parallel.  The  new  edition  of  Moliere  is 
edited  by  M.  Despois,  who  brings  to  the  task  a  devotion  which 
we  trust  may  be  well  rewarded  by  the  appreciation  of  all 
lovers  of  the  great  coiitic  poet.  M.  Despois  does  not  underrate 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  for  he  ob¬ 
serves,  in  the  preliminary  note  to  his  first  volume,  that  ‘  more 
*  than  any  other  perhaps  of  our  great  writers,  Molidre  imposes 
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‘  upon  his  editors  obligations  Avhich  are  very  difficult  to  fulfil;’ 
and  the  remark  is  both  happy  and  true  that  the  great  author 
too  frequently  disappears  behind  his  works.  Two  eenturies 
have  elapsed  since  tlie  brilliant  genius  of  Moliere  illumined 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Moliere  the  man  remains  yet, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  figure  in  a  mist.  The  name  of  his  bi¬ 
ographers  and  commentators  is  legion  ;  the  number  of  his 
readers  also — thanks  to  the  taste  for  the  finest  comedy  which 
is  not  yet  dead  amongst  us — is  constantly  increasing  ;  and  the 
researches  of  M.  Soulic,  custos  of  the  Musee  de  Versailles,  M. 
Despois,  M.  Bazin,  and  others,  cannot  but  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  of  the  dramatist  as  distinguished  from  those 
whose  admiration  is  extended  to  him  as  a  matter  of  simple 
formality.  Genius  forces  w’orship  from  many  minds  which 
cannot  comprehend  it,  but  its  highest  tribute  is  found  in  the 
quick  and  intelligent  sympathy  and  apprehension  of  those  who 
diligently  and  lovingly  trace  its  manifestation. 

A  unique  interest  attaches  to  Moliere — such  an  interest  as 
can  cling  but  to  few  men,  the  Homers,  Shakspeares,  and 
Cervantes  of  mankind.  The  grand  carelessness  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  French  dramatist  as  to  the  reception  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  works  by  posterity  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
feverishness  of  those  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
endeavour  to  antielpate  the  verdict  of  the  twentieth  by  exalting 
themselves  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  w'oidd’s  regard.  The  reflec¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  the  greatest  comic  writer  of  all  time  was 
ver)’  reluctant  to  print  or  publish  his  inimitable  comedies, 
because  they  Avere  the  ‘  stock  in  trade  ’  of  his  strolling  company, 
is  singular  but  not  unparalleled.  Shakspeare  appears  to 
have  felt  the  same  indifference  or  repugnance  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  plays,  Avhich,  as  is  Avell  known,  Avere  not  collected 
till  several  years  after  his  death.  Probably  in  both  cases  the 
professional  interest  of  the  actor  and  theatrical  manager  in 
these  pieces  far  surpassed  any  consciousness  of  their  immortal 
literary  value  and  grandeur. 

Kemble  the  actor  gave  utterance  to  a  thought  Avhich  even 
the  consensus  of  opinion  Avould  scarcely  deem  to  be  exagge¬ 
rated,  Avhen  he  said,  ‘  Moliere  belongs  to  no  nation  :  one  day 
‘  the  god  of  comedy,  Avishing  to  Avrite,  became  a  man,  and  hap- 
‘  pened  to  fall  into  France.’  Yet  Ave  can  scarcely  admit  that 
Moliere’s  universality  is  the  universality  of  Shakspeare ;  the 
impression  of  the  age  in  Avhich  he  lived  is  too  much  upon  him 
Avhile  he  Avrites.  His  universality  is  that  of  all  Frenchmen, 
but  not  of  the  Avorld  ;  he  is  the  e[)itome  of  his  OAvn  nation.  His 
memorable  saying,  ‘  To  amuse  respectable  people,  Avhat  a  strange 
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‘  task!’  was  an  injustice  to  his  genius;  for  while  he  assuredly 
depicted  his  own  age  with  inimitable  precision,  there  was  in 
him  that  force  or  vitality  which  can  project  itself  into  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  genei’ations.  Hence  it  is  that  he  becomes  a  perennial 
attraction  to  the  bibliophile  and  the  man  of  letters. 

Since  the  appearance  of  a  previous  article  in  these  pages,* 
much  has  been  done  towards  recovering  for  the  world  traces 
of  Moliere.  His  ashes  have  long  ago  been  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  but,  fortunately,  diligent  research  during  the  past 
thirty  years  has  had  the  result  of  putting  us  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  many  facts  and  details  in  connexion  with  his  works 
and  his  history.  M.  Soulie,  with  an  assiduity  and  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  Moliere  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  com¬ 
mended,  has  laboured  for  many  years  in  the  collection  and 
verification  of  documents  whose  importance  and  interest  will 
be  admitted  by  every  reader.  To  him  also  we  owe  the 
correction  of  many  errors  which  have  hitherto  found  cur¬ 
rency  with  regard  to  the  details  of  Moliere’s  life.  His  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  relatives  of  the  great  writer,  though,  as 
he  says,  not  exhaustive,  are  at  the  same  time  most  useful  and 
interesting,  and  will  serve  as  valuable  material  towards  that 
true  biography  of  the  poet  which  still  remains  to  be  compiled ; 
for  by  him  and  his  predecessors  all  the  notarial  records  of  the 
parishes  inhabited  by  Moliere  have  been  sifted  and  examined. 
These  form,  as  is  well  known,  in  France  a  complete  history 
of  domestic  life,  for  what  can  be  done  sans  son  notaire  f 
Beffara  found  amongst  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Eustache,  under  the  dates  respectively  of  April  25th  and  27th, 

1621,  the  acts  of  betrothal  and  marriage  of  Jean  Poquelin, 
father  of  Moliere,  with  Marie  Cresse ;  their  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  being  some  two  months  anterior  to  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony.  M.  Soulie  observes  that  this  agreement  between  two 
families  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  and  both  exer¬ 
cising  the  profession  of  upholsterer,  serves  to  establish  what  was 
the  original  position  of  the  future  parents  of  Moliere.  The 
house  inhabited  by  Poquelin  at  this  time  was  known  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Maison  de  Cinges,’  because  of  a  very  ancient  piece 
of  sculpture  by  which  it  was  decorated,  and  it  lay  at  the  angle 
of  the  streets  Saint-Honore  and  Vieilles  Htuves.  In  this  house 
was  born  the  first  child  of  Jean  Poquelin  and  Marie  Cresse, 
who  was  baptised  at  St.  Eustache  on  the  15th  of  January, 

1622,  under  the  name  of  Jean.  This  point  has  sometimes  been 
contested,  but  the  inventory  taken  in  1 633,  after  the  death  of 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1845. 
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Marie  Cresse,  leaves  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  fact. 
She  had  given  birth  to  six  children,  four  of  whom  survived 
her.  She  had  not  been  long  deceased  when  Poquelin  married 
again  ;  and  so  uncongenial  did  the  young  Jean  find  his  abode 
under  the  altered  conditions,  that  his  maternal  grandfather  lost 
no  opportunity  of  drawing  him  away  from  his  home.  Under 
his  auspices  Moliere  went  to  see  the  King’s  tragedians  perform, 
and  thereby,  it  is  presumed,  acquired  the  passion  he  afterwards 
so  strongly  evinced  for  the  histrionic  art.  How  Moliere 
distinguished  himself  at  the  College  of  Clermont  is  already  well 
known,  as  also  the  fact  that  amongst  his  schoolfellows  (and 
one  who  never  suffered  him  to  fall  out  of  recollection)  was  the 
great  Prince  de  Conde.  Although  Corneille  had  written  ex¬ 
cellent  plays  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Moliere, 
that  comedy  reached  its  highest  point  of  merit  in  France.  It  is 
said,  but  the  statement  requires  more  proof  than  is  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  that  Moliere  in  early  life  for  a  time  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  tapissier  to  the  great  monarch.  However,  whether  that  be 
the  fact  or  no,  his  tastes  soon  led  him  to  forsake  the  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  we  find  him  joining  a  dra¬ 
matic  company  which  had  been  formed  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  ‘  L’lllustre  Theatre.’  M.  Soulie’s  researches  clear  up 
many  dubious  points  in  reference  to  this  company,  and  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  it  was  established  either  in  the  very  last 
days  of  1643  or  the  very  earliest  of  1644,  and  not  in  1645  as 
very  generally  accepted.  The  leader  or  manageress  of  this 
company  was  one  Madeleine  Bejart,  who  had  been  the  mistress 
of  the  Marquis  of  Modene,  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  Monsieur 
(Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans),  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  She  had 
with  her  ajbrother  named  Joseph,  a  sister,  twenty  years  old, 
named  Genevieve,  and  nine  other  persons,  of  whom  two,  Denis 
Beys  and  Desfontaines,  were  writers  of  comedies;  and  last 
but  not  least,  came  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin.  On  assuming 
his  new  role,  he  took  the  surname  of  Moliere,  partly,  it  is 
conjectured,  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his  family.  The  name 
of  Moliere  was  not  unknown,  and  a  novel-writer  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  a  popular  dancer  and  musician,  enjoyed  it  in 
common  with  Poquelin.  The  ultimate  ascendancy  of  Moliere 
over  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected,  in  consequence 
of  his  intimate  friendship  with  its  founder,  together  with  the 
records  of  its  tour  in  the  provinces,  are  matters  of  history. 
The  vicissitudes  of  genius  were  early  exemplified  in  Moliere’s 
career ;  his  company  ran  into  debt,  and  for  the  nonpayment  of 
one  account  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  whilst  documents 
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exist  proving  that  at  the  successive  suits  of  several  tradesmen 
he  was  also  arrested  for  the  furnishing  of  theatres  taken  by  the 
company.  Yet  so  scrupulously  honest  was  Moliere,  that, 
nearly  fifteen  years  later,  he  was  found  discharging  one  of  the 
debts  which  had  lain  so  heavily  upon  him,  together  with  all  the 
interest,  expenses,  and  ‘  loyaux  cofits,’  which  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  accumulated.  How  true  are  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
when  speaking  of  exceptional  men  of  genius,  as  for  instance 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  and  Moliere : — 

‘  Ces  hommes  ont  des  destinees  diverses,  travers^es ;  ils  soufFrent, 
ils  combattent,  ils  aiment.  Soldats,  medecins,  comediens,  captifs,  ils 
ont  peine  ii  vivre ;  ils  subiasent  la  misere,  les  passions,  les  tracas,  la 
gene  des  entreprises.  Mais  leur  genie  sunnonte  les  liens,  et,  sans  se 
ressentir  des  etroitesses  de  la  lutte,  il  garde  le  collier  franc,  les  coudces 
franches.’ 

The  precise  duration  of  Moliere’s  detention  in  prison  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  in  the  Chatelet  on  the  2nd  and  4th  of 
August,  1645,  though  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
free.  Unfortunately,  the  registers  of  this  celebrated  prison  do 
not  extend  further  back  than  the  year  1651.  What  does 
appear  to  be  a  fact,  however,  is  that  the  chief  of  all  French 
comedians  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  indmdual 
who  supplied  the  candles  for  ‘LTllustre  Theatre’ — a  detail 
partly  pitiable  and  partly  grotesque.  The  record  of  Moliere’s 
life  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month  of  August  consists 
of  imprisonment  and  release.  Objecting  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  which  committed  him  to  prison  for  the  candles,  he 
was  released,  but  re-arrested  on  other  charges  ;  he  was  bailed 
out,  nevertheless,  by  Leonard  Aubry,  the  king’s  paviour. 

The  career  of  Moliere’s  company  was  a  series  of  alternate 
successes  and  disappointments.  But  rewards  com©  to  the  man 
whose  persistency  is  not  to  be  subdued.  On  the  18th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1659,  Moliere  produced  in  Paris  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
— a  satire  upon  the  Rambouillet  coterie.  In  this  coterie  were 
included  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  Chapelain,  Menage,  and  Scu- 
dery,  who  all  went  to  see  themselves  travestied.  On  leaving 
the  theatre,  Menage  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  companion, 
‘  Now,  like  Clovis,  we  must  bum  what  we  have  adored,  and 
‘  adore  what  we  have  burnt.’  That  same  night,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance,  another  spectator  is  alleged  to  have 
called  out,  ‘  Courage,  Moliere ;  voila  de  la  bonne  comedie !  ’ 
The  immediate  result  of  the  comedian’s  success,  nevertheless, 
was  discouraging ;  for  the  King  being  away,  those  who  were 
‘  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority  ’  forbade  the  further  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  piece — a  prohibition  which  was  removed  in  four- 
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teen  days.  .  Although  the  prices  of  the  theatre  of  the  Petit 
Bourbon  (where  the  comedy  was  played)  were  raised  one- 
half,  public  curiosity  was  so  great  that  the  theatre  was  incon¬ 
veniently  crow'ded.  Louis  XIV.  returned  to  Paris  with  his 
young  Spanish  wife  in  1660,  and  Moliere’s  company  were  now 
transferred  to  the  Palais  Royal,  probably  not  far  from  the 
sj)ot  which  has  been  consecrated  for  so  many  generations  to 
the  noblest  traditions  of  the  French  theatre.  On  the  26th 
of  October  (pending  the  completion  of  the  Palais  Royal), 
Moliere  performed  the  Etourdi  and  the  Precieuses  at  the 
Louvre,  before  the  King  and  Cardinal  Mazarin — the  latter 
being  carried  into  the  theatre  from  his  sick  bed.  To  confoi-m 
to  custom,  Moliere  wrote  a  piece  in  honour  of  the  King’s  bride, 
to  wit,  Don  Garde  de  Navarre ;  but  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
very  flat,  and  only  witnessed  five  representations. 

In  1660  the  dramatist  assumed  the  office  of  ‘tapissier  valet 
‘  de  chambre,’  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  a  post  which, 
though  derogatory  to  the  poet,  enabled  him  to  be  near  the 
King,  and  also  to  use  his  singular  powers  of  observation  to  some 
purpose.  Under  Louis  XIV.  every  employment  in  the  King’s 
service,  however  humble,  wsis  dignified  by  the  lustre  of  the 
Court,  and  conferred  upon  the  holder  of  it  something  of  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

Moliere’s  marriage  took  place  on  the  2()th  of  February,  1662, 
not  to  Madeleine  Bcjart,  with  whom  he  had  first  fallen  des¬ 
perately,  but  hopelessly,  in  love,  but  to  Armande,  Madeleine’s 
youngest  sister.  The  assiduity  of  M.  Beffara  has  recovered 
for  us  the  actual  register  of  the  marriage,  which  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

‘  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  (Moliere),  fils  de  Jean  Poquelin  et  feue 
Marie  Cresse,  d’une  part,  et  Armande-Gresinde  Bojart,  fille  de  feu 
Joseph  Bcjart  et  de  Marie  Herve,  d’autre  part,  tous  deux  de  cette 
paroisse,  vis-a-vis  le  Palais-Uoyal,  fiancas  et  maries  tout  ensemble,  par 
permission  de  M.  de  Comtes,  doyen  de  Notre-Dame  et  grand  vicaire  de 
Monseigneur  le  Cardinal  de  lietz,  archeveque  de  Paris,  en  presence 
dudit  Jean  Poquelin,  frere  du  mari^,  et  de  Andre  Boudet,  beau  frere 
du  mari^ ;  de  ladite  Marie  Herve,  m^re  de  la  marine,  Louis  Bcjart  et 
Madeleine  Bcjart,  frere  et  soeur  de  ladite  mariee.’ 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Moliere  was  forty-one  years 
of  age,  but  Armande  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Moliere  had  he  never  beheld 
this  beautiful  but  capricious  creature,  who  was  destined  to  cause 
him  more  anguish  and  trouble  than  he  experienced  from  all 
other  sources  during  his  strange  and  chequered  life.  Even 
after  their  conjugal  quarrels  and  separation,  caused  by  her 
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infidelities,  they  remained  members  of  the  same  company,  and 
it  frequently  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moliere  to  play  the  part  of  an 
impassioned  or  fortunate  lover  to  his  own  wife,  after  she> 
had  given  him  unequivocal  proofs  that  she  cared  nothing  .for- 
him.  A  melancholy  trait  in  the  life  of  a  comedian!  The 
register  of  his  marriage  disposes  of  the  assertion  (accepted  as 
a  fact  before  M.  Beffara’s  fortunate  discovery')  that  Madeleine 
Bejart  was  opposed  to  her  sister’s'  union,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  for  a  time.  It  also 
disposes  effectually  of  another  calumny  circulated  against 
Moliere  to  the  effect  that  he  had  married  his  own  daughter, 
a  scandalous  assertion,  which,  to  do  the  King  and  many 
friends  of  Moliere  justice,  they  always  firmly  and  deci¬ 
sively  repudiated.  Louis,  indeed,  on  this  occasion  behaved 
with  all  that  magnanimity  Avhich  traditionally  belongs  to  a 
great  monarch. 

M.  Soulie  points  out  the  significant  fact  that  Genevieve 
Bejart,  the  other  elder  sister  of  Armande,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  contract  of  marriage,  nor  was  she  present  a  month  after¬ 
wards  at  the  religious  ceremony  at  Saint-Germain  I’Auxerrois, 
and  yet  she  was  not  married  till  two  years  after  her  youngest 
sister.  These  circumstances  would  tend  to  point  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  opposition  to  the  marriage  might  have  come 
from  Genevieve  and  not  from  Madeleine.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  speculate  that  the  previous  feeling  of  love  which 
Moliere  had  experienced  was  towards  this  Genevieve,  whom 
biographers  have  confounded  with  the  elder  sister,  but  he 
admits  that  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  support  by  proofs.  Those  who  had  coupled  Moliere’s  name 
injuriously  with  Madeleine  and  Genevieve  Bejart  did  him  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  after  his  marriage  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  husband  to  show  greater  admiration,  affection,  and 
devotion  towards  his  wife  than  did  the  great  dramatist.  His 
nature  was  eminently  plastic  and  warm,  and  all  accounts  agree 
that  he  indulged  a  profound  passion  for  Armande.  Well  would 
it  have  been  on  both  sides  had  this  ardent  passion  been 
returned,  for  a  chapter  might  thus  have  been  saved  from  the 
‘  calamities  of  authors.’ 

The  eldest  son  of  Moliere,  Louis,  was  born  on  January  19, 
1664,  and  baptised  at  Saint-Germain  I’Auxerrois  on  February 
28  follo>ving,  Charles,  Due  de  Crequy,  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  the  King,  appearing  as  sponsor  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  and  Colombe  le  Charron,  Marechale  du  Plessis- 
Praslin,  lady  of  honour,  appearing  on  behalf  of  Madame 
Henrietta  of  England,  Duchesse  d’Orleans.  This  son  did  not 
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survive  long,  however.  A  register,  which  had  escaped  the 
researches  of  Beffara,  and  was  discovered  by  M.  Parent 
de  Rosan,  the  ardent  and  learned  investigator  of  the  archives 
of  Paris  and  of  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  shows 
that  in  the  November  of  the  year  in  Avhich  he  was  born  the  son 
of  Moliere  was  buried  at  Saint-Germain  I’Auxerrois. 

The  natural  generosity  of  the  dramatist’s  disposition  was 
demonstrated  in  his  pecuniary  relations  with  his  father,  to¬ 
wards  whom,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  behaved  with  singular 
disinterestedness.  Although  a  large  sum  of  money  was  due  to 
Moliere  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  not  only  abandoned 
to  his  father  his  part  of  the  succession,  but  also  placed  himself 
at  gi'eat  inconvenience  in  order  to  aid  the  elder  Poquelin  with 
funds  for  the  construction  of  his  warehouses.  The  fact  of  sums 
being  advanced  by  Moliere  for  this  purpose  gives  colour  to  the 
supposition  of  Voltaire,  that  the  elder  Poquelin  was  a  dealer 
in  old  clothes,  &c.  (‘  marchand  fripier')  in  addition  to  his  other 
occupations.  Or,  it  may  have  been  that  in  later  years  he  came 
down  in  the  world,  and  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  somewhat 
humbler  calling  than  he  pursued  in  early  life.  Other  benefac¬ 
tions  Moliere  made  to  his  father  under  an  assumed  name ;  but, 
according  to  M.  Soulie,  Poquelin  senior  could  not  have  been 
the  destitute  object  which  he  pretended  to  be — we  ought 
rather  to  consider  him  in  the  latter  years  of  life  as  a  morose 
old  man ;  somewhat  of  a  miser,  unable  to  pardon  his  son  for 
having  quitted  his  name  .and  his  profession  to  become  a  come¬ 
dian,  and  finally  compelling  that  son  to  conceal  his  proper 
designation  while  lending  him  substantial  aid. 

The  circumstances  of  Molicre’s  own  death  have  appeared 
with  variations  in  all  biographies,  but  M.  Soulie’s  aid  has  been 
useful  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  clearing  up  many  points 
hitherto  doubtful.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1673,  he  had 
played  the  part  of  Argan  in  the  fourth  representation  of  Mal- 
ade  Imaginaire,  though  he  was  very  ill  at  the  time.  After 
reaching  home  (he  was  living  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  near  the 
spot  where  a  modern  fountain  has  been  erected  to  his  memory), 
he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  A  docu¬ 
ment,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  notary  Levasseur,  gives  the 
most  authentic  details  of  his  last  moments.  The  request  presented 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of  Moliere, 
by  his  brother-in-law  Aubry,  and  the  family  notary,  states  that 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Moliere,  finding  himself  ill  of 
the  malady  of  which  he  afterwards  died,  desired  to  testify  his 
repentance  of  all  the  faults  which  he  had  committed,  and  to  die 
in  the  Christian  faith.  He  called  for  a  priest  in  order  to  receive 
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from  him  the  last  sacraments,  and  sent  his  valet  and  another 
servant  several  times  to  Saint-Eustache,  his  parish,  for  the  two 
priests  MM.  Lenfant  and  Lechat,  w'ho  repeatedly  refused  to 
come.  Another  priest  was  then  sent  for,  who  also  refused  to 
come ;  but  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  did  so,  only  to 
find  that  Moliere  had  expired.  Having  died  without  being  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  Church,  the  vicar  of  Saint-Eustache  refused 
him  sepulture,  and  in  consequence  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Archbishop  to  command  the  necessary  rites  to  be  performed. 
The  request  added  that  Moliere  died  in  the  Christian  belief,  to 
which  he  had  borne  testimony  in  the  presence  of  two  nuns 
living  in  the  same  house  ;  also  of  a  gentleman  named  Couthon 
(in  whose  arms  he  died),  and  of  several  otlier  persons.  The 
document  also  sets  forth,  that  M.  Bernard,  the  parish  priest  of 
Saint-Germain,  had  administered  the  Sacrament  on  the  previous 
Easter  to  Moliere.  The  Abbe  Bernard  was  the  confessor  of 
the  family.  If  Moliere  had  died  in  the  parish  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sacrament  in  the  Easter  of  the  preceding  year,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  his  obsequies.  But 
the  priests  of  the  church  of  Saint-Eustache,  situate  near  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  had  long  complained  of  their  neighbours 
the  comedians ;  and  as  they  could  not  remedy  the  grievance 
while  alive,  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  showing 
their  anger  tow’ards  the  dramatist  when  dead.  Permission  was 
at  length  obtained  for  the  funeral  of  Moliere,  but  his  body  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  where  he  had  received  baptism ; 
it  was  only  permitted  to  the  vicar  of  Saint-Eustache  to  give 
ecclesiastical  burial  to  the  defunct  Moliere  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  parish,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  pomp,  that 
there  should  be  only  two  priests  present,  that  the  funeral  should 
take  place  late  in  the  day,  and  also  that  there  should  be  no 
solemn  service  whatever  for  the  deceased,  neither  in  the  said 
parish  of  Saint-Eustache  nor  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  four 
days  after  death,  that  is  on  the  21st  of  February,  1673,  Molidre 
was  buried  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  following  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  period  in  connexion  wdth  this  event  is  worth  re¬ 
producing  : — 

‘  L’on  fit  sur  les  neuf  heures  du  soir,  le  convoi  de  Jean- Baptiste 
Poq'aelin  Moliere,  tapissier  valet  de  chambre,  illustre  com^dien,  sans 
autre  pompe,  sinon  de  trois  ecclesiastiques ;  quatre  pretres  ont  porte 
le  corps  dans  une  biere  de  bois,  couverte  du  poele  des  tapissiers,  six 
enfants  bleus  portant  six  cierges  dans  six  chandeliers  d’argent,  plu- 
sieurs  laquais  j)ortant  des  flambeaux  de  cire  blanche  allumes.  Le 
corps  pris  rue  de  Richelieu,  devant  I’hotel  de  Crussol,  a  etc  porte  au 
cimetiere  de  Saint-Joseph,  et  enterre  au  pied  de  la  croix.  II  y  avoit 
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grande  foule  de  peuple  et  Ton  a  fait  distribution  de  mille  a  douze  cents 
livres  aux  pauvres  qui  s’y  sont  trouvds,  ii  chacun  cinq  sols.’ 

Of  what  character  would  the  funeral  of  Moliere  be  could  it 
take  place  in  France  to-morrow?  Between  him  and  the 
Church  feelings  of  cordiality  were  morally  impossible  ;  but  the 
grave  should  be  the  limit  of  every  animosity.  The  piiest 
might  naturally  imagine  Moliere  was  his  greatest  enemy,  but 
that  could  only  be  a  selfi.«h  view  of  the  dramatist’s  character. 
But  in  truth,  at  that  time,  and  for  a  century  later,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  was  always  most  reluctant  to  concede  to  playera 
Christian  burial,  and  they  were  excluded  from  it  by  the  Canon 
Law. 

La  Fontaine  wrote  the  well-known  epitaph  upon  Moliere, 
in  which  he  clothed  in  graceful  form  a  very  felicitous  idea : — 

‘  Sous  ce  tombeau  gisent  Plaute  et  Terence, 

Et  cependant  le  seul  Moliere  y  git. 

Leur.s  trois  talents  ne  forniaient  qu’un  esprit, 

Dont  le  bel  art  rejouissait  la  France. 

Jl  sont  partis,  et  j’ai  peu  d’esperance 
l)e  les  revoir.  Malgre  tons  nos  efforts. 

Pour  un  long  temps,  selon  toute  apparence, 

Terence  et  Plaute  et  Moliere  sont  niorts.’ 

It  will  be  of  interest  now  to  add  a  description  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  great  comic  poet  left  by  Madame 
Poisson,  daughter  of  the  actor  du  Croisy.  Madame  Poisson 
had  herself  seen  Moliere  when  she  was  very  young,  and  wrote 
the  following  description  of  him  in  the  ‘Mercure  de  France’ 
for  May,  1740: — ‘  He  was  neither  too  stout  nor  too  thin  ;  his 
‘  stature  was  rather  tall  than  short;  his  carriage  was  noble; 
‘  and  he  had  a  remarkable  good  leg.  He  walked  measuredly ; 
‘  had  a  very  serious  air ;  a  large  nose,  an  ample  mouth,  Avith 
*  full  lips  ;  brown  complexion,  and  eyebrows  black  and  thick ; 
‘  while  the  varied  motion  he  gave  to  these  latter  rendered  his 
‘  physiognomy  extremely  comic.’  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
Madame  Poisson  saAv  the  poet  after  she  was  six  years  of  age, 
but  even  supposing  she  did  not  leave  this  description  as  the 
record  of  her  own  observation,  she  in  all  probability  re¬ 
ceived  it  direct  from  personal  friends  of  Moliere,  and  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  that  early  period  of  life  are  frequently  correct  and 
indelible. 

The  efforts  to  rescue  the  early  career  of  the  dramatist  from 
obscurity  have  been  partially  successful ;  though  there  is  still 
much  that  can  only  partake  of  the  nature  of  speculation.  The 
general  impression  after  reading  his  comedies  must  be  that 
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they  are  almost  equally  adapted  for  reading  as  for  playing ;  but 
unfortunately  their  illustrious  author  held  to  a  contrary  opinion. 
In  consequence,  he  neglected  to  ensure  in  some  cases  a  form  suf¬ 
ficiently  perfect  in  which  they  might,  with  the  fullest  justice  to 
himself,  descend  to  posterity,  -whilst  as  regards  others  of  his 
pieces,  he  took  no  trouble  whatever  to  preserve  them,  and 
they  are  now  no  more  to  us  than  a  name.  The  errors  and 
faults  which  bristle  in  almost  all  editions  of  his  comedies  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  lifetime,  and  their  variations  from  the  original 
editions,  which  also  exhibited  errors,  though  frequently  only 
typographical  ones,  prove  equally,  says  M.  Despois,  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  great  poet  to  the  faithful  transmission  of  his 
writings — that  is  to  say,  concerning  that  portion  of  his  art  and 
of  his  glory,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  generally 
accessible  to  his  contemporaries,  and  the  only  durable  one  for 
posterity.  But  his  object  was  to  retain  a  species  of  copyright 
in  the  plays  of  his  own  troop,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
performed  by  other  companies. 

Moliere  left  no  complete  collection  of  his  works.  There  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  year  of  his  death,  however,  and  subsequent  to  his 
decease,  two  volumes  which  contained  many  of  his  earliest 
comedies ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  instalment  of  a  much- 
desired  work  was  the  beginning  of  a  complete  edition,  which  he 
had  undertaken  when  death  surprised  him,  and  paralysed  his 
hand  for  ever.  The  sudden  termination  of  his  life  -was  one  of 
those  calamities  whose  full  effects  are  only  felt  by  later  ages. 
It  appears  that  Moliere  had  obtained  letters  of  permission  from 
the  King  in  1671  to  print  his  theatrical  pieces,  having  been 
urged  thereto  by  his  friends,  who  represented  the  matter  to  him 
as  an  imperative  duty  on  his  part,  before  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  task  of  collection  and  supervision  for  the 
press.  A  bookseller  in  Amsterdam  published  a  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  dramatist’s  works  as  early  as  the  year  1675,  in  five 
volumes.  Afterwards,  in  1682,  Vinot,  a  friend  of  Moliere,  and 
La  Grange,  issued  his  entire  works  in  eight  volumes,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  following  seven  pieces,  which  had  not  hitherto 
seen  the  light : — Don  Garde  de  Navarre,  U Impromptu  de 
Versailles,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre.  MeUcerte,  Fes  Amants  Mag- 
nifiques.  La  Comtesse  (CEscarbagnas,  and  Le  Malude  Ima- 
ginaire.  Some  of  these  pieces,  hoAvever,  Moliere  had  himself 
been  very  unwilling  to  publish,  being  conscious  of  their  defects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  somewhat  soured  by  the  chilling  recep¬ 
tion  they  had  met  with  on  the  other.  The  play  of  Don  Garde, 
for  example,  was  one  for  which,  as  an  acting  piece,  Moliere  had 
a  strong  afiPection ;  and  yet  whenever  it  was  produced,  its 
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reception  was  unfavourable.  Undaunted  by  its  first  failure,  the 
author  played  it  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  but  only  to  find 
the  previous  verdict  sustained.  At  length,  wearied  of  his 
efforts,  he  must  have  cast  the  play  from  him  in  anger,  for  it 
was  some  time  after  his  death  before  the  manuscript  could  be 
discovered,  and  then  it  was  found  by  the  merest  accident,  and 
was  in.  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed.  This  piece  con¬ 
tains  many  nobly-sustained  speeches,  but  on  the  whole  it  lacks 
the  brilliancy  of  other  works  from  the  same  hand.  Melicerte, 
a  heroic  pastoral,  whose  subject  was  taken  from  the  history  of 
Timarete  and  Sesostris,  in  the  romance  of  Cyrus,  was  written 
for  the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  who  created  the  part  of  jMyrtil. 
Baron,  however,  having  retired  from  Moliere’s  troop  after  the 
ballet  of  the  King,  where  the  two  first  acts  were  represented, 
the  dramatist  abandoned  his  project,  and  did  not  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acts.  Don  Juan  ;  on  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  was  founded 
on  a  Spanish  piece,  El  Burlados  de  Sevilla,  and  had  five  rej)re- 
sentations  only  during  its  author’s  lifetime.  Thomas  Corneille 
translated  it  into  verse  after  Moliere’s  death,  and  it  was  played 
many  times  in  that  form.  It  was  originally  2)ublished  as  the 
writer  left  it,  but  the  censor  struck  out  a  great  number  of  pas¬ 
sages,  and  it  was  only  in  1819  that  M.  Auger  reproduced  it, 
exactly  and  verbally,  after  a  non-expurgated  edition  found  in 
the  King’s  library,  with  Moliere’s  own  text. 

M.  Despois  has  a  very  valuable  note  on  the  first  farces  attri¬ 
buted  to  Moliere.  During  his  long  tour  through  the  jwoviuces 
the  dramatist  had  composed  or  rather  sketched  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  short  comedies  or  farces,  in  one  act,  which,  after  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1658,  continued  for  some  time  to  figure  in 
the  repertoire  of  his  troop.  The  greatest  uncertainty  reigns, 
and  is  still  likely  to  reign,  as  to  the  number  and  dates  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  titles  and  the  subjects  of  these  efforts.  Amongst 
them  there  are  only  two — La  Jalousie  dn  Barbouille,  and  Le 
Medecin  Volant — whose  existing  text  is  believed  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  that  of  Moliere  to  warrant  their  full  acceptance 
amongst  his  authorised  works.  With  regard  to  the  doubtful 
ones  MM.  La  Grange  and  Vinct  give  some  details  touching 
the  reasons  for  their  disappearance.  An  interesting  story  is 
told  in  connexion  with  J.e  Docteur  Amoureux.  On  October 
24,  1658,  Moliere’s  troop  aj)i)eared  for  the  first  time  before  the 
King  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  old  Louvre.  Corneille’s 
Nicomede  was  the  piece  chosen  for  their  debut,  but  it  went  off 
indifferently.  Moliere  advanced  to  his  Majesty  and  begged 
him  to  witness  a  little  piece  which  he  had  j)roduced  in  the 
country,  and  which  had  been  received  with  great  marks  of  favour. 
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The  King  consented,  and  Le  Docteur  Amoureux  was  so  well 
received  as  to  ensure  the  future  well-being  of  the  troop.  This 
comedy  of  one  act  was  not  printed ;  its  author  formed  the  design 
of  correcting  it,  but  alas !  this  intention,  together  with  many 
other  equally  ha[)py  ones,  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Les 
Trois  Docteurs  Rivaux  was  another  of  these  lost  farces,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grimarest  this  Avas  the  short  piece  which  Moliere  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  King  under  the  circumstances  above  narrated,  but 
in  this  matter  he  appears  to  have  been  mistaken.  His  assertion 
is  formally  contradicted  by  the  double  witness  of  the  excellent 
edition  of  Moliere’s  Avorks  of  1682,  and  of  the  faithful  register 
of  La  Grange.  This  latter  farce  is  not  to  be  confounded  Avith 
the  preceding  ,one,  as  Voltaire  and  othere  have  pointed  out. 
Le  Maitre  d'Ecole  is  the  title  of  a  third  piece,  all  of  Avhich 
Avere  in  reality  adapted  from  the  Italian,  and  kept  for  playing 
purposes  only  by  the  Avriter.  Other  ])ieces  remain  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  Avhich  do  not  appear  in  Moliere’s  Avorks  as  originally 
produced.  Gonjibvs  dans  le  Sac  is ’the  title  of  a  one-act 
comedy  Avhich  Avas  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  the  latter,  hoAvever,  not  being  performed  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  after  its  predecessor.  Le  Fagoteux  is,  according 
to  the  brothers  Parfait,  the  title  which  Moliere  himself  gave 
to  his  Medecin  Malgre  Lxii.  It  appears  to  have  been  played 
under  its  OAvn  name,  however,  after  the  first  representation  of 
the  latter  piece,  according  to  La  Grange,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  at  that  time  the  tAvo  titles  AA’ere  used  for  the 
same  play.  La  Casaque  is  a  farce  only  mentioned  ,once  in 
the  register  of  La  Grange,  Avhen  it  was  played  Avith  VEcole  des 
Maris.  It  is,  nevertheless,  also  referred  to  by  another  authority. 
La  Thorilliere. 

We  have  thus,  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  M.  Despois, 
gone  through  the  list  of  farces  attributed  to  Moliere  of  which 
there  remain  to  us  only  the  titles.  We  noAV  come  to  the  two 
short  comedies,  Avhose  complete  text  has  only  been  before  the 
public  for  tAventy-sevcn  years,  viz.  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille, 
and  Le  Medecin  Volant.  The  manuscript  of  these  two  farces 
was,  in  1731,  in  the  possession  of  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  Avho 
then  lived  at  Brussels.  At  this  time  Chauvelin  de  Beausejour, 
Inspector-general  of  the  Library,  Avrote  to  Rousseau,  asking 
him  for  a  Dissertation  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  new  edition  of 
Moliere  which  he  Avas  preparing,  and  begging  him  at  the  same 
time  to  send  him  tAA'o  or  three  pieces  Avhich  he  (Rousseau)  had 
alleged  that  he  possessed  of  the  author,  and  Avhich  Moliere  had 
produced  at  the  time  he  Avent  through  the  provinces  with  his 
troop.  Rousseau  replied,  excusing  himself  from  working  upon 
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the  Dissertation,  and  contenting  himself  Avith  tracing  its  plan. 
He  also  said  to  Chauvelin  that  as  regarded  the  little  pieces 
which  Moliere  represented  in  the  provinces,  it  was  quite  true 
that  tAvo  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  it  Avas  easy  to  see  that 
Moliere  had  not  Avritten  them.  They  Avere  such  rough  drafts 
as  he  gave  to  his  actors,  Avhich  served  them  Avell  enough  during 
their  campaign,  and  Avere  in  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  each 
man  being  suited  according  to  his  talent.  But  it  was  certain 
that  he  had  never  thoroughly  set  in  order  either  of  them  upon 
paper,  that  they  Avere  Avritten  in  a  style  suitable  only  to  the 
ordinary  country  comedian,  and  Avere  not  Avorthy  either  of 
Moliere  or  of  the  public.  And  then  he  adds  this  acute  obser¬ 
vation  : — 

‘  Les  plus  grands  hoinmcs  n’ont  pas  toujours  ete  grands  en  tout :  ila 
n’ont  pas  memo  toujours  a’ouIu  I’etre ;  et  loin  qu’on  doive  regarder 
comme  precieux  tout  ce  qui  est  sort!  do  leur  plume,  on  devroit  au 
contraire,  si  on  le  pouvoit,  supprimer  avec  discretion  tout  ce  qui 
n’auroit  pas  du  en  sortir.’ 

M.  Chauvelin  AA'as  not  convinced  by  Rousseau’s  reasoning,  and 
again  pressed  the  latter  to  forward  to  him  the  tAvo  pieces  Avhich 
he  had  hitherto  Avithheld.  In  order  to  convince  his  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  justice  of  his  observations  Rousseau  sent  the 
pieces.  Brossette — Avho  exhibited  great  assiduity  in  collecting 
historical  notes  upon  Moliere,  and  to  Avhom  Rousseau  narrated 
the  history  of  these  pieces — upon  applying  to  his  friend  for 
further  information  Avas  assui’cd  that  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille 
Avas  the  first  idea  of  Geoiuje  Dandin,  and  that  the  original  of 
the  principal  adventure  in  the  piece  is  to  be  found  in  Boccac¬ 
cio’s  Decameron.  On  the  Avhole  piece  he  expressed  a  judgment 
strong  enough  to  shock  even  those  by  no  means  enamoured  of 
it,  asserting  that  it  Avas  contemptible  in  style,  and  more  ignoble 
than ,  any  he  could  imagine  Avho  had  not  read  it.  He  again 
affirmed  that  these  trivial  efforts,  even  Avhen  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  character,  ought  not  to  be  counted  amongst  the  Avorks  of 
a  celebrated  author.  Voltaire  and  La  Serre,  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  editions  of  Moliere,  adopted  the  views  of  Rousseau  upon 
these  tAvo  farces.  Viollct  le  Due,.  Avho  subsequently  published 
them,  hoAvever,  affirmed  on  tlie  contrary  that  they  Avould  not 
be  judged  unworthy  of  Moliere  by  any  of  those  admirers  Avho 
wished  avcU  to  consider  in  Avhat  epoch,  at  what  age,  and  for 
what  purpose  they  Avere  composed.  In  1845  M.  Aime-Martin 
first  emphatically  incorporated  these  farces  in  his  third  edition 
of  the  AA'orks  of  Moliere,  and  since  that  time  they  have  habitu¬ 
ally  found  a  place  in  every  collection. 

The  completion  of  M.  Despois’  edition  Avill  be  looked  forAvard 
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to  with  much  interest.  The  portion  of  it  already  accomplished 
extends  only  to  two  volumes.  In  the  first  are  printed  La  Ja¬ 
lousie  du  Barbouille,  Le  Medecin  Volant  (both  of  which  we  have 
just  had  under  notice),  L'Etourdi,  and  /.e  Dejnt  Amoureux. 
The  second  contains  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Sganarelle,  ou  le 
Cocu  hnaginaire,  Don  Garde  de  Navarre,  and  E£cole  des 
Maris.  Many  interesting  facts  have  transpired  respecting  all 
these  plays.  E^tourdi  is  chiefly  moulded  on  an  Italian  comedy 
by  Barbieri,  from  which  the  character  of  Mascarille  is  taken,  but 
the  author  has  gathered  in  many  other  places  also  material  for 
his  comedy.  It  was  this  piece  which  really  instituted  a  new 
era  for  comedy  in  France ;  before  its  appearance  the  stage  was 
appropriated  by  plays  devoted  to  intrigue,  but  exhibiting  very 
little  method  or  character.  The  servant  Mascarille  "was  really 
the  first  assertion  of  the  great  creative  genius  of  Moliere. 
Doubtless  the  observant  actor  had  met  with  his  original  during 
his  peregiinations,  though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
character  had  its  earliest  rough  outlines  in  Barbieri.  The  most 
varied  opinions  have  been  entertained  upon  this  comedy; 
Voltaire  depreciating  it  greatly,  and  Victor  Hugo  lauding  it 
as  possessing  a  brilliancy  and  a  freshness  which  too  soon  faded 
from  its  author’s  intellect  in  consequence  of  his  departure  from 
the  original  founts  of  his  inspiration.  As  early  as  1732  this 
play  was  translated  into  English  and  dedicated  to  ,  Lord 
Chesterfield.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Dryden  imitated  L'Etourdi 
in  his  Sir  Martin  Mar-all.  Murphy  also  drew  upon  it  in  the 
second  act  of  his  School  for  Guardians.  M.  Soulie  shows  that 
Moliere  habitually  performed  the  part  of  Mascarille  in  a  dress 
consisting  of  doublet,  knee-breeches,  and  cloak  of  satin. 

Le  Depit  Amoureux  is  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  a  portion  of 
which  is  thoroughly  original,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  that  is 
also  the  part  which  is  most  brilliant.  The  characters  of  Gros- 
Rene  and  Maiinette  in  this  comedy  are  amongst  the  most 
poj)ular  with  French  actors  and  actresses,  and  in  1844  the 
celebrated  Rachel  appeared  in  the  part  of  Marinette.  There  is 
so  much  of  ease  and  lightness  in  the  piece  as  easily  to  account 
for  the  preference  shown  by  the  interpreters  of  the  stage. 
Vanbrugh  and  another  English  writer,  Edward  Ravenscroft, 
have  both  borrowed  from  this  play,  the  former,  in  his  Mistake, 
having  been  a  very  close  imitator.  In  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
Moliere  exhibited  himself  as  the  great  satirist,  and  demon¬ 
strated  his  power  of  penetrating  the  outer  shell  and  discovering 
the  inner  weaknesses  of  humanity.  It  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  affected  literary  society  of  Paris,  and  those  ladies 
who  held  assemblies  in  which  only  ‘purified’  French  was 
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allowed  to  be  spoken.  The  successors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  found  themselves  travestied  in  a  most  merciless  manner, 
and  yet  with  sufficient  truth  to  nature  to  make  the  offence  all 
the  more  galling.  The  Avorks  of  Mdlle.  de  Scudery  Avere  the 
direct  text  of  the  dramatist’s  happy  inspiration.  There  is  little 
Avonder  that  in  consequence  of  Molicre’s  exploit  the  Avhole 
toAvn  Avas  in  a  ferment.  It  matters  less  as  regards  this  play 
than  for  many  others,  Avhether  Moliere  conceived  the  idea,  or 
Avhether  its  lines  had  been  broadly  Avorked  upon  before,  seeing 
that  its  great  poAver  lay  in  its  trenchant  satire  upon  an  existing 
clique.  The  piece  Avas  not  printed  until  the  year  after  it  had 
been  played,  viz.  in  1660,  and  Moliere,  in  a  preface  Avhich  he 
gave  to  it,  advanced  an  apology  for  ])rlnting  it,  in  the  course  of 
Avhich  he  says  : — ‘  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  it,  and  am  fallen 

*  under  the  misfortune  of  seeing  a  surreptitious  copy  of  my  play 
‘  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  together  Avith  a  privilege, 

*  knavishly  obtained,  of  printing  it.  I  cried  out  in  vain,  “  0 

*  “  times  I  O  manners  I  ”  They  shoAved  me  there  Avas  a  necessity 

*  for  me  to  be  in  print,  or  have  a  laAvsuit ;  and  the  last  evil  is 
‘  Avorse  than  the  first.  Fate,  therefore,  must  be  submitted  to, 
‘  and  I  must  consent  to  a  thing  which  they  Avould  not  fail  to  do 
‘  Avithout  me.  Lord  !  the  strange  perplexity  of  sending  a  book 
‘  abroad !  and  Avhat  an  aAvkAvard  figure  an  author  makes  the 
‘  first  time  he  is  in  print !  ’  This  play  has  furnished  scenes  for 
many  English  authors,  including  Shadwell  and  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn.  Moliere  played  the  Marquis  de  Mascarille  in  this 
comedy  (a  name  Avhich  Ave  have  seen  in  a  previous  play),  and 
his  dress  is  curiously  described  as  having  been  an  enormous 
Avig,  a  very  small  hat,  a  ruffle  like  a  morning  gOAvn,  rolls  in 
Avhich  children  could  play  hide-and-seek,  tassels  like  cornu¬ 
copias,  ribbons  that  covered  his  shoes,  Avith  heels  half  a  foot  in 
height.  A  curious  incident  is  recorded  of  Sganarelle,  ou 
le  Cocu  Imaginaire.  A  certain  M.  Neufyillenaine  Avas  so 
smitten  by  it  that  he  Avent  to  sec  it  played  several  times  in 
succession.  His  memory  Avas  so  retentive  that  he  quickly  got 
it  by  heart,  Avrote  it  out,  and  published  it  on  his  OAvn  anthority, 
praising  it  A'ery  highly  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Avhich  he  prefixed 
to  the  AA'ork.  This  Avas  naturally  a  little  too  much  for  any 
man,  and  Moliere  claimed  the  King’s  privilege  Avhereby  his 
OAvn  name  Avas  inserted  instead  of  that  of  his  admirer  Neuf- 
villenaine.  It  is  universally  confessed  that  Sganarelle  is  as 
thoroughly  distinct  and  original  a  character  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  range  of  English  and  French  dramatists.  Such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mean  and  foolish  qualities  had  never  before  been 
seized  upon.  The  play  Avas  imitated  by  (amongst  others)  Sir 
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William  Davenant  in  The  Playhouse  to  Let,  the  second  act  of 
which  is  a  very  close  translation  from  Moliere’s  comedy.  No 
fewer  than  eight  English  imitations  have  been  pointed  out. 
Some  observations  have  already  been  made  respecting  Don 
Garde  de  Navarre',  and  we  now  only  mention  the  curious 
fact  that  from  an  English  imitation  of  this  heroic  comedy 
Thackeray  drew  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Yellow  Plush 
Papers,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace.  UEcole  des 
Maris  is  a  comedy  w-hich  was  entirely  successful,  and  appears 
to  be  indebted  to  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  and  the  Decameron 
of  Boccaccio.  We  again  find  a  Sganarelle,  and  the  character 
brings  out  the  dramatist  to  his  full  strength  as  an  original 
genius ;  the  follies  which  the  dramatist  wishes  to  strike  at  are 
well  concentred  upon  his  shoulders.  We  do  not  see  here  the 
fool  simply,  but  a  being  who  is  to  be  a  lesson  for  others  after 
him.  Moliere  preaches  in  this  comedy  with  a  force  and  direct¬ 
ness  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  they  go  directly  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  meanest  and  the  most  exalted,  seeing  that  the 
lesson  itself  is  capable  of  an  application  wide  as  are  the 
varying  classes  of  humanity.  Moliere  was  goaded  to  excel 
himself  in  the  production  of  this  piece  from  the  fact  that  since 
the  failure  of  his  Don  Garde  de  Navarre  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  inaugurate  a  new  triumph, — first,  to  efface 
the  impression  made  upon  the  King  and  his  court,  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  sustain  his  own  theatre  and  procure  a 
livelihood  for  his  troop.  The  play  not  only  served  its  author’s 
purpose  then,  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  most 
frequently  reproduced  in  every  succeeding  generation.  In 
certain  copies  of  tbe  original  edition  of  this  comedy  M.  Moland 
says  there  will  be  found  an  engraving  representing  the  amus¬ 
ing  scenfe  in  the  second  act  when  Isabelle  appears  to  be 
embracing  Sganarelle  yet  is  at  the  same  time  giving  her  hand 
to  her  lover  Valere  to  kiss.  M.  Despois  indulges  the  specula¬ 
tion  that  this  incident  may  also  have  been  the  subject  of  that 
picture  from  Utlcole  des  Maris,  which  Moliere  preserved  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  of  which  M.  Soulie  has  discovered  traces 
so  long  afterwards  as  1738,  and  which  he  does  not  despair  of 
being  yet  able  to  recover  to  the  world. 

The  name  of  Beffara  is  favourably  known  in  connexion  with 
Moliere  researches.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  task  of 
recovering  many  valuable  facts  from  the  lumber-room  of  his¬ 
tory  in  relation  to  our  illustrious  author  should  have  devolved 
not  on  the  most  brilliant  men  of  letters  in  France,  nor  even 
upon  the  quiet  and  industrious  students  of  literature,  but  upon 
one  who  for  a  long  time  fulfilled  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
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Police  in  Paris.  Beffara  has  discovered  for  us  the  actual  mar¬ 
riage  register  of  Moliere  and  many  other  equally  iiuportant 
documents.  For  a  long  period  the  admirers  of  the  dramatist 
were  unwilling  to  accept  these  discoveries  as  genuine,  and  sifted 
them  with  the  minutest  care.  But  they  have  now  passed  into 
absolute  and  unim])eachable  additions  to  the  biography  of 
Moliere.  M.  J.  Taschereau,  the  director  and  general  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  the  ‘  Bibliotheque’  adopted  from  the  first  and 
without  any  restriction  the  discoveries  of  Beffara,  and  sus¬ 
tained  their  authenticity  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Marquis  of  Fortia.  In  the  three  editions  of  his  work  upon  the 
life  and  plays  of  Moliere  he  has  added  successively  the  new 
documents  discovered  by  Beffara  subsequently  to  his  first  re¬ 
searches  ;  and  several  years  after  the  death  of  that  impassioned 
investigator  into  the  history  of  Moliere,  he  rendered  him  a  just 
and  lasting  tribute  of  remembrance.  In  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  work,  issued  in  1844,  M.  Taschereau  says, 
that  the  notes  which  Beffara  left  ‘  have  served  us  well  in  the 
*  determination  of  many  an  indecisive  point,  in  the  com[)leting  of 
‘  much  imperfect  information,  and  have  also  taught  us  to  avoid, 

‘  or  to  explode,  many  errors.  Death  has  struck  that  indefa- 
‘  tigable  and  conscientious  labourer,  but  has  not  prevented  him 
‘  from  being,  after  that  event,  useful  to  literary  history.’  The 
notes  of  M.  Bazin,  also,  which  first  appeared  in  the  ‘Revue 
‘  des  deux  Mondes,’  have  not  been  without  their  influence.  A 
portion  of  these  appeared  originally  in  July  1847,  and  the  latter 
part,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  last  years  of  Moliere,  ap¬ 
peared  in  January  1848.  M.  Bazin  has  unearthed  many  inte¬ 
resting  facts,  is  enthusiastic  to  a  degree  over  his  subject,  but 
appears  occasionally  too  incautious  in  accepting  older  researches 
as  genuine  and  working  upon  them  accordingly.  He  adopted 
in  too  Avholesale  a  manner  the  life  of  the  dramatist,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1682,  and  Avas  attributed  to  La  Grange  and  Vinot, 
and  which  he  considered  in  some  sort  as  forming  testamentary 
memorials.  He  began,  as  he  himself  says,  with  that  which  is 
obscure,  but  ended  with  what  was  true  and  veritable  light 
shed  upon  the  brilliant  genius  and  history  of  the  dramatist. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  his  researches  have  been  adopted 
by  M.  Soulie.  One  incident  M.  Bazin  relates  which  we  have 
not  met  with  elsewhere.  He  states  that  the  Comte  de  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  a  man  whose  judgment  was  to  be  relied  upon  beyond 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  on  hearing  of  Moliere’s  death,  wrote 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1673,  as  follows  to  the  Jesuit  Father 
Rapin :  ‘  Behold,  Moliere  dead  in  a  moment  I  I  am  sorely 
‘  distressed.  In  our  day  we  shall  see  no  one  to  take  his  place. 
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‘  and  perhaps  the  succeeding  age  will  not  witness  a  man  after 
‘  his  mould.’  Bazin  well  adds ;  ‘  Deux  siecles  bientot  sont 
‘  passes,  et  nous  attendons  encore.’ 

Moliere  has  no  existing  descendants.  According  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Beffara,  he  had  left  one  only  daughter,  born  in 
1665,  and  conseqi^ently  a  minor  in  the  year  1673,  the  period 
at  which  her  father  died ;  deeds  were  drawn  up  to  secure  the 
rights  of  his  child.  Tlie  daughter  of  Moliere,  after  having 
married  Claude  de  Bachel,  M.  de  Montalant,  retired  with  her 
husband  to  Argenteuil.  Their  certificates  of  decease,  published 
by  M.  Taschereau,  state  that  Madame  de  Montalant  died  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1723,  in  her  house  at  Argenteuil,  and  that  her 
husband  was  buried  in  1738  in  the  Church  of  Augustin  in  the 
same  place,  interments  Avhich  he'  had  demanded  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Pierre  Chapiiis.  Distant  relatives  of  the  husband  were 
in  existence  many  years  afterwards,  but  no  persons  of  the  blood 
of  Moliere.  A  manuscript  note  by  Beffara  says  that  the 
Poquelin  family  was  extinguished  tou'ards  the  year  1780;  and 
it  is  probable  also  that  the  family  of  Pierre  Chapuis,  which 
succeeded  to  the  remainder  of  the  fortune  and  the  effects  of 
Moliere,  is  also  extinct.  M.  Soulie,  however,  thinks  it  just 
possible  that  some  descendant  of  Chapuis  may  still  exist  who 
possesses,  without  knowing  the  source  from  whence  it  was  de¬ 
rived,  some  old  family  portrait  or  memorial,  which  has  been 
continuously  transmitted  from  inheritor  to  inheritor,  down  to 
our  oAvn  day.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  family  of 
Moliere  is  extinct,  and  it  is  not  a  little  noteworthy  that  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  which  England 
also  has  produced  during  the  past  three  centuries. 

The  dramatist  appears  to  have  drawn  his  lively  fancy  and 
imagination  from  his  mother.  Beffara  gives  some  interesting 
details  respecting  her,  from  which  she  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  Avorthy  of  having  given  to  the  world  this  inimitable 
genius.  In  the  very  few  books  which  she  possessed,  Avere  in¬ 
cluded  the  ‘  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,’  and  the  Bible.  Amongst 
the  effects  of  Moliere  himself,  and  regarded  by  him  as  almost 
his  greatest  treasures,  Avere  two  copies  of  Plutarch  and  the 
Bible;  and  speculation  supposes  the  latter  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  his  mother.  One  thing  is  clearly  established,  that  as  a 
child  he  Avas  constantly  under  her  eye,  and  probably  derived 
from  her  his'  extraordinary  affection  for  Plutarch  and  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  from  Marie  Cresse  that  Moliere  drcAV  his 
elevated  spirit,  his  simple  and  yet  elegant  habits,  his  delicate 
health,  his  attraction  for  the  country  outside  Paris;  and  though 
as  a  very  distinct  individuality  she  has  remained  almost  unknoAvn 
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up  to  the  present  clay,  she  had  a  decided  and  powerful  bias  on 
the  opening  life  of  her  eldest-born  son.  M.  Aime-AIartin  has 
very  justly  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  library  of  a  man 
of  letters  can  never  be  an  indifferent  point.  It  is  in  contem¬ 
plating  his  favourite  authors  that  we  can  alone  trace  to  their 
source  the  first  inspirations  of  genius,  discover  the  page,  the 
line,  perhaps  the  word,  which  originally  evoked  them,  and  per¬ 
ceive,  by  a  sudden  accession  of  light,  how  a  thought  which  at 
first,  perhaps,  appeared  to  us  to  be  unworthy  of  our  attention 
has  been  made  to  give  birth  to  a  sublime  idea.  In  the  library 
of  Moliere  Avere  to  be  found  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Herodotus, 
Terence,  Horace,  Seneca,  Montaigne,  Corneille,  Virgil,  and 
Titus  Livius ;  and  of  many  of  these  authors  he  was  a  devout 
student. 

In  an  article  in  the  ‘  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  Sir  Walter 
Scott  styled  Moliere  the  prince  of  all  comic  poets,  and  this 
verdict  no  one  would  now  venture  to  dispute,  notwithstanding 
that  we  on  this  side  the  Channel  have  so  many  authors  who  are 
justly  distinguished  for  their  comic  dramatic  talent.  But  where 
Moliere’s  supremacy  over  them  can  be  perceived  is  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  better  known,  seized,  and  developed  the  genius 
and  force  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Neither  can  a 
writer  be  named  who  has  wTitten  with  more  justice,  precision, 
and  propriety  of  expression.  No  one  has  better  held  the  just 
mean  between  persons  and  their  education,  character,  sex,  and 
blood  than  Moliere.  Goethe  indignantly  repelled  the  criticisms 
of  Schlegcl  upon  the  French  dramatist.  Schlegel  had  not  the 
esprit  which  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Moliere.  But  the  author  of  Fnust,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  accepted  on  this  matter  in  an  unquestioning 
spirit,  says: — 

‘  I  have  known  and  loved  Moliere  from  my  youth,  and  have  learned 
from  him  during  my  whole  life.  I  never  fail  to  read  some  of  his 
plays  every  year,  that  I  may  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  what 
is  excellent.  It  is  not  merely  the  perfectly  artistic  treatment  which 
delights  me ;  but  particularly  the  amiable  nature,  the  highly -formed 
mind,  of  the  poet.  There  is  in  him  a  grace  and  feeling  for  the  de¬ 
corous,  and  a  tone  of  good  society,  which  his  innate  beautiful  nature 
could  only  attain  by  daily  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  age.  Of  Menander  I  only  know  the  few  fragments;  but  these 
give  me  so  high  an  idea  of  him,  that  I  look  upon  this  great  Greek  as 
the  only  man  who  could  be  compared  to  Moliere.’ 

The  creator  of  types  must  sooner  or  later,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  which  may  threaten  him,  obtain  his  full  recognition  and 
reward. 
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Although  it  is  indubitable  that  in  his  earlier  plays  Moliere 
was  largely  indebted  to  Italian  authors,  yet,  when  his  genius 
took  its  boldest  flights — as  in  his  later  works  more  especially — 
he  was  eminently  original,  perhaps  more  so  indeed  than  most 
other  writers  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  rank.  He  could  isolate 
a  passion  and  show  it  in  all  its  nakedness,  with  a  force  un¬ 
paralleled  ;  and  his  plays  may  be  said  to  run  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  feeling.  It  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  his  paro¬ 
dies  of  exalted  personages  living  at  the  time  he  wrote  are  not  « 
so  close  as  has  been  assumed.  They  are  too  lifelike,  never¬ 
theless,  for  their  leading  traits  to  be  due  to  anything  save  the 
personal  observation  of  the  dramatist,  which  was  of  the  keenest 
description.  Almost  every  one  of  his  plays  has  furnished  his 
countrymen  with  ‘  wise  saws  and  modern  instances,’  and  in 
many  cases  his  phrases  are  quoted  in  total  ignorance  of*  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  originally  derived.  So  wide 
was  his  observation,  that  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspeai’e, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  him  almost  everything  in 
the  way  of  occupation  or  profession.  Mons.  Castel-Blaze  wrote 
a  book,  we  are  told,  to  prove  that  Moliere  was  a  perfect  musi¬ 
cian.  ‘  MM.  Truinet  and  Paringault,  barristers,  printed  one  to 
‘  convince  the  world  he  was  a  most  able  and  learned  lawyer ; 

‘  Mo'ns.  M.  Raymond,  that  he  must  have  studied  medicine 
‘  most  thoroughly  in  order  to  be  able  to  imitate  so  accurately 
‘  the  medical  jargon  of  his  time.’  And  so  on  ;  the  list  of  occu¬ 
pations  being  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatise  Moliere  to 
English  soil,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  indifterent  success. 

M.  Van  Laun  gives  us  some  readable  details  on  this  subject  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition.  It  appears  that  the  oldest  of 
these  English  translations  was  published  only  forty  years  after 
Moliere’s  death.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  John  Ozell,  and 
printed  for  Bernard  Lintoff  in  1714.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  author  was  a  man  who  did  not 
mince  matters  in  his  translation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  trans¬ 
lated  at  times  somewhat  too  freely.  The  second  translation, 
executed  in  1732,  and  printed  for  John  Watts,  was  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  Moliere,  both  in  French  and  English,  and  with, 
the  following  apt  motto  from  Horace : — 

‘  Hie  meret  sera  liber  Sosiis ;  hie  et  mare  transit, 

Et  longum  note  seriptori  prorogat  sevum.* 

Some  of  the  pictures  in  this  edition,  which  was  far  more  literal 
than  the  former,  were  drawn  by  Hogarth.  TI»e  translators 
dedicated  their  work  to  the  Queen.  A  third  translation,  also 
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printed  by  "Watts,  was  issued  in  1739,  containing  fourteen  more 
plays  than  appeared  in  the  previous  edition,  and  before  each 
of  the  new  comedies  was  a  picture  by  the  well-known  Boucher. 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Various  other  translations  followed,  though  sometimes  only  of 
special  plays,  down  to  the  year  1771.  Samuel  Foote  executed 
translations  of  two  or  three  plays. 

For  ourselves,  we  regard  the  attempt  to  translate  Moliere 
into  English  as  absolutely  vain  and  hopeless.  The  exquisite 
purity  and  terseness  of  his  language  have  never  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  French  writer  of  modern  times,  and  to  trans- 
])ort  these  qualities  into  a  foreign  tongue  is  not  possible.  M. 
Van  Laun  is  therefore  rather  to  be  pitied  for  having  embarked 
in  so  hopeless  an  undertaking  than  blamed  for  failing  in  it : 
but  it  would  require  a  much  more  perfect  command  of  the 
English  language  at  its  best  periods,  than  he  possesses,  to 
enable  him  to  present  a  single  scene  respectably. 

Of  the  genius  of  the  great  dramatist  himself  nothing  requires 
to  be  said.  He  commands,  like  a  great  classic,  the  admiration 
of  all  cultivated  men  in  all  nations  and  in  all  time.  To  many  a 
man  of  letters  he  is  a  bosom  friend,  and  there  is  no  writer  of 
bis  country  who  has  received  so  profound  a  recognition  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  The  pinnacle  to  which  he  has  attained 
belongs  only  to  the  very  few  master-minds  of  the  universe. 
We  heartily  welcome  all  the  researches  and  revelations  con¬ 
cerning  him  with  which  his  devoted  admirers  in  France  have  pre¬ 
sented  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
has  recently  been  rekindled  for  the  name  of  Moliere  will  result 
in  further  valuable  and  notable  discoveries. 
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Akt.  III. — 1.  New  Zealand  Forests.  Speech  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Vogel,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repi’esentatives  on  the 
14th  July,  1874.  Printed  by  Authority.  Wellington:  1874 

2.  Papers  relating  to  State  Forests,  their  Conservation,  Plant¬ 
ing,  Management,  ^c.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  by  command  of  His  Excellency.  Wel¬ 
lington  :  1874. 

3.  Reports  on  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1867;  viz.  Re¬ 
port  on  Seeds  and  Saplings  of  Forest  Trees.  By  Dr. 
Hooker.  Report  on  the  Products  of  Forest  Cultivation. 
By  P.  L.  SiMMONDS,  Esq.  Report  on  Timber  and  Forest 
Produce.  By  T.  W.  Webber,  Esq.  Report  on  Products 
of  Useful  Insects.  By  M.  A.  Murray. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  q/'  1873 ;  viz. 
Report  on  the  Collection  of  Imports  of  Rate  Material.  By 
Professor  Archer,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

5.  Tables  of  the  Results  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  on  the 
Strength  of  British,  Colonial,  and  other  Woods.  By  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.  London:  1867. 

6.  Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  de  Revision  des  Services 
administratifs  sur  la  reunion  du  service  des  forets  au  Ministers 
de  V Agriculture  et  du  Commerce.  Par  M.  le  Vicomte  de 
Bonald,  Membre  de  I’Assemblee  Nationale.  (Seance  du 
25  Novembre,  1872.) 

^IIERE  is  no  department  of  literature  to  which  the  residents 
In  a  great  city  can  turn  with  more  certainty  of  mental  re¬ 
freshment  than  that  which  deals  with  the  numerous  subjects 
that  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Forestry.  The  change 
of  scene  and  of  emotion  thus  to  be  attained  is  perhaps  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  study.  History,  politics, 
religion,  bring  back  the  mind  to  the  very  subjects  of  daily  dis¬ 
cussion  or  anxiety  from  which  it  is  wished  to  escape.  Dramatic 
and  epic  poetry,  however  the  perusal  of  the  immortal  lines  of 
the  ‘  lofty,  grave  tragedians  ’  may  carry  back  the  fancy  to  the 
simple  habits  of  the  heroic  ages,  yet  hinge  on  the  very  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  which  are  the  motives  of  the  life  which  sur¬ 
rounds  us.  It  is  not  everyone  who  finds  refreshment  in  abstract 
science,  nor  is  it  always  the  case  that  even  the  scientific  man 
can  find  rest  in  mere  change  of  the  details  of  his  toil.  Voyage 
and  travel,  when  graphic  and  pictorial,  may  give  dioramic 
glances  at  distant  and  interesting  scenes ;  but  it  is  very  rare 
that  the  traveller  adds  to  his  special  qualifications  that  descrip- 
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tive  power  which  carries  the  reader  along  with  tne  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  author.  At  the  best  such  a  diversion  of  thought 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  short  holiday,  on  moor  or  trout 
stream,  to  return  from  which  the  dated  ticket  is  already  in  the 
pocket  of  the  sportsman.  Works  of  fiction,  even  if  written  by 
the  pen  of  a  master,  are  so  brief  in  the  interest  they  excite,  and 
so  apt  to  be  read  with  the  substitution  of  real  for  imaginary 
personages  and  incidents,  as  often  to  fatigue,  almost  as  much 
as  to  refresh,  the  mind.  And  then,  whether  in  poetry,  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  imaginative  fiction,  how  often  does  it  occur  that  one 
can  light  upon  a  book  that  is  at  once  fresh  and  good  ? 

The  subject  of  Forestry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  so  closely  allied  to  what  most  charms  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  aesthetic  faculties,  and  the  cultivated  intelligence,  that 
even  the  humblest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  possess  a  special  charm.  To  the  poetic  fancy  the  very 
word  Forest  recalls  the  scene  of  some  legendary  drama.  Pan 
is  not  yet  dead.  A  dreamy  languor,  such  as  that  which  the 
cool  shade  of  lofty  trees  causes  to  the  senses,  steals  over  the 
mind  with  the  thoughts  of  the  green  canopy  spread  by  the 
young  leaves  of  the  beech,  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  pine  woods, 
the  dark  and  scented  obscurity  of  the  orange  grove.  The 
limitation  of  the  visible  horizon  which  is  caused  by  forest 
scenery,  whether  in  dense  unbroken  masses,  as  in  the  j)ine 
woods  that  skirt  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  in  broken  glades,  as  in 
some  of  the  forests  and  forest-like  parks  of  England,  gives  a 
sensation  of  repose.  The  fairy  folk  keep  their  last  hold  on  our 
fancy,  and  the  ruder  gnomes  of  our  German  kinsmen  yet  hold 
their  own  against  the  schoolmaster  and  the  needle-gun,  under 
the  shade  of  ancient  trees. 

Again,  for  the  artist  an  unbounded  field  of  delight  is  afforded 
by  the  forest.  Not  only  are  shadowy  vistas  the  special  haunt 
of  the  landscape  painter,  but  every  form  of  floral  beauty  finds 
its  home  in  the  green  wood.  In  our  own  woods,  the  delicacy 
and  varied  form  of  the  foliage  is  the  chief  charm,  a  charm 
which  is  absent  in  the  more  gorgeous  and  massive  beauty  of 
the  tropical  woods,  as  it  is  in  the  gloomy  awe  of  the  northern 
pine  growth.  The  flowers  of  our  forest  trees  are  chiefly  catkins, 
or  flowers  without  coloured  petals.  They  are  very  graceful  in 
their  brief  life,  but  they  do  not  light  up  the  green  gloom  with 
the  star-like  brightness  of  the  flowers  of  the  tropical  forests. 
In  the  South  of  France  the  Catalpa  hangs  out  a  delicate  white 
drapery  on  its  lofty  boughs,  to  which  our  Flora  can  offer  no  paral¬ 
lel,  although  we  may  point  to  the  snowy  sheets  of  blossom  which 
cover  the  stunted  forms  of  the  May-thorn.  But  in  the  damp 
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warmth  which  is  so  pestilent  to  the  white  man,  not  only  does 
the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  tropical  forests  shoot  up  in  spires 
of  giant  growth,  but  the  crimson,  and  white,  and  many-coloured 
flowers  that  are  borne  by  the  trees  themselves,  are  paled  and 
dwarfed  by  the  extraordinary  beauty,  and  weird  and  unim¬ 
aginable  forms,  assumed  by  the  flowers  of  the  lianas,  climbing 
plants,  and  especially  of  the  epiphitic  orchids.  Nature  may  be 
almost  described  as  attempting,  in  these  plants,  to  pass  from 
the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom  at  a  bound.  Scorning 
the  earth,  living  like  birds  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  from 
which  they  hang  down  their  long,  scented  petals,  mocking  the 
forms  of  the  insects,  without  aid  from  whose  industry  some 
genera  of  orchideous  plants  are  unable  to  perpetuate  their 
species,  these  glories  of  the  tropical  woods  seem  to  claim  a 
higher  rank  in  creation  than  that  of  terrestrial  flowers. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  a  pictorial  sense  alone,  or  even  chiefly, 
that  we  speak  of  the  charm  of  the  study  of  forest  life.  Nor  is 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  those  economical  considera¬ 
tions  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  to  be  so  important. 
It  is  rather  because,  in  his  influence  on  forest  vegetation, 
either  as  a  destroyer  or  as  a  restorer,  man  can  produce  a  more 
marked,  visible,  widespread,  and  permanent  change  on  the 
planet  he  inhabits  than  he  can  effect  in  any  other  manner.  In 
his  influence  on  forests,  man  becomes  a  fellow-worker  with 
Nature  herself.  He  can  thus  wield,  and  often  has  unconsciously 
wielded,  the  wand  of  her  irresistible  power.  There  is  nothing 
with  regard  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  we  are 
so  utterly  helpless,  so  entirely  unable  to  apply  any  remedy  but 
that  of  patient  endurance,  as  the  weather.  But  we  karn  from 
the  study  of  Forestry,  that  however  impotent  may  be  the  wish 
to  draw  a  cloud  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  or  to  dispel  a  thick 
veil  of  mist  that  envelopes  the  traveller  like  a  sheet,  if  we  look 
to  the  moment  alone,  it  is  altogether  within  our  power,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  time,  to  change  the  climate  of  a  country. 
Patient  toil,  directed  by  that  skill  which  is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  forester,  can  produce  shaded  springs  in  a  dry  land,  and 
water  brooks  in  the  desert.  Angry  impetuosity,  ignorantly 
aiming  at  undue  gain  or  hot  revenge,  may  convert,  and  in 
many  places  has  converted,  land  famous  for  abundant  fertility 
into  arid  waste.  The  ruthless  exterminator  of  forests  modifies 
not  only  the  productive  character,  but  the  climatic  condition,  of 
wide  ranges  of  country.  Had  we  the  power  of  depicting  the 
aspect  of  the  earth,  as  it  must  have  been  apparent,  age  after 
age,  to  any  observer  on  the  nearest  planet,  we  should  recognise 
at  one  time  the  presence  of  a  greenish  lustre,  such  uz  that 
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•which  is  supposed  to  denote  the  presence  of  large  forests  in 
Mars,  and  at  another  time  th<?  prevalence  of  a  paler  shimmer, 
like  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  waterless  cinders  left  by 
the  volcanoes  of  the  moon. 

As  this  power  of  the  secular  modiflcation  of  climate  is  that 
attribute  of  the  craft  of  the  forester  which  most  readily  fires . 
the  imagination,  so  must  the  means  of  exerting  that  power  be 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  outcome  of  his  toil.  It  is  that  which 
finally  represents  the  value  of  his  work.  The  details  which 
it  is  necessary  to  master,  before  we  come  even  within  sight  of 
that  goal,  are  numerous  and  Important.  If  we  watch  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  forester  as  they  occur  one  by  one,  we  shall 
find  that  we  omit  but  few  of  the  elements  of  a  jx)lite  education. 
It  will  be,  we  hope,  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  glance 
at  those  requirements,  and  to  see  what  steps  are  being  taken, 
in  our  OAvn  colonies  and  dependencies,  as  Avell  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  w’orld,  to  train  a  body  of  men  who  shall  be,  both  theore¬ 
tically  and  practically,  adepts  in  forest  loi'e. 

The  area  over  Avhich  the  experience  of  the  skilled  forester 
extends  is  very  wide,  Avhether  regarded  according  to  its 
geographical  range,  or  according  to  its  physiological  extent. 
From  the  high-water  line  of  our  tidal  seas — from  the  lower 
level  at  which  the  scrub  of  the  Ghor  is  Avashed  by  the  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Jordan,  1,200  feet  beloAv  the  surface  level  of  the 
Mediterranean — to  the  loAver  line  of  perpetual  snoAv  on  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  each  orographic  province,  or  zone  of  vertical 
ascent,  has  its  appropriate  Flora.  The  forester  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  not  Avith  timber  trees  alone,  but  Avith  at  least  as 
much  of  the  organic  Avorld  as  is  connected,  Avhether  in  a 
friendly  or  in  a  hostile  mode,  Avith  their  growth  and  Avelfare. 
As  to  actual  trees,  the  range  in  size  extends  from  the  minute 
form  of  the  Alpine  Willow,  Avhich  Ave  have  picked  on  the 
summit  of  SkiddaAv,  of  less  than  three  inches  in  height,  to  the 
lofty  colutnn  of  the  majestic  Wellingtonia,  Avhich  toAvers,  in 
the  Giant  Yosemite  Valley,  to  an  altitude  of  350  feet.  A 
height  of  200  feet  is  attained  by  the  Umbrella  Pines  of  Italy. 
In  Sclavonia  the  Sapin  {Abies  pectinata)  attains  an  ordinary 
heig^ht  of  275  feet.  The  Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  is  described 
by  Dr.  Mueller  as  attaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  River,  in 
Victoria,  the  height  of  420  feet  in  many  instances.  The  Califor¬ 
nian  Big  Tree  is  said  to  measure  96  feet  in  girth.  In  length 
of  life  and  rapidity  of  growth  the  diversity  is  no  less  marked. 
A  Pinus  sylvestris,  from  Finland,  70  feet  in  height  €and  72 
inches  in  gii’th,  has  been  found  to  register  the  passage  of  518 
seasons  by  its  concentric  rings.  The  venerable  YeAvs  that 
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form  a  majestic  avenue  at  Studley  Royal,  or  the  yet  more 
magnificent  patriarchs  of  the  same  species  that  form  a  kind  of 
Druidic  circle  in  the  sequestered  and  beautiful  glade,  near 
Guildford,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  Fairy  Land,'  must  have 
been  in  existence  when  the  wood  of  the  yew  decided  the  fate 
of  battle,  in  Norman  or  even  in  Saxon  times.  The  Euca¬ 
lyptus  globulus,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  attains  gigantic 
dimensions.  It  has  the  property  of  absorbing  ten  times  its 
Aveight  of  Avater  from  the  soil,  and  of  emitting  antiseptic  cam- 
phorous  effluvia.  When  soAvn  in  marshy  ground  it  Avill  dry 
it  up  in  a  very  short  time,  according  to  the  evidence  collected 
by  M.  Gimbert,  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.’ 
In  the  spring  of  1867  about  13,000  of  the  Eucalyptus  were 
planted  at  Pardock,  tAventy  miles  from  Algiers,  in  a  plain 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hamyze,  and  noted  for  its  ex¬ 
tremely  pestilential  air.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  being  the 
time  Avhen  the  fever  season  sets  in,  not  a  single  case  occurred ; 
the  trees  AA'ere  by  that  time  nine  feet  high.  Notwithstanding 
this  rapidity  of  growth  the  Avood  is  of  great  strength  and 
tenacity  ;  and  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  lengths.  The  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  rostrata,  or  red  gum,  again,  is  a  hard  dense  Avood,  almost 
Indestructible  in  water,  or  in  damp  ground.  The  Avood  of 
some  amentaceous  trees,  and  even  of  the  Coniferae,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper;  and  a  Japanese 
tree  furnishes  a  pulp  for  this  purpose  Avhich  more  resembles 
gelatine  than  ligneous  matter  in  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  it  can  be 
manipulated. 

The  general  problem  of  the  distribution  of  trees  and  other 
plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  not  only  unsolved,  but 
unstated,  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  Even  noAv  Ave  are  apt  to 
forget,  in  mentioning  that  illustrious  man,  the  inode  in  Avhich, 
in  his  Philosopkia  Botanica,  he  indicated  the  course  Avhich 
has  since  his  time  been  folloAved  by  the  most  eminent  conti¬ 
nental  botanists,  more  especially  by  the  Decandolles,  both  father 
and  son.  The  first  principle  of  distributive,  or  geographical, 
botany  is,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  of  the  development 
of  species  in  proportion  to  the  dose  of  heat.  In  vegetables 
this  dose  is  dei’ivcd  from  the  sun  alone.  It  is  thus  a  question 
of  habitat.  The  more  directly  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  more  dense  the  atmosphere  Avhich 
they  penetrate,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  sensible  heat  and 
light.  In  moving  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  Ave  experience 
a  diminution  in  the  sensible  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  Avhich 
very  closely  resembles  tliat  Avhich  is  felt  in  ascending  a  lofty 
mountain.  Thus  Avhile  the  Equatorial  Flora  is  limited  to  a 
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narrow  belt  of  earth,  the  Arctic  or  the  Alpine  Floras,  the 
plants  of  low  latitudes  and  those  of  great  altitudes,  are  akin, 
or  even  identical.  Eight  successive  zones  have  been  pointed 
out,  each  of  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  determined  by 
an  isothermal  line  dependent  on  the  combined  influence  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  of  altitude.  In  regarding  both  the  northern  and  the 
southern  hemispheres,  the  number  of  zones  will  be  increased  to 
fifteen ;  although,  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  the  area  for  vegetation  is  far  less,  and  the  isothermal 
lines  are  nearer  to  the  equatorial  level,  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  globe.  These  fifteen  zones  have  been 
divided  by  Professor  Schouw  into  twenty-five  botanical  regions, 
each  of  wliich  is  defined,  not  by  geodesic  or  photometric  con¬ 
siderations,  but  by  the  observed  prevalence  of  certain  known 
families  of  plants. 

In  the  Polar  zone  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  Alpine 
plants,  which  rise  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Mosses 
and  lichens  reach  to  the  snow-line.  The  Arctic,  or  Sub-Polar, 
zone  is  the  zone  of  rhododendrons  ;  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  found 
in  the  Himalayas  at  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  Befarias, 
which  in  the  New  World  represent  the  Rhododendrons  of  the 
Old,  rise  to  the  height  of  13,420  feet  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  or 
120  feet  above  the  mean  limit  of  shrubs.  11,400  feet  will  be 
the  mean  limit  of  the  region  of  pines,  which  succeeds  that  of 
rhododendrons.  This  elevation  is  attained  by  the  oak  (  Quercus 
semicarpifolia),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains; 
while  on  the  north  the  birch  i^Betula  alba)  grows  as  high  as 
14,600  feet.  On  the  Pyrenees  the  Finns  uncinata  is  found  at 
10,870  feet.  On  the  Andes  of  Quito  the  Escaionia  occurs  at 
11,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sub- Arctic  zone  of  the  pines 
is  succeeded  by  the  cold  temperate  zone  of  the  European  trees. 
The  warm  temperate  zone,  that  of  the  ever-green  trees,  follows ; 
then  the  sub-tropical  zone,  of  myrtles  and  laurels ;  the  tropical 
zone,  marked  by  tree  ferns  and  figs  ;  and  finally  the  Equatorial 
zone,  which  is  the  region  of  palms  and  bananas. 

The  disti-ibution  in  longitude  of  the  various  local  Floras 
must  be  regarded  as  an  observed  fact  alone,  as  to  the  original 
cause  of  which  science  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  afford  any  indi¬ 
cation.  Why  the  Asters  and  Solidagos  in  North  America  should 
occupy  the  region  filled,  in  a  zone  of  equal  temperature  in  the 
Old  World,  by  the  Labiatae  and  Caryophyllaceae,  while  the  same 
temj)erature  of  from  52"  to  72°  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  calls 
to  life  the  Epacrides  and  Eucalypti,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The 
law  of  the  localisation  of  distinct  families  of  plants  is  one  of 
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the  most  important  objects  to  be  ascertained,  not  only  by  the 
student  of  forestry,  but  by  the  physiological  botanist. 

The  economic  value  of  the  products  of  Forestry  is  of  the 
very  first  importance.  Even  considered  as  a  matter  of  import 
and  export,  under  which  aspects  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  actual  commercial  ipovements 
caused  by  this  great  industry,  this  importance  >vill  be  mani¬ 
fest.  But  the  absolute  necessity  of  forest  products,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  for,  and  very  mainspring  of,  other  industries,  is  far  more 
vital  to  our  civilisation  than  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  indi¬ 
cate  by  the  tonnage  or  money  value  of  the  imports.  No  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  can  be  found  for  wood.  For  one  purpose, 
indeed,  that  is  for  fuel,  the  mineral  relics  of  primeval  forests 
have  for  a  time  almost  superseded  the  product  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  vegetation.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  existing  generation  there  will  be  much  change  in  this 
respect.  But  it  must  be  borue  in  mind  that  however  great  be 
the  supply  of  coal  in  any  country,  or  in  the  whole  coal  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  limited  and  definite  quantity.  It  is  a 
provision  which,  if  constantly  sought,  must  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later.  It  has  no  reproductive  power.  To  an  ordi¬ 
nary  appreciation  it  may  matter  little,  so  that  we  are  unlikely 
to  witness  either  the  exhaustion,  or  the  panic  of  exhaustion,  of 
our  own  coal-fields  in  our  own  time,  by  how  many  centuries  of 
consumption  we  may  gauge  the  coal  supply  of  the  world.  Such 
will  not  be  the  case  with  the  statesman  or  with  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  To  the  man  who  loves  his  country,  who  seeks  to 
serve  her,  and  who  desires  to  leave  to  history  the  name  of 
statesman  or  of  patriot,  it  must  be  already  evident  that  the 
optimist  and  the  pessimist  views  of  the  dui'ability  of  our 
home  coal  supply  are  alike  extravagant.  Whether  we  accept 
the  highly  imaginative  estimate  (if  it  can  be  called  by  that 
business-like  title)  of  the  Commission  of  1871,  of  a  pos.sible 
supply  of  (90,000,000,000)  ninety  thousand  millions  of  tons, 
reaching  down  below  the  surface  of  our  island  to  a  depth  where 
the  temperature  exceeds  122°  Falirenheit;  or  whether  we  take 
that  practical  correction  which,  by  excluding  coal  that,  if  it 
exists,  would  be  impracticable  to  win,  reduces  that  quantity  to 
little  more  than  a  third,  little  matters  to  our  present  argument. 
In  the  latter  case  our  coal-fields  would  be  exhausted,  allowing 
consumption  to  increase  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  by  the  year 
1945.  In  the  former  case  the  term  has  not  been  suggested. 
But  a  century  sooner  or  later  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance,  when  it  is  a 
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question  of  the  displacement  of  the  very  centre  of  gravity  of  its 
industrial  condition.  Again,  it  is  true  that  the  coal-fields  of 
the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  only  some  four  percent,  of  the 
coal-fields  of  the  world.  But  this  disproportion  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  popul.ation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  population  of  the  world.  And  even  if  we 
strike  off  the  enormous  number  of  the  non-industrial,  non- 
coal-buming  part  of  the  human  race,  we  still  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  result  which  may  be  due  in  one  or  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  England,  and  which  may  be  possible  in  three  or  four 
times  that  length  of  time  in  the  whole  world,  is  not  one  which 
the  statesman  can  afford  to  ignore.  At  a  period  of  time  not 
greater  than  that  for  w'hich  Westminster  Abbey  has  stood 
(dating,  not  from  the  Confessor,  but  from  its  rebuilding  under 
Henry  HI.),  it  is  probable  that  the  coal  supply  of  the  world 
will  have  been  rifled  of  its  cream.  If  by  that  time  the  forests 
of  the  world  are  also  destroyed,  the  future  will  have  a  gloomy 
outlook.  Those  forests,  wisely  managed,  are  adequate  to  keep 
the  human  race  in  fuel ;  but  if  destroyed,  at  the  rate  at  which 
destruction  is  going  on  in  some  localities,  it  will  be  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  restore  them  as  to  win  back  the  coal  that  h*>.s  been 
consumed. 

At  the  present  time  our  annual  imports  of  timbei’,  cork, 
bark,  and  dyewoods  reach  the  value  of  some  fourteen  millions 
sterling.  (3f  olive,  palm,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  we  import  to  a 
value  exceeding  three  millions  sterling.  Of  turpentine,  tar, 
resin,  pitch,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  gums,  we 
import  again  something  in  excess  of  three  millions  sterling. 
This  total  of  twenty  millions  sterling  represents  a  certain  regu¬ 
lar  demand  for  definite  forest  produce.  If  we  regard  those 
requisites  of  daily  life  which  form  the  subjects  of  special  indus¬ 
tries,  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  forester,  regulated  by  the 
same  principles,  and  requiring  for  their  most  successful  pursuit 
the  same  advanced  kind  of  education,  we  pass  from  tens  to 
hundreds  of  millions.  In  wine  and  similar  products  we  import 
to  an  amount  of  nearly  tAventy  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
Our  imported  corn,  grain,  flour,  rice,  and  pulse,  amount  to 
forty-four  millions.  Sugar,  fruit,  spices,  and  condiments ;  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa ;  tobacco  and  hops ;  indigo,  madder,  and  other 
dyes ;  cotton,  jute,  hemp  and  flax ;  esparto  grass  for  paper¬ 
making  ;  vegetable  oils,  not  from  the  olive  or  the  palm ;  opium 
and  other  drugs,  flowers,  culinary  vegetables,  and  garden  seeds, 
make  up  a  gross  annual  total  exeeeding  125,000,000/. ;  and  a 
grand  total  of  vegetable  imports  (exclusive  of  materials  partly 
of  vegetable  origin,  such  as  Avax)  of  210,000,000/.  This  is. 
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close  upon  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  may  be  roughly  taken  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  sterling  per  diem,  counting  working  days  alone.  - 
The  year  from  which  we  have  taken  our  figures  is  the  year 
1871,  in  Avhich  the  total  value  of  imports  is  set  down,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Returns,  at  326,834,647/.  It  has  the 
further  convenience  cf  being  a  Census  year.  The  total  im- 
jHjrts  of  1871  were  in  excess  of  those  of  1870  by  23,577,154/., 
and  the  latter  exceeded  those  of  1869  by  7,797,279/. 

The  amount  of  vegetable  produce  annually  imported  into 
England  is  more  than  double  of  that  which  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  is  as  yet  able  to  rear.  The  land  under  grain, 
grass,  and  green  crops  in  England  and  Wales,  Is  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  acres.  The  number  of  ]>ersons  occupied  in 
agricultural  pursuits  is  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  jwpulation. 
The  return  has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  four  pounds 
an  acre.  But  this  includes  the  value  of  animal  produce,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  imports  quoted.  It  is  true  that  very 
much  more  might  be  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  labour,  now  wasted,  to  the  reclamation  of  uncultivated 
soil,  and  especially  by  the  scientific  drainage  and  irrigation  of 
our  river  valleys.  '  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  area  alone  with 
which  w'e  have  to  deal,  it  is  also  one  of  climate.  It  will  be 
apparent  from  the  summary  above  given,  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  vegetable  imports  consists  of  products  which  Nature 
has  denied  to  our  soil.  The  tea  and  the  coffee,  the  spices  and 
condiments,  much  of  the  fruit ;  the  quinine  and  the  opium ; 
the  cotton,  the  sugar,  and  the  rice ;  the  indigo  and  other  dyes ; 
the  oils,  the  resins,  and  the  gums,  that  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  imports,  could  not  be  produced  in  our  climate.  Tobacco 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  important  item  of  this  class,  the  home- 
growth  of  which  is  prohibited,  not  by  Nature,  but  by  legis¬ 
lation. 

But  if  not  from  the  British  Isles,  yet  from  the  territory  of 
the  British  Empire,  all  these,  and  far  wider,  demands  can  be 
amply  supplied.  Of  our  imported  corn  and  breadstuffs,  only 
about  one-tenth  part  comes  from  our  colonies ;  fully  a  third 
being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  another  third  by 
Russia.  From  Russia,  too,  comes  more  than  half  of  our  im¬ 
ported  hemp  and  flax.  But  hemp  is  now  supplied  us  from 
India ;  flax  from  Australia ;  and  the  special  products  supplied 
by  almost  any  foreign  country  may  be  obtained,  by  proper 
culture,  from  our  own  colonial  territories.  Of  some  we  have,  if 
not  the  monopoly,  yet  certainly  the  most  available  and  pro¬ 
ductive  sources,  or,  at  least,  the  districts  which  might  be  con- 
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verted  into  such  sources.  If  Ave  regard  the  table  of  our  imports 
as  a  sort  of  bill  of  fare  for  the  civilised  world,  the  British 
Empire  is  able  to  supply  that  fare  from  her  own  resources,  not 
only  to  her  own  citizens,  but  to  the  markets  of  the  Avorld.  In 
some  instances,  articles  which  long  Avere  thought  to  be  the 
special  pride  of  our  OAvn  country  are  now  very  far  throAA'n  into 
the  shade  by  the  products  of  our  colonies.  Thus  the  fame  of 
English  oak,  especially  for  ship-building  purposes  (although 
somcAvhat  eclipsed,  for  a  time,  by  the  use  of  iron)  is  traditional 
and  Avell  deserved.  But  oak,  although  still  ranked  in  the 
first  class  at  Lloyds’  for  ship-building  purposes,  is  inferior  to 
well-known  timbers  produced  by  our  dependencies ;  timbers 
which  are  only  the  representatives  of  hundreds  of  distinct 
species.  The  Teak  (  TVctoKct  grandis),  the  Saul  {Sliorea 
robusta)  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  Mora  (Mora  excelsa),  and  the 
Green  Heart  ( Nectandra  Bodeii)  of  British  Guiana ;  and  the 
Iron  Bark,  to  Avhich  may  be  added  many  other  species  of  Eu- 
calyptus,  from  Australia,  are  all  stronger  timber  than  oak,  in 
resistance  both  to  breaking  and  to  crushing  Avcight.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  published,  in  1867,  a  set  of  tables 
giving  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
British,  Colonial,  and  other  woods,  made  by  the  late  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.,  on  upAvards  of  3,000  specimens  of  600  different 
kinds  of  timber.  The  engineering  and  commercial  value  of 
this  result  of  the  patient  application  of  scientific  method  is  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Iron  Bark  gives  a  breaking  Aveight  of 
11,158  lbs.,  and  a  crushing  Aveight  of  13,,349  lbs.,  against  a 
breaking  Aveight  of  4,256,  and  a  crushing  Aveight  of  4,2.®0  lbs. 
for  oak  ;  the  pieces  of  Avood  experimented  on  in  each  instance 
being  tAvo  inches  square  and  sixteen  inches  long.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  Iron  Bark  is  1*204,  in  specimens  both  from 
Queensland  and  from  New  South  Wales.  That  of  the  Iron 
Wood  of  Jamaica  is  1*254.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale, 
the  Dedoaf  Tha,  from  East  India,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*260,  being  only  0*010  more  than  of  cork.  This  enormous 
range  in  solidity  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  Avonderful 
variety  in  texture,  colour,  marking,  scent,  and  other  qualities, 
of  the  costly  and  precious  Avoods  AA'hich  fill  the  virgin  forests  of 
our  as  yet  undestroyed  colonial  territories. 

It  may  be  naturally  thought  that  the  possession  of  a  vast 
natural  Avealth  of  this  nature  has  been  wisely  appreciated  by 
our  statesmen  and  legislators.  Considering  the  incalculable 
amount  of  national  advantage,  or  loss,  that  must  result  from 
the  skilful  or  unskilful  management  of  our  vast  forest  property, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  Avhole  of  our  Colonial  arboriculture  and 
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agriculture,  our  readers  may  expect  to  hear  that  the  due 
education  of  a  class  of  men  fitted  to  be  the  guardians  of  such 
imperial  treasures  has  been  carefully  provided  for  by  our  • 
Govei'nment.  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  student  of  English  literature  is  aware,  the  importance  of 
a  study  of  vegetable  culture  was  insisted  on  by  a  great  writer, 
who  laboured,  as  few  since  have  done,  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  ‘  God  Almighty,’  said  Bacon,  ‘  first  planted  a 
‘  garden.’  On  the  key-note  thus  struck  depends  the  tone  of 
the  entire  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  restorer  of  modern 
science.  The  imaginative  beauty  of  Bacon’s  views  is  not  more 
striking  than  that  clear  insight  of  genius  which  has  pointed  out 
the  value  of  a  thorough  study  of  natural  history  as  the  very 
back-bone  of  a  liberal  education.  No  parent  or  preceptor, 
who  has  taken  Bacon’s  advice  in  this  respect,  has  ever,  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  found  cause  to  regret  having  done  so. 
How  far  has  this  advice  been  followed  with  reference  to  our 
public  service  ? 

Forestry,  which  holds  on  the  Continent  an  honourable  and 
even  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  is  in  this  country,  according  to  the  great  authority 
of  Dr.  Hooker,  ‘  a  subject  so  utterly  neglected  that  we  are 
‘  forced  to  send  nil  candidates  for  forest  appointments  in  India 
‘to  France  or  Germany  for  instruction,  both  in  theory  and 
‘  in  practice.’  ‘  Wherever  the  English  rule  extends,  with  the 
‘  single  exception  of  India,  the  same  apathy,  or  at  least  inaction, 

‘  prevails.  In  South  Africa,  according  to  the  Colonial  botanists’ 

‘  reports,  millions  of  acres  have  been  made  desert  annually, 

‘  through  the  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests ;  in  Demerara 
‘  the  useful  timber  trees  have  all  been  removed  from  accessible 
‘  regions,  and  no  care  or  thought  given  to  planting  others ;  from 
‘Trinidad  we  have  the  same  story;  in  New  Zealand  there  is 
‘  not  now  a  good  Kandi  Pine  to  be  found  near  the  coast ;  and  I 
‘  believe  that  the  annals  of  almost  every  English  colony  would 
‘  repeat  the  tale  of  wilful  wantbn  waste  and  improvidence.’ 

‘  The  average  of  first-class  teak  trees  found  in  a  normal  uncut  forest 
at  Beeling,’  according  to  the  Report  of  Dr.  Brandis,  Inspector-General 
of  Forests  in  India,  ‘  was  fourteen  per  acre  ;  while  over  the  entire  area 
of  Government  teak-forest  lately  taken  into  management  at  Maul- 
main,  552  square  miles  in  extent,  the  first-class  trees  which  remain 
standing  are  only  fifteen  in  ten  acres,  while  stumps  and  damaged  trees 
everywhere  abound.  The  Sal  forests  of  Upper  India  might  be  shown 
to  be  even  in  worse  plight,  through  reckless  cutting  and  utter  neglect. 
There  were  in  1830  probably  4,000  miles  of  purely  Sal  forests  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  besides  those  in  Central  India  available  to 
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Government.  The  Sal  timber  is  almost  the  only  one  found  capable 
of  standing  the  Indian  climate  for  railway  uses;  yet  now  the  East 
Indian  Railway  has  been  obliged  to  itnpoi  t  pine  sleepers  from  Norway, 
Sal  being  scarcely  procurable.’  * 

In  the  year  1830,  out  of  a  total  urea  of  sixty-six  millions  of 
acres,  contained  in  New  Zealand  (being  about  six-sevenths  of 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom),  twenty  millions,  in  round 
numbers,  were  under  forest.  In  1868,  the  forest  area  had 
sunk  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres;  in  1873  to  twelve  millions. 
Stated  as  percentage,  the  30  per  cent,  of  forest  existing  in 
1830  had  sunk  to  28  per  cent,  in  1868,  and  to  18  jier  cent,  in 
1878.  The  first  thirty-eight  years  had  witnessed  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  woodlands  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth,  but  the  second 
period,  of  only  five  years,  had  seen  a  further  destruction  to 
the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  remainder ;  or  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  per  annum.  At  this  rate  the  entire  woodland  of 
New  Zealand  would  be  destroyed  by  the  year  1893. 

Dr.  Hooker  wrote  the  remarks  which  we  have  quoted  in 
1867.  At  the  very  time  when  we  reproduce  them,  the  daily 
press  echoes  complaints  of  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber 
in  our  few  remaining  English  forests.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  in  any  corner  of  the  British  Dominion,  tlic  subject  of 
forestry  is  receiving  adequate  attention.  It  is  from  that  colony 
in  which  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  English  race  lias  struck  vigorous  root — that  island  which, 
from  its  congenial  climate,  promises  to  become  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  Anti[)odes — that  the  first  vigorous  protest  (with 
the  exceptions  above  referred  to),  against  wanton  forest-ai'son 
has  been  raised.  We  have  before  us  a»'Volume  of  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  State  Forests,  their  conservation,  planting,  and  ma¬ 
nagement,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  New  Zealand,  by  command  of  his  Excellency  the  governor; 
together  with  a  report  of  the  very  able  speech  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Vogel,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
14,  1874,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  New  Zealand 
Forest  Bill.  We  cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the 
cai’eful  research  by  which  Mr.  Vogel  has  brought  together  so 
much  definite  and  pertinent  information  on  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  ancient  forests,  and  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  thus  produced  on  climate  and  on  vegetation. 
But  while,  as  a  literary  precis,  the  speech  in  question  has  a 
singular  value,  the  imagination  is  more  impressed  by  the  vivid 

•  Reports  on  the  Paris  Universal  E.\hibitioii,  1867,  vol.  v.  p.  37. 
Mr.  Webber  on  Forestry. 
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picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  newly-settled  parts  of  the 
globe,  than  even  by  the  statistic  calculations.  We  seem  to 
hear  the  axe  ringing  through  the  wilds ;  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  flames  as  they  crackle  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
forest.  We  become  aware  that,  as  we  write,  irreparable 
destruction  is  in  full  career.  We  see  how  slow,  feeble,  and  in¬ 
effective  is  tlie  progress  of  the  planter ;  how  rapid  that  of  the 
desolater ;  how  clear  the  duty  of  pi*eserving  tliat  which  centu¬ 
ries  cannot  replace.  We  witness  the  operation  of  causes 
which,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  have  been  comparatively  in¬ 
operative  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  see 
a  patriotic  statesman  pleading  for  the  preservation  of  the 
greatest  natural  blessing  of  his  country,  and  we  draw  from 
his  words  a  lesson  that  should  be  deeply  taken  to  heart  by  us 
all. 

The  aim  of  scientific  forestry,  in  its  present  most  advanced 
state,  is  to  convert  the  irregular  growth  of  a  woodland  district 
into  what  is  called  a  geschlossener  Bestand,  or  compact  forest ; 
divided  into  distinct  blocks  of  trees  of  equal  age.  The  usual 
Umtrieb,  or  rotation,  for  beech  Hochwald,  or  high  forest,  in 
Hanover,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  model  state,  is  120 
years.  The  forest  is  so  divided  that  there  shall  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  six  equal  areas  allotted  to  as  many  periods  of  twenty 
years’  growth.  Thus  one  block  will  be  full  of  trees  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  years  old ;  a  second  of  trees  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  old,  and  so  on.  When  a  block  arrives  at  the  last  period, 
felling  commences  by  a  Vorbereitung,  or  preliminary  clear¬ 
ing,  which  is  little  more  than  the  ordinary  thinning  carried 
on  from  time  to  time  in  former  periods.  The  beech  in  these 
woods  only  ripens  its  seed  every  third  or  fourth  year.  After 
the  first  seed  year  in  the  final  period,  a  Lichtschlag,  or  clear¬ 
ing  for  light,  takes  place,  in  order  to  afford  light  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  young  seedlings ;  the  finest  trees  being  left  standing. 
When  the  ground  is  well  covered  with  seedlings,  the  old  trees 
are  felled  and  carefully  removed,  and  the  block  recommences 
growth.  The  tendency  to  a  gradual  removal  of  the  old  trees 
appears  to  be  on  the  Increase,  so  as  to  make  the  culture  ap¬ 
proach  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  to  the  natural  growth  of  a  wild 
forest. 

The  staff  for  the  administration  of  forests  in  Hanover  con¬ 
sists  of  two  branches,  which  may  be  described  as  preparatory 
and  administrative.  All  preliminary  arrangements,  on  taking 
a  piece  of  forest  land  into  culture  by  the  State,  are  conducted 
by  the  Einrichtungs-Bureau,  or  Survey  Office.  This  consists 
of  a  Vor stand,  or  superintendent ;  draughtsmen,  and  clerks, 
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who  are  generally  practical  foresters ;  and  a  staff  of  surveyors 
and  valuators,  who  are  generally  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Obvrfurster,  the  third  grade  in  the  system  of  permanent  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  surveyor  surveys  the  whole  tract  of  forest, 
and  delineates,  with  the  aid  of  the  valuator,  the  blocks  or  sub¬ 
divisions  into  Avhich  it  is  to  be  divided  for  permanent  culture. 

A  detailed  plan  is  drawn  up  for  the  future  management, 
pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  the  successive  periods  are  to 
be  worked  off,  the  roads  which  it  will  become  necessary  to 
make  for  transport,  and  the  usual  details  of  the  condition  of 
the  forest.  This  plan,  together  with  a  complete  code  of  rules, 
is  handed  over  for  the  guidance  of  the  permanent  forest 
officers. 

The  permanent  administration  consists  of  one  Forstdirektor, 
and  Oherforstmeister,  Avho  is  also  a  councillor;  twenty  Forstmeis- 
ters  in  charge  of  circles  or  divisions,  who  form  also  a  consulta¬ 
tive  council;  112  Oberforsters,  in  charge  of  districts  of  about 
17,000  acres  each ;  403  foresters ;  and  343  overseers  and  under¬ 
foresters,  who  watch  the  forests,  and  supervise  the  work  exe¬ 
cuted  by  contract  or  by  day  labour.  A  cashier  is  attached  to 
each  Over-forester,  who  receives  and  disburses  all  money  in 
and  from  the  forest  cash-chest,  on  the  orders  of  the  Over¬ 
forester.  A  perfect  financial  check  is  thus  maintained,  under 
the  control  of  the  Forest-master.  The  duties  of  these  officials 
are  confined  to  superintendence.  The  Oberforsters  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  forest,  supervising  the  actual 
opei’ations.  So  regular  and  efficient  is  the  entire  system  that 
the  state  of  each  block  of  the  forest  is  generally  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  programme  laid  down  on  the  original 
working  map.  j 

There  is  a  forest  academy  at  Miinden,  and  another  at  Neu- 
stadt-Eberswalde,  near  Berlin.  A  special  branch  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  department  of  Prussia,  presided  over  by  an  Oberland- 
forstmeister  and  Ministerial  Direhtor,  with  suitable  branch 
establishments,  exists;  and  the  Oberland-forstmeister  is  curator 
or  governor  of  the  academies.  There  is  also  a  special  office  of 
control  for  forest  accounts  at  Potsdam. 

Captain  Campbell  Walker,  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
further  to  refer,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  extent  ami 
variety  of  the  studies  required  from  forest  probationers  in 
Prussia,  and  the  number  of  years  which  they  spend  part  in 
study,  and  then  in  waiting  for  appointments.  A  candidate 
must  keep  certain  terms  at  a  government  school  of  the  first 
class ;  then  spend  a  year  with  an  Oberforster,  then  pass  an 
examination  as  forest-pupil.  A  two  years’  course  of  study  at 
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a  forest  academy  succeeds,  closed  by  an  examination  in  scien¬ 
tific  forestry,  land-surveying,  &c. ;  on  passing  which  the  pupil 
becomes  a  Forst-Kandidat.  In  this  capacity  he  passes  two 
years  more  in  study ;  during  nine  months  of  which  he  must  do 
actual  duty  as  a  forester.  Then  comes  the  final  government 
examination,  directed  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  tlie  pupil  for 
applying  theoretical  knowledge,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  was  previously  examined.  On  passing  this,  the  aspirant 
for  employment  is  ranked  as  an  Ober-forster  Kandidat,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  emi)loyed  as  an  assistant  in  the  academies 
and  control  offices,  in  making  surveys  and  plans,  or  in  charge 
of  a  Revier  or  district,  receiving  daily  or  weekly  allowances. 
After  five  or  six  years  of  this  probation  he  may  expect  a  per¬ 
manent  appointment.  He  will  then  have  spent  five  years  in 
study,  and  five  more  in  probation,  on  very  meagi*e  allowance  ; 
and  is  rarely  promoted  to  higher  grades  than  that  of  Ober- 
forster,  unless  he  has  undergone  a  two  years’  curriculum  at  a 
university.  Such  is  the  degree  of  care  which  the  Prussians 
consider  requisite  for  the  education  of  their  forest  officers. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  world.  Data  are  wanting  in  many  places, 
and  the  information  which  is  accessible  has  been  compiled  with 
so  little  reference  to  any  but  special  utility,  that  the  very 
points  w’hich  are  of  most  general  interest  are  often  omitted,  as 
if  of  set  purpose,  from  returns.  Again,  it  is  often  not  so  much 
from  the  want  of  arithmetical  data  as  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  mind  realises  the  value  of  enormous  numbers,  that 
our  want  of  general  grasp  arises.  Writers  are  too  apt  to 
pursue  inquiries  into  a  degree  of  detail  that  is  altogether  un¬ 
profitable,  I'rom  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  owing  to  the  doubt 
that  hangs  over  other  portions  of  a  subject  of  Avhich  they 
only  examine  particular  branches.  It  must  be,  therefore,  by 
the  widest  collection,  and  most  simple  grouping,  of  facts,  and 
hy  a  comparative,  rather  than  by  a  positive,  statement  of  re¬ 
sults,  that  we  can  most  intelligently  seek  to  present  this  great 
field  to  the  imagination. 

The  forests  of  Europe  are  estimated,  by  Dr.  Brown,  as 
covering  500,000,000  of  acres,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  of  the  continent.  In  British  North  America,  the 
average  given  by  the  same  authority  amounts  to  900,000,000 
of  acres;  in  the  United  States  to  560,000,000  of  acres;  in 
South  America  to  700,000,000  of  acres.  The  total  thus  esti¬ 
mated,  for  Europe  and  America  alone,  is  equal  to  3,600,000 
geographical  miles,  containing  736  English  acres  each.  If  we 
regard  these  forests  as  productive  of  fuel  alone  (as,  sooner  or 
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later,  it  is  to  actual  forest  growth  that  mankind  will  have  to  look 
for  a  permanent  supply  of  fuel),  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  area  and  products  of  the  woods,  with  those  of  the  coal-fields, 
of  the  world.  The  total  area  of  known  coal  measures  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  M.  Simonin  at  25,000  square  French  leagues,  or 
1,600  hectares.  This  is  equivalent  to  134,000  geographical 
miles.  Four-fifths  of  this  area  lie  within  British  and 
American  territory,  in  North  America;  one-twenty-fifth  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  follows  that  the  estimated  area  of 
the  European  and  American  forests  is  nearly  twenty-seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  ascertained  coal  measures  of  the 
world. 

The  English  coal  measures  which  are  in  full  work  cover 
somewhat  more  than  5,000  geographical  miles.  The  coal 
raised,  in  1869,  was  108,000,000  of  tons,  of  which  about  10  per 
cent,  was  exported.  Something  more  than  20,000  of  tons  of  coal 
is  thus  annually  won  from  a  geographical  mile  of  coal  measure 
in  full  operation.  The  yield  of  our  coal-fields,  during  the  periods 
as  to  which  no  exact  returns  are  in  existence,  rose  from  ten 
millions  of  tons  ])er  annum,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to 
ten  times  that  amount  in  68  years.  If  the  same  ratio  of  in¬ 
crease  be  maintained,  our  known  supplies,  down  to  the  depth 
of  2,700  feet  (at  which  level  the  temperature  is  that  of  blood 
heat,  and  labour  ceases  to  be  available),  will  be  exhausted  in 
the  year  1945.  This  will  give  us  the  approximate  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half  for  the  life  of  a  given  coal-field  of  large 
dimensions. 

The  actual  yield  of  those  forests  which  are  now  in  course  of 
systematic  culture  and  working  in  Europe  varies  to  a  great 
extent.  In  the  most  unfavourable  districts  of  Prussia  it  is  as 
low  as  half  a  load  of  timber  per  acre,  per  annum.  In  Baden  it 
is  four  times  that  amount.  The  latter  ratio  is  calculated  on 
areas  actually  under  crop ;  the  former  includes  large  districts 
of  waste  and  moor.  As  Ave  advance  towards  the  equator,  the 
forest  products  become  more  important  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  trees,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  and  the  density 
or  specific  gravity  of  the  timber.  A  specimen  of  Finns  syl- 
vestris,  from  Finland,  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1867, 
grown  in  60°  50'  north  latitude,  measured  no  more  than  70 
ftet  in  height,  and  72  inches  in  girth,  when  518  years  old.  In 
the  teak  forests  of  British  Burma!)  it  is  calculated  by  Dr. 
Brandis  that  the  stock  may  be  entirely  replenished,  under 
proper  management,  in  120  years.  First-class  trees  often 
attain  15  feet  in  girth.  A  poisonous  Antiaris  is  described  as 
38  feet  in  girth,  and  250  feet  high.  The  teak  is  said  to  attain 
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a  height  of  32  feet  in  two  years.  The  specific  gravity  of  Kiga 
fir  is  0*5,  that  of  teak,  0'66  to  0’88,  that  of  the  swamp  oak  of 
Queensland,  1  *240.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  rate  of  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  wood  actually  attained  in  Baden  (which  is  less  than 
the  weight  of  hay  that  can  be  grown  on  an  equal  area,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  in  England)  as  an  average  of  forest 
production,  we  shall  be  very  far  within  the  mark.  From  three 
to  four  loads  and  upwards  per  acre  per  annum,  would  probably 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  two  loads.  Limiting  our  estimate, 
however,  to  the  lesser  figure,  we  have  an  approximate  yield  of 
3,500  loads  of  timber  per  geographical  mile  of  forest,  per 
annum. 

We  have  seen  that  a  yield  of  20,000  tons  of  coal  per  geo¬ 
graphical  mile  is  now  attained  in  our  own  coal-fields.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  exact  arithmetical  mean  of  a  yield 
which  has  increased  75  per  cent,  in  14  years;  the  actual  rate 
is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Subject  to  such  cor¬ 
rection  as  may  be  due  to  the  different  quantity  of  carbon  con¬ 
tained  in  a  load  of  wood  and  in  a  ton  of  coal,  which  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  wood,  the  product  of  the  coal-field  is  seven 
times  as  much,  per  mile,  as  that  of  the  forest.  To  produce  a 
yield  of  fuel  equal  to  that  obtainable  from  the  known  coal 
measures  of  the  world,  if  worked  with  an  activity  equal  to  that 
of  our  own,  seven  times  the  area  of  cultivated  forest  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  the  actual  area,  as  estimated,  is  not  seven,  but 
twenty-seven  times  that  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  thus  four 
times  as  important,  regarded  as  a  source  of  fuel.  But  while 
the  life  of  the  coal-field  has  been  taken  at  150  years,  that  of 
the  forest,  if  rightly  cared  for,  will  endure  as  long  as  that  of 
die  human  family. 

A  wealth  such  as  this  is  not  to  be  measured  in  tons  of  gold. 
Immense  as  it  is,  if  considered  only  as  a  source  of  fuel,  its 
value  is  far  higher  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
arboreal  products  which  form  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the 
total  value  of  our  imports.  The  products  of  tropical  forestry 
and  arboriculture  are  among  those  objects  which  give  luxury 
its  chief  resources,  and  life  some  of  its  most  cherished  enjoy¬ 
ments.  To  restrict  our  consumption  to  the  vegetable  products 
of  our  own  shores,  or  even  of  Europe,  would  be  to  return  to 
barbarism.  It  is  very  jiossible  that  the  physical  vigour  and 
manly  bearing  of  Englishmen  would  be  improved  if  we  were 
compelled  to  substitute  the  beer  of  our  own  growtli,  for  the  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  (to  say  nothing  of  the  wines  and  the  spirits)  of 
warmer  climates.  But  what  would  become  of  our  intellectual 
and  literary  activity,  under  a  return  to  the  diet  of  the  Plan- 
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tagenet  times  ?  How  would  the  rate  of  living — that  accelera¬ 
tion  of  speed  which  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  in  advance 
even  of  our  English  rapidity — be  checked  by  the  more  sedative 
diet?  It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  change  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  ;  but  no  one  could  dream  that  it  would  be  possible, 
except  under  the  direst  necessity. 

We  have,  however,  only  estimated  a  portion  of  the  existing 
forest  wealth  of  the  world.  The  proiX)rtion  of  the  woodland  to 
the  whole  area  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  In 
America  the  ratio  is  21  per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States,  alone, 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Brown  was  25  per  cent. ;  but  by  1S70  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  15  per  cent.  In  New  Zealand  we 
have  seen  that  the  30  per  cent,  of  1830  had  shrunk  to  18  per 
cent,  by  1873.  If  we  suppose  that  the  forests  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia  bear  the  same  common  j)roportion  of  20  per 
cent,  to  the  area  of  the  land,  w'e  have  a  further  spread  of  forest, 
raising  the  grand  total  of  the  forests  of  the  w'orld  to  7,734,000 
geographical  miles,  or  nearly  fifty-eight  times  the  area  of  the 
known  coal  measures  of  the  world. 

While  a  great  range  of  this  extent,  if  duly  cared  for,  and 
wrought  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  no  less  than  to  the  present, 
would  thus  be  ample  to  supply  every  need  of  a  far  larger  in¬ 
dustrial  population  than  we  can  readily  contemplate  <as  living 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  skilled  labour  finds  its 
natural  home,  no  assumption  can  be  more  erroneous,  more 
foolish,  or  more  mischievous,  than  that  the  supply,  however 
vast,  is  inexhaustible.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
rate  of  exhaustion  of  forest,  where  we  are  able  to  measure  it, 
has  been  so  rapid,  and  so  constantly  increasing,  as  to  cause  the 
gravest  anxiety.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  living  at 
the  commencement  of  the  most  stupendous  revolution  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  It  is  not  a  political,  but  an  in¬ 
dustrial  movement  of  which  we  speak,  and  an  industrial 
movement  attended  by  unexampled  physical  results.  By 
the  use  of  machinery,  moved  hy  heat,  and,  as  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  managing  heat  yet  discovered,  driven  by 
steam,  we  have  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  human  labour. 
W e  are  multiplying  our  new  servants,  the  drudging  goblins  of 
the  steam  engine,  at  an  enormous  and  ever-increasing  rate. 
The  discharge  of  all  the  heavier  kinds  of  labour,  in  all  civilised 
countries,  will  soon  be  effected,  we  cannot  doubt,  by  me¬ 
chanical  power.  With  the  freedom  thus  given  to  the  hand  of 
the’  skilled  mechanic,  his  inventive  power  is  allowed  fuller 
play.  Each  new  ])rocess,  each  improved  manufacture,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  energy  of  consumption.  The  rate  of  our  own  pro- 
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duction  of  coal,  which  has  increased,  between  1800  and  1869, 
from  10,000,000  to  108,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  is  the  best 
gauge  that  we  can  present  for  measuring  the  rate  of  the  in¬ 
crease  annually  taking  place  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
world.  Nor  do  we  see  any  probability  that  this  increase  will 
be  checked,  unless  by  great  international  or  national  con¬ 
vulsions. 

A  diminution  of  40  j)er  cent,  in  the  forest  wealth  of 
America,  from  the  lirst  estimate  of  the  area  to  the  year  1870; 
a  diminution  of  40  per  cent.,  not  in  the  estimated,  but  in 
the  admeasured,  proportion  of  forest  land  in  New  Zealand, 
between  1830  and  1873;  a  waste  of  the  Great  Sal  Forests 
of  India  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  necessary  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  railway  sleepers  from  Norway ;  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  fuel,  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  rate  of  1,100  per 
cent,  in  sixty-eight  years;  are  so  many  salient  proofs  of  the 
rate  at  which  forest  destruction  is  making  way.  These  instances 
are  not  exceptional ;  wherever  colonisation  or  settlement  is 
taking  place  throughout  the  world ;  that  is  to  say  wherever 
the  timber  supplies  of  the  world  are  being  opened  to  commerce, 
the  same  wanton  waste  is  going  on.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  a  period  of  sixty  years  (not  long  before  the  2,700  level 
may  be  expected  to  be  reached  in  our  coal-fields),  the  accessible 
forests  of  the  world  will  have  become  things  of  the  past,  unless 
a  firm  check  be  put  to  the  ravages  of  the  destroyers. 

It  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  always  possible,  to  renew  extinct 
forests.  Under  some  circumstances  planting  can  be  resorted 
to  with  success ;  but  the  general  outcome  of  forest  experience 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  systematic  care  of  self-sown  seedlings, 
and  the  thinning  of  the  young  growth,  year  by  year  according 
to  definite  plans,  is  the  true  method  of  providing  for  forest 
reproduction.  Thus  we  find  that 

‘In  1839,  Mr.  Williams,  dockyard  manager,  reported  to  the  Bombay 
Government  that  in  twenty-one  months  40,000  teak  trees,  between 
twelve  inches  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  floated  down  by 
the  contractors  (in  the  Travancore  Forests)  who  had  been  allowed  to  act 
indiscriminately,  and  that  the  suj>ply  of  large  timber  lor  ship-building  was 
scanty.  The  prospects  of  reproduction  of  the  teak  trees  had  become  so 
bad  through  this  neglect,  tluit  Government  was  advised  to  purchase  260 
square  miles  of  forest  land  for  replanting  young  teak  for  the  use  of  the 
government  dockyards.  This  was  actually  done  in  1842.  Several 
plantations  were  attempted,  but  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of 
planting  an  acre  with  teak  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  timber 
likely  to  be  produced,  after  100  years,  on  a  square  mile  !  ’ 

‘  The  British  provinces  of  Malabar,  Cansura,  and  Googerat,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Kajamundry,  Coimbatoor,  and  Cochin,  containing  teak  forests 
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of  vast  extent,  stocked  with  first- clasg  trees  fit  to  cut,  and  a  natural 
growth  of  young  trees  reproducing  themselves,  and  capable,  with 
proper  management,  of  yielding  an  ample  supply  without  any  chance  of 
deterioration,  had  in  these  thirty  years  been  given  over  to  destruction.’ 

Again  we  find  that  in  1842,  when  the  Government  were 
made  aware  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  allowed  to  take 
place  in  Burmah,  plantations  of  teak  were  formed  in  Attaranto 
remedy  this  evil.  The  teak  was  found  to  grow  freely  from  seed ; 
but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  the  seedlings  that  in  1845  only 
one  tree  was  found  alive.  ‘  Dr.  Brandis  calculates  that  in 
‘  order  to  make  teak  plantations  profitable  after  sixty-two 
‘  years,  the  total  outlay  per  acre  should  not  exceed  sixty-seven 
‘  rupees.  The  actual  outlay  was,  however,  over  600  rupees 
‘  per  acre,  so  that  government  planting,  as  a  method  of  restor- 
‘  ing  the  exhausted  forests,  is  a  failure.’ 

'We  should  remember  that  the  great  demand  which  must 
hereafter  come  upon  the  forest  reserves  of  the  world  for  fuel 
is  as  yet  comparatively  unfelt.  In  the  United  States,  Indeed, 
the  60,000  miles  of  railway  now  in  use,  or  soon  to  be  completed, 
make  a  steady  annual  demand  for  combustion,  as  well  as  for 
construction.  To  give  2,500  sleepers  to  the  mile  these  roads 
require  150,000,000  of  trees,  each  tree  making  generally  but 
one  sleeper.  These  sleepers  require  renewal  every  five  years ; 
making  a  demand  for  30,000,000  of  trees  per  annum.  The 
estimated  distance  run  each  day  by  trains  on  all  the  roads  is 
308,000  miles.  Each  engine,  with  an  ordinary  train,  consumes 
about  one  and  three-fourths  cord  for  every  twenty-five  miles. 
This  gives  an  annual  consumption  of  6^  million  cords  of  wood. 
The  60,000  miles  of  railway  require,  at  the  rate  of  forty  poles 
per  mile,  2,400,000  trees.  These  also  decay,  and  will  require 
renewal.  The  demand  for  lumber  increases  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  fences  of  the  United  States 
are  now  valued  at  1,800,000,000  dollars,  costing  98,000,000 
dollars  per  annum  for  repairs  and  renewals.  These  are 
chiefly  of  wood.  In  1871  10,000  acres  of  forest  w'ere 
stripped  of  their  timber  to  supply  fuel  for  the  single  city  of 
Chicago.  63,928  establishments,  employing  393,378  persons 
and  using  material  to  the  value  of  310,000,000  dollars  per 
annum,  w’ere  engaged,  in  the  year  1869,  in  manufacturing 
articles  entirely  from  wood,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
7,439,840  persons  partly  employed  on  wood,  and  using  an¬ 
nually  wood  to  the  value  of  554,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
estimate  given  by  Mr.  Hough,  cited  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Vogel, 
of  1,000,000,000  dollars  per  annum  as  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  drawn  from  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  falls  nearly 
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one-third  short  of  these  enumerated  items,  without  taking 
count  of  the  consumption  for  the  railways. 

In  England,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent,  the  com¬ 
parative  cheapness  of  coal  has  arrested  the  consumption  of 
wood  as  fuel.  But  this  protection  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
question  of  fuel  is  one  which  is  preeminently  decided  on  econo¬ 
mical  principles.  The  actual  cost  at  which  a  given  quantity 
of  steam  can  be  produced  by  the  consumption  of  wood,  or  of 
coal,  will  be  found  to  regulate  the  choice  of  combustible.  As 
the  price  of  coal  rises,  whether  through  increased  cost  in 
winning,  or  from  that  alarm  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal¬ 
fields  which  has  already  produced  a  serious,  and  probably  a 
permanent,  advance  in  the  market  rate,  the  substitution  of 
wood,  in  part  or  in  whole,  becomes  more  practicable.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  relative  calorific  value  of  the 
different  species  of  fuel,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  form  a  toler¬ 
ably  clear  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  supply. 

A  cubic  foot  of  fir  timber  weighs  from  30  lbs.  to  44  lbs., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood.  A  cubic  foot  of  good 
coal  weighs  from  77  lbs.  to  88  lbs.  The  evaporative  power  of 
absolutely  dry  wood  is  expressed  by  the  figure  7 ‘5,  that  of 
pure  carbon  being  15.  The  evaporative  power  of  the  best 
qualities  of  brown  coal  is  12,  that  of  bituminous  coal,  from 
14  to  16  ;  that  of  anthracite,  15  ;  that  of  inferior  coal,  as  low 
as  two-thirds  of  that  of  good  coal.  The  load  of  rough  timber 
contains  40  cubic  feet;  that  of  hewn  timber,  50  cubic  feet. 
Thus  the  evaporative  power  of  a  load  of  rough  dry  fir  will  not 
exceed,  and  will  hardly  equal,  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of 
good  bituminous  coal.  When  the  price  of  a  ton  of  the  latter 
is  equal  to  that  of  four  loads  of  the  former,  the  economic  value 
of  the  two  will  be  equal. 

The  lowest  price  that  we  have  seen,  in  any  of  the  works 
before  us,  quoted  for  timber  for  fuel  in  England  is  sixpence 
per  cubic  foot.  But  this  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
price  for  rent,  or  royalty,  and  profit.  In  the  forests  of  Baden, 
where  water  slides  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  large  rafts 
of  timber,  ‘  the  Forstverwalter  is  enabled,’  reports  Captain 
Campbell  W alker,  ‘  to  fell,  slip,  and  float  the  trees  to  a  depot 
‘  at  a  cost  of  4  kreutzers,  say  l^rf.  per  foot  all  round.’  This  cost 
is  divided  into  felling,  1  krcutzer;  slipping,  1^;  floating  1|. 
In  Hanover,  according  to  the  same  reporter,  the  price  realised 
for  the  thinnings  of  the  beech  woods,  cut  into  billets  and  piled 
ready  for  sale  as  fire  wood,  is  as  low  as  1  ^d.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  si)ecific  gravity  of  beech  is  greater  than  that  of  average 
fir,  a  cubic  fo^t  weighing  43  lbs.  The  calorific  value  of  a  load 
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of  hewn  billets  will  be  thus  fully  one-fourth  of  that  of  a  ton  of 
coal.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  beecb  are  sold  for  five  shillings. 
The  best  coal  could  formerly  be  obtained  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
in  many  parts  of  the  English  coal-fields  at  4s.  6rf.  per  ton. 
Those  days,  no  doubt,  are  over,  but  the  comparison  indicates 
the  line  where  the  cost  of  each  of  the  two  descriptions  of  fuel 
is  at  the  minimum. 

The  average  price  of  our  exported  coal  in  the  year  1869, 
just  before  the  rise  in  price  commenced,  was  9*61  shillings  per 
ton.  In  1874,  according  to  the  last  returns,  it  was  17’28  shil¬ 
lings  per  ton,  and  thus  about  equal  to  the  calorific  value  of 
wood  at  1^(?.  per  foot.  But  we  find  the  price  of  fir  in 
the  Earl  of  Seafield’s  Avoods  in  Strathspey  rated  at  6f7.  per 
cubic  foot,  larch  being  twice  that  price.  The  average  value 
,  of  the  heAvn  timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1871  Avas  56‘8  shillings  per  load,  or  13'6r/.  per  foot.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  coal  must  continue  to  rise 
until  it  attains  something  like  four  times  the  actual  export 
value,  before  Ave  are  likely  to  see  the  introduction,  on  any  large 
scale,  of  timber  as  a  competing  fuel. 

That  the  Avood  burned  on  the  American  raihvays  may  be 
nearly  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  German  forests,  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  cheapness  continues,  the  rapid  Avaste  of  these  forests 
will  continue  to  supply  it,  there  can  be,  Ave  conclude,  little 
room  to  doubt.  The  comparison  enables  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  impulse  that  has  been  given  to  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  country  by  the  opening  of  her  coal-fields. 
Fuel  was  long  supplied  at  a  rate  far  more  reasonable  than  the 
cost  of  labour  required  to  help  oneself  to  timber,  if  the  woods 
were  common  property.  This  impulse  Avas  given  at  the  very 
moment  Avhen  it  Avas  most  effective.  In  the  early  state  of  our 
knoAvledge  of  the  steam  engine,  a  costly  supply  of  fuel  Avould 
have  retarded,  or  altogether  strangled,  the  progress  of  inven¬ 
tion.  We  are  noAv  so  familiarised  Avith  the  use  of  mechanism 
for  saving  labour,  and  are  making  such  daily  pi’ogress  in  its 
excellence,  that  Ave  can  afford  to  contemplate  the  prospective 
rise  of  the  price  of  coal  till  it  arrives  at  eighty  shillings  per 
ton  Avithout  any  very  serious  alarm ;  if  only  that  rise  be  un¬ 
accompanied  by  panic  or  financial  convulsions.  A  rise  of  an 
equivalent  amount,  quadrupling  the  price  of  the  material,  has 
already  taken  place  Avithin  our  memory  ;  and  a  prodigious  in¬ 
crease  in  the  activity  of  every  department  of  industry  has  been 
concurrent  Avith  that  rise. 

While  the  rate  at  Avhich  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  parts  of  our  OAvn  territory,  are  being  laid  Avaste,  is 
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so  rapid,  and  while  the  inducement  to  continue  that  waste, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  fuel  and  of  lumber  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  so  great,  it  is  certain  that  no  power  but  that  of  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  able  to  check  the  progress  of  destruction.  The 
prospect  that,  at  a  time  to  be  measured  by  tens  of  years,  or 
even  by  generations,  the  woods  of  any  country  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  will  have  but  little  influence  on  the  dealer  in  fuel. 
It  is  desirable  to  inquire  what  further  evils  may  result  from 
the  destruction  of  forests,  beyond  waste  in  the  supply  of 
fuel,  and  destruction  of  the  sources  of  future  supply. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  to  the  effect  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  undue  removal,  of  forests  has  a  marked  and  preju¬ 
dicial  effect  on  climate.  Dr.  Hooker  writes  to  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  under  date  May  27,  1873  ; — 

‘  It  is  principally  on  climatic  considerations  that  the  cutting  down 
of  forests  seems  to  require  Government  supervision.  There  is  good 
reiisou  to  think  that  in  tropical  countries  the  removal  of  wood  operates 
effectually  in  reducing  the  rainliill.  There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  forests  plays  a  most  important  part  in  storing 
the  rainfall,  and  yielding  up  gradually  to  the  streams  a  continuous 
supply  of  water  ;  a  thing,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  a  hot  country  of 
primary  importance. 

‘  IVIoreover,  the  rain  is  retained  by  forests  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  it  gradually  permeates  to  the  sub-soil,  and  so  feeds  the 
underground  water-bearing  strata,  upon  which  springs  and  wells  must 
eventually  depend.  If  the  forest  is  indiscriminately  removed,  the 
rain  runs  off  iis  last  as  it  fulls,  and  wa.shes  away  the  superficial  and 
fertile  soil  with  it. 

‘  I  have  lately  received  an  account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  climate 
of  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  affords  a  melancholy  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  I  have  urged  above. 

‘  The  contrast  between  neighbouring  islands  is  most  striking.  The 
sad  change  which  has  befallen  the  smaller  ones  is,  ^vithout  any  doubt, 
to  be  ascribed  to  human  agency  alone.  It  is  recorded  of  these  that  in 
former  times  they  were  clothed  with  dense  forests,  and  their  oldest 
inhabitants  remembered  when  the  rains  were  abundant,  and  the  hills 
and  all  uncultivated  places  were  sheltered  by  dense  groves.  The 
removal  of  the  trees  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  present  evil.  The 
opening  of  the  soil  to  the  vertical  sun  rapidly  dries  up  the  moistiore, 
and  prevents  the  rain  from  sinking  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  rainy 
seasons  in  these  climates  are  not  continuous  cloudy  days,  but  suc¬ 
cessions  of  sudden  showers,  with  the  sun  .shining  hot  in  the  intervals: 
Without  shade  upon  the  surface,  the  water  is  rapidly  exhaled,  and 
springs  and  streams  diminish.’ 

Mr.  Vogel  cites  a  report  by  Mr.  Hough,  President  of 
the  United  States  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1871,  Avhich  refers  to  the  painful  accounts  which  the  jour¬ 
nals  were  then  giving  of  the  distress  of  India  from  famine,  and 
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of  the  exertions  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the  star¬ 
vation  of  thousands  of  people.  ‘Prom  a  careful  study  of  this 
‘  subject,’  Mr.  Hough  writes,  ‘  with  such  data  as  are  acces- 
‘  sible  in  late  reports,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  calamity  is 
‘  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  forests  have,  within  recent 
‘  years,  been  swept  off  by  demands  for  railroad  and  other  uses 
‘  much  more  rapidly  than  formerly,  and  that  the  exposure  to 
‘  winds  and  sun,  thus  occasioned,  may  have  largely  contributed 
‘  to  these  painful  results.’ 

In  Eastern  Ohio,  William  C.  Bryant  gives  evidence  that 
‘it  is  a  common  observation  that  the  summers  are  becoming 
‘  drier,  and  the  streams  smaller ;  several  rivers  showing  a  con- 
‘  siderable  decrease  in  navigability  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

‘  The  summers  are  hotter  and  the  winters  are  colder.’  This  is 
referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  along  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Valencia,  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Granger,  was  formerly  ‘  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
‘  from  a  beautiful  lake,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  dense 
‘  forest.  The  trees  were  cut  away,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
‘  waters  receded  to  the  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half.  The 
‘  trees  were  afterwards  rejdaced  by  others;  and  in  about  twenty- 
‘  two  years  the  lake  returned  to  its  original  boundaries.’ 

‘  From  all  parts  of  the  State  ’  of  Maine,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  for  1869,  ‘  come  up  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  diminished  volume  of  water  in  the  streams,  occasioned  by 
clearing  up  the  forests  and  denuding  the  hills  of  trees.  The  snows  are 
not  so  heavy  nor  so  frequent  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  there  is  less  rain  in  the  summer.  Many  of  the  old  trout  streams 
of  twenty  years  ago  are  now  completely  dry,  and  several  parts  of  the 
State  suffer  more  than  formerly  from  drought.  Snow  covers  and 
protects  the  ground  with  less  reguLarity.  .  .  .  The  first  settlers  in  the 
counties  of  Kennebec  and  Oxford  raised  good  peaches  in  abundance. 
This  fruit  retired  gradually  from  Maine,  quitted  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  lingered  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  finally  been  driven 
from  all  New  England,  except  some  favoured  spots  where  shelter  has 
been  provided.  .  .  The  same  causes  materially  affect  the  more  hardy 
apple.’ 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Danish  island  of  Santa 
Cruz  was  a  garden  of  freshness,  beauty,  and  fertility.  Woods 
covered  the  hills,  trees  were  everywhere  abundant,  and  the 
rains  profuse  and  frequent.  A  recent  visitor,  who  sought  the 
island,  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  beauty,  for  the  sake  of  botanical  study,  a  year  or  two 
since,  found  a  third  part  of  it  reduced  to  an  utter  desert.  The 
short  copious  showers  had  ceased,  and  the  process  of  desicca- 
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tion  was  gradually  extending  over  the  island.  An  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  fertility  by  means  of  planting  was  made  too 
late.  One  planter  had  set  a  thousand  trees,  but  every  one  of 
them  failed. 

‘  The  island  of  Cura^oa  was,’  again  says  Mr.  Hough,  ‘  within  the 
memory  of  living  persons  a  garden  of  fertility,  but  now  whole  planta¬ 
tions,  with  their  once  beautiful  villas  and  terraced  gardens,  are  nothing 
but  an  arid  waste ;  and  yet,  sixty  miles  away,  along  the  Spanish  Main, 
the  rankest  vegetation  covers  the  hills,  and  the  burdened  clouds  shower 
down  abundant  blessings.’ 

The  history  of  the  forests  of  France  would  alone  be  ample 
to  fill  all  the  space  at  our  command.  The  recent  desolation 
wrought  by  floods  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  ‘  By  the  de- 
‘  struction  in  France  of  a  great  extent  of  forests,’  writes  Dr. 
Brown,  ‘  in  order  to  replace  them  by  cultivated  fields,  the 
‘  temperature  has  become  very  irregular ;  heavy  rains,  storms, 
‘  and  dryness  have  each  done  their  work  upon  the  soil,  and 
‘  made  crops  every  year  more  and  more  uncertain.’  In  the 
Vosges,  the  destruction  of  forests  has  gone  so  far  that  agri¬ 
culture  has  suffered,  the  soil  has  become  arid,  and  inunda¬ 
tions  are  frequent.  In  the  Department  of  ‘he  Gard,  in  1837, 
‘  no  rain  fell  for  nine  months.’  Nismes,  named  from  the  forests 
which  once  surrounded  it,  is  now-  amid  an  arid  waste.  At 
Beziers,  the  Agricultural  Society  reported  in  1797  that  the 
forest  which  once  sheltered  the  place  having  been  destroyed, 
the  loss  of  the  olive  crop  was  the  consequence.  The  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Isere  represented,  in  1793,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  had  altered  the  tempei’ature,  augmented  dryness, 
and  seriously  affected  the  crops.  From  Provence,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle,  from  that  of  the  Haute  Garonne,  from 
the  Herault,  and  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  come  complaints 
of  the  same  nature.  The  regular  rainfall  has  been  diminished, 
the  temperature  has  changed  and  become  uncertain,  and  par¬ 
tial  and  irregular  storms  have  proved  curses  rather  than  bless¬ 
ings,  wherever  the  forests  have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away. 

‘  MM.  Surell  et  Cesanne,  dans  leur  belle  etude  sur  les  torrents  des 
Hautes  Al|)e8,’  to  cite  the  language  of  a  report  made  to  :h«  Assemblee 
Nationale,  on  November  25,  1872,  by  M.  le  Viconite  de  Bonald,  ‘ont 
pu  demontrer  rigoreuseraent  la  verite  des  aphorismes  suivants. 

‘  Que  la  presence  d’une  Ibret  sur  un  sol  emp^che  la  formation  des 
torrents. 

‘  Que  sa  destruction  livre  le  sol  ii  leurs  ravages. 

‘  Que  le  developpement  des  Ibrets  provoque  I’extinction  des  torrents. 

‘  Et  que  la  chute  des  forets  revivifie  les  torrents  eteints.’ 

So  fully  are  these  facts  regarded  as  established  in  Switzer- 
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land,  that  in  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Berne,  in  1865, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  means  of  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon  legislation  between  countries  watered  by  the  same  rivers, 
in  order  to  protect  their  respective  interests,  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  mountain  forests,  and  the  greatest  possible  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  paid  to  the  subject  by  all  the  Cantonal  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  so  much  evidence  as  to  the 
consequences  of  that  destruction  of  forest  which  is  now  so 
actively  going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  of 
the  New,  to  follow  Professor  Laurent,  of  Nancy,  in  tracing  the 
desolation  which  has  been  brought  on  the  former  homes  of 
teeming  human  life  in  the  East  by  the  same  cause.  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Carthage,  now  waste  and 
even  pestilential,  were  formerly  the  very  hives  of  human  life. 
The  remains  of  conduits,  canals,  cisterns,  and  pools  throughout 
Palestine,  and  especially  through  the  now  desert  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  are  such  as  to  explain  the  accounts  on  record  of 
the  former  population  of  these  regions.  So  thorough  has  been, 
not  only  the  change  of  climate,  but  the  denudation  of  soil, 
caused  by  the  cutting  down  the  olives,  palms,  and  other  trees 
of  Palestine  during  the  Roman  war,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attach  any  credit  to  the  most  venerable  accounts  of  the 
former  fertility,  beauty,  and  population  of  the  Holy  Land 
(its  brooks  and  fountains  gushing  out  of  valley  and  hills,  being 
now  replaced  by  bare  and  solid  rock),  without  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  acquired  of  the  fatal  effect  of  the  destruction  of 
timber.  Even  as  to  that  country  of  which  it  was  said,  2,400 
years  ago,  that  ‘  the  family  of  Egypt  have  no  rain,’  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1871  reports; — ‘In 
‘  Upper  Egypt  the  rains,  which  eighty  years  ago  were  abun- 
‘  dant,  have  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down  the  trees  along 
‘  the  valley  of  the  Nile  towards  Lybia  and  Arabia.  A  con- 
‘  trary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower  Egypt,  from  the 
‘  extensive  planting  of  the  Pacha.  In  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 

‘  where  rain  was  formerly  a  rarity,  it  lias,  since  that  period, 

‘  become  more  frequent.’ 

The  ancient  laws  of  the  iMonotheistlc  races  prohibit  the 
wanton  destruction  of  fruitful  trees.  The  folk  lore  of  the 
Aryan  people  placed  groves  and  forests  under  the  sjiecial  care 
of  the  immortals.  Casting  aside  all  veneration  for  traditional 
restrictions  as  superstitions,  intent  only  on  a  rapid  result,  like 
that  of  the  rustic  avIio  sought  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  the 
golden  eggs,  the  human  race  at  the  present  moment,  from  the 
Wiltshire  cornfields  to  the  forests  of  New  Zealand,  is  emu- 
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lously  engaged  in  a  not  altogether  abortive  effort  to  render  the 
face  of  the  earth  riverless,  and  to  extend  the  desolation  of  the 
Sahara  over  continent  and  island. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  each  of  the  three  great  pesti¬ 
lences  which  have  now,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
so  heavily  smitten  three  important  sources  of  human  food, 
drink,  and  clothing,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  persistent 
neglect  of  those  natural  laws  on  which  the  science  of  forestry 
depends.  The  potato  blight  and  famine,  the  varied  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  diseases  or  disasters  of  the  vine,  and  the  progressive 
extermination  of  the  silkworm  by  the  ravages  of  the  pebrine, 
an  insect  epidemic  unknown  before  1842,  each  co-exist  with  a 
form  of  culture  that  is  opposed  to  a  very  general  law  of  vege¬ 
table  ])bysiology.  Plants,  no  less  than  animals,  have  their 
natural  terms  of  life.  It  is  less  easy  to  define  the  period,  in  the 
former  case,  as  it  is  also  more  easy  artificially  to  extend  it. 
But  it  is  another  matter  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  consideration. 

The  regular  descent,  or  j)ropagation,  of  vegetables  by  seed 
is  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  food 
of  man  being  derived  from  annual  plants,  the  ordinary  routine 
of  seed-time  and  harvest  is  aided  by  the  care  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist.  But  in  those  plants  of  longer  growth,  in  the  culture 
of  which  great  improvement  on  the  wild  stock  has  been  super¬ 
induced,  the  production  of  seedlings  very  imperfectly  keeps  up 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  cultivator.  Hence  the  latter  is 
induced  to  multiply  the  individual  plant  by  buds,  grafts,  or 
slijis.  In  this  way  a  whole  orchard,  vineyard,  or  potatoe  field 
is  filled  with  separated  portions  of  the  same  original  plant,  each 
forming  its  own  roots,  and  discharging  its  own  vegetable 
functions,  apart ;  but  each  partaking,  not  only  of  a  common 
nature,  but  of  a  common  age.  That  age,  by  this  artificial 
method,  is  protracted  far  beyond  the  natural  term  of  vegetable 
life.  That  the  weakness,  the  inability  to  resist  attack  from 
disease  or  from  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  which  ac¬ 
company  old  age,  are  thus  communicated  to  tlie  entire  stock  of 
a  district,  seems  to  us  to  be  undeniable.  In  the  case  of  the 
apple,  this  effect  of  old  age  has  become  evident  by  the  extinction 
of  many  varieties,  once  highly  prized.  Different  varieties  of 
pippins,  for  example,  directly  or  indirectly  grafted  from  the 
same  stocks,  were  virtually  of  the  same  age,  and  thus  not 
unnaturally  disappeared  about  the  same  time.  With  the 
potatoe,  and  even  with  the  vine,  the  constant  replantation 
of  portions  of  the  tubers  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  shoots  and 
slips  of  the  same  valued  stock,  may  have  had,  and  is  most 
likely  to  have  had,  an  effect  similar  to  that  observed  in  the 
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apple,  although  the  display  of  the  infinulty  of  age  may  differ 
in  more  or  less  ligneous  plants.  If  we  regard  our  potatoe 
fields  as  mainly  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  few  j)lants,  of  ex¬ 
treme  age,  subdivided  to  an  enormous  extent ;  if  we  regard 
the  vineyards  of  the  Continent  as  filled,  in  the  same  wa}',  with 
the  subdivisions  of  a  very  few  aged  individuals,  we  shall  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  liability  of  the  vegetables  to  suffer  from 
either  fungoid  or  insect  parasites. 

The  remedy  is  probably  more  difficult  and  uncertain  the 
longer  it  is  deferred.  But,  unless  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology  are  extremely  obscure,  there  is  only  one  remedy, 
and  one  to  which  we  must  come  at  last.  It  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  reverting  to  the  order  of  nature,  by  raising  a 
new  set  of  individuals  from  seed,  may  be  a  tedious  and  dis¬ 
appointing  process.  The  children  of  aged  or  of  diseased 
parents  are  rarely  without  marks  of  hereditary  infirmity.  But 
whether  from  the  wild  stock,  as  in  the  first  instance,  or  from 
seedlings  from  cultivated  varieties,  it  can,  we  think,  be  only  a 
question  of  time  that  both  the  potatoe  and  the  vine  must  be 
renewed. 

With  reference  to  the  silkworm,  the  case,  although  not 
identical,  is  similar.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  silkworm 
epidemic  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  .all  previous 
epidemics.  ‘  It  did  not,’  says  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  his 
report  on  ‘  Products  of  Useful  Insects,’  ‘come  from  the  East. 
‘  It  first  showed  itself  in  France,  in  1842,  in  the  Herault 
‘  and  Poitou,  and  then  only  in  a  local  and  erratic  manner; 
‘  indeed  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  may  have  been 
‘  brooding  for  twenty  years  previously  in  the  valley  of  the  Du- 
‘  ranee  and  neighbourhood  of  Cavaillon,  whole  establishments 
‘  of  silkworms  (mngnaneries)  having  there  at  different  times 
‘  suddenly  perished  without  apparent  cause,  and  other  symp- 
‘  toms  having  shown  themselves,  which  are  now  known  to  be 
‘  those  of  the  pebrine.’  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  not 
very  great  at  first,  but  in  1855  and  1856  it  increased  so  rapidly 
that  M.  Qiiatrefages  reported  to  the  Institute  that  he  could 
not  find  a  single  healthy  caterpillar.  From  1858  to  1866  the 
consumption  of  silk  in  this  country  declined  from  10,021,766 
lbs.  to  5,273,767,  or  nearly  one  half.  In  1864  our  importa¬ 
tions  from  China  fell  from  7,000,000  to  3,000,000  lbs. 

It  is  urged  in  the  report  we  have  quoted  that  the  expecta¬ 
tion  entertained  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  that  the  pebrine,  like 
better-known  epidemics,  would  gradually  s])end  its  force,  has 
been  thwarted  by  the  constant  importation  of  new  eggs, 
graines  as  they  are  called,  from  uninfected  sources,  in  China 
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and  Japan.  It  is  tolerably  clear  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  no  such  importation  been  effected.  It  would  have 
been  the  total  destruction  of  the  silkworm,  and  of  the 
silk  industry,  in  France,  and  in  other  infected  regions.  But 
the  analogy  drawn  from  the  plague,  the  cholera,  and  similar 
human  affections,  is  at  all  events  unproved  to  exist  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  silkworm.  By  the  introduction  of  entirely  new 
graines  into  a  magnanerie,  one  main  cause  of  the  spread  of  the 
epidemics  is  avoided.  No  contagion,  or  personal  infection,  can 
exist  in  that  case,  nor  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  obvious 
precaution  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  apartments  devoted 
to  hatching  and  feeding  has  been  neglected.  We  know  that 
such  has  not  been,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  fact.  We  are 
thus  driven,  on  the  epidemic  theory,  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  some  wide-spread  local  poison,  lurking  in  the  air  or  the 
emanations  of  the  soil,  and  appreciable  in  no  way  except  by 
its  action  on  the  silkworm. 

Is  it  not  more  sensible,  or  at  all  events  more  practical,  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  food,  or  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing,  of  the  caterpillars  which  may  be  noxious  even  to  the 
most  healthy  individuals? 

It  is  difficult  to  look  at  the  bare,  contorted,  blasted  forms 
of  the  mulberry-trees  which,  in  many  cases  within  our  own 
knowledge,  supply  the  food  for  the  silkworms,  without  seeing 
that  they  evince  no  sign  of  healthy  vegetation.  Nor  is  the 
cause  far  to  seek.  Year  after  year,  with  unsparing  regula¬ 
rity,  have  they  been  totally  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The 
trees  have  not  died ;  but  they  have  given  evident  tokens  of 
distress.  It  is  impossible  but  that  their  organisation  should 
have  been  disastrously  affected  by  the  constant  check  put 
on  the  function  of  the  leaves.  What  that  function  is  we  partly, 
if  only  partly,  know.  The  sap  and  juice  of  the  outraged  tree 
must  be  overcharged  with  that  oxygen  which  the  leaf  is  con¬ 
structed  to  eliminate.  The  new  leaves  have  an  accumulation 
of  work  forced  upon  them.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  their 
juices  should  be  less  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  insect  life  ? 

Unless  this  view  can  be  shown  to  be  incorrect,  it  follows 
that  the  remedy  for  the  pebrine,  or  for  any  of  the  twelve  or 
fourteen  well-marked  distinct  diseases  to  Avhich  the  silkworm 
is  subject,  is  to  be  sought  in  due  care  to  supply  to  the  animal 
a  pure  and  healthy  diet.  How  far  the  quality  of  the  silk  might 
be  affected  by  the  substitution  of  the  leaves  of  any  annual 
plants  for  those  of  the  mulberry,  is  matter  for  experiment.  But 
if  it  be  established  that  it  is  this  way  alone  which  will  yield 
the  food  on  which  silk  such  as  we  formerly  had  can  be 
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made,  the  question  reduces  itself  into  that  of  devoting  a 
greater  area  to  the  production  of  the  mulberry.  If  plants 
of  from  one  to  three  or  four  years  old  were  exclusively  used, 
the  existing  trees  being  grubbed  up  for  firewood,  and  replaced 
by  new  seedlings,  we  venture  to  predict  that  we  should  at 
once  recover  the  old  quality  of  our  silk. 

Into  the  special  products  of  arboriculture,  indeed,  we 
must  forbear  now  to  enter.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest. 
Among  the  3,000  species  of  wood  of  which  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867  were  to  be  found 
samples  of  the  most  varied  beauty  ;  of  ivory  smoothness  and 
purity  of  colour  and  texture,  or  streaked,  pencilled,  mottled, 
ocellated,  and  marked  with  every  imaginable  caprice.  Ar¬ 
boreal  products,  apart  from  wood,  are  numerous.  Such  are 
the  bark  of  the  cork-oak  in  Portugal,  and  that  of  our  own 
oak  coppices  and  woods,  stripped  in  spring  for  the  use  of 
the  tanners.  Such  arc  the  gums  from  Zanzibar,  from  An¬ 
gola,  from  Senegal,  and  from  Mogador ;  the  resin  from  the 
forests  of  the  Landes,  the  caoutchouc  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon.  The  physiognomy  of  trees,  the  mode  in  Avhich 
each  Avell-grown  tree  tends  to  fill  out  the  sketch  given  in 
the  venation  of  the  leaf ;  the  effect  produced  on  landscape 
by  the  social  or  solitary  growth  of  trees ;  the  wonderful  glow 
of  the  flowers  of  some  tropical  species,  as  in  that  crimson- 
petalled  and  glossy-leaved  tree  that  lines  the  banks  of  the  Pa¬ 
rana  ;  the  variety  of  form  in  the  same  species,  according  to 
locality,  as  in  the  olive,  which,  from  the  size  of  a  currant- 
bush  on .  the  hills  near  Marseilles,  rises  to  that  of  a  lofty 
forest  tree  by  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea ;  are  subjects  on 
which  we  have  no  space  to  dwell.  Xor  can  we  pause  to  speak 
of  the  dangers  and  foes  of  the  forester ;  how  broad  s[)acc3  should 
be  left  as  barriers  against  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  any  rash 
opening  cut  in  a  forest  may  admit  the  winds  which  overthrow 
the  trees,  or  the  sun  which  strikes  with  fatal  energy  on  their 
bark.  Insect  and  other  animal  foes  lie  in  wait  for  every 
symptom  of  weakness — the  bark-beetle,  the  wood-beetle,  the 
squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the  field-mouse,  the  wild  hog,  the  deer. 
The  insectivorous  and  carnivorous  birds  are  the  great  allies 
of  the  forester,  paying  ample  rent  for  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  forest.  Against  drought,  the  great  foe  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  forests  can  protect  not  only  themselves  but  the 
neighbouring  country.  Their  only  irresistible  foe  is  man — 
chiefly  seen  in  the  guise  of  the  squatter  or  of  the  lumber 
dealer. 

The  contrast  that  is  presented  between  England  (notwith- 
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standing  the  vast  importance  of  her  colonial  forests),  and 
France  and  Germany,  in  resj)ect  to  the  education  provided  for 
the  forester,  is  not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  interesting 
subject.  We  have  seen  how  Dr.  Hooker  points  out  that 
forestry  is  ‘  utterly  neglected  in  this  country ;  ’  and  how  to 
gain  elementary  knowledge  for  the  management  of  the  Indian 
forests  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  out  officers  to  study  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  those  countries,  Mr.  Webber  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  Forestry  is  one  of  the  State  professions  of  the  highest 
‘  scientific  character,  and  regularly  filled  from  the  better  and 
‘  well-educated  class  who  are  trained  for  the  purpose.’  In 
France  there  yet  exist  2,700,000  acres  of  State  Forest,  in  the 
conservation  and  management  of  which  500,000/.  is  annually 
expended;  the  returns  amounting  to  1,740,000/.  Prussia  has 
6,200,000  acres  ;  Bavaria,  3,294,000  acres ;  Hanover,  900,000 
acres  ;  Saxony,  394,000  acres ;  Austria,  2,230,000  acres  ;  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  72,500  acres,  according  to  the 
report  of  Captain  Campbell  Walker,  who  spent  four  months 
and  a  half  in  a  tour  through  these  provinces,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Brandis,  for  the  purpose  of  education  as  a  forest  officer 
in  India.  Another  statement,  taken  from  Bernhardt's  Forst- 
statik,  for  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden ;  from  the  Tha- 
rnnder  Forstiiches,  for  Saxony :  and  from  the  Forststatistiche 
Mittheilung,  for  Bavaria ;  is  tabulated  by  Captain  W alker  as 
follows : — 


Xame  of  State. 

Area  of  State  Forests  In  English  Acres. 

Yield  of  col.  2. 
Cubic  Feet  per 
Acre. 

Productive. 

Non-proilnctive. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

IVussia . 

5,836.100 

666,175 

34-5 

Saxony  . 

378,555 

1.5,614 

72-5 

Bavaria . 

2,079,835 

238,738 

63- 

AViirtoraberg  .... 

469,087 

— 

84-7 

Baden  . 

212,770 

18,817 

80-6 

Austrian  Empire  .  .  . 

1,576,699 

653,347 

41- 

The  total  acreage  of  the  twelve  Royal  Forests  and  Wood¬ 
lands  in  England,  according  to  a  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1863,  was  112,376  acres,  of  which  51,606  were 
actually  under  wood.  Of  these  the  New  Forest,  with  a 
woodland  of  22,319  acres,  had  a  revenue,  in  1871,  of  12,034/. 
and  an  expenditure  of  7,790/.  Dean  Forest,  with  14,754 
acres  under  wood,  earned  10,838/.,  at  a  cost  of  7,878/.  High 
Meadow  Wood,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Monmouth„ 
and  Hereford,  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  Act  57  Geo. 
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III.  for  the  growth  of  oak  and  fir,  contains  3,359  acres,  all 
under  wood.  The  revenue  in  1871  was  5,176/.,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  only  1,827/.  The  receipts  of  the  whole  51,600  acres,  in 
1870-71,  are  reported  by  Captain  Walker  at  37,390/.,  the 
outlay  at  22,230/.  In  1849  the  tiinher  in  the  40,000  acres  of 
plantations  made  since  1808  was  estimated  at  the  valiie  of 
1,087,777/.,  and  the  value  of  the  same  when  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity  was  estimated  at  10,000,000/.  Compared  Avith  the 
French  forests  the  revenue  is  14‘46.«.  per  acre  in  England, 
against  12*6.v.  in  France;  but  the  expenditure  is  8‘22.f.  per 
.acre  here,  and  only  3‘7.'«’.  per  acre  in  France;  the  net  re- 
A'enue  in  the  former  country  being  6'24s.  per  acre,  against 
8’9.v.  per  acre  in  the  latter.  Thus  the  financial  outcome  of 
our  forestry  is  better  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  absence  of  regular  education  for  the  duties  of  the  forester. 
It  is  rather  in  the  general  destruction  of  timber  through  Avide 
districts  of  England,  and  in  the  Avholesale  dcA'astation  of  our 
Colonial  forests,  that  the  evil  results  of  our  Avant  of  study  are 
<lisplayed,  than  in  the  actual  results  of  our  home  State 
Forestry.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Bavarian  forests  is  stated 
at  8'7i-.  per  acre,  and  that  of  the  Saxon  forests  at  12s  %d.  per 
acre,  but  in  Prussia  and  Austria  the  ])rofit  to  the  State  is  far 
less  considerable.  The  report  of  the  Vicomte  de  Bonald  ])oints 
out,  Avith  great  justice,  that  the  financial  returns  of  forests 
are  so  far  subordinate  to  the  necessity  of  a  culture  that  Avill 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  and  more  especially 
of  timber  for  construction,  that  the  administnation  of  the  forest 
demesnes  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  Avhich  the 
very  idea  of  territorial  property  has  been  extinguished  in 
France,  that  M.  de  Bonald  urges  the  necessity  of  the  State 
control  of  all  forests,  on  the  ground  that  no  private  indi¬ 
vidual  could  be  expected  to  let  his  Avood  groAv  long  enough 
to  furnish  timber  of  a  size  fit  for  naval  construction. 

Although  British  India  is  noAv  enriched  by  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  the  skill  of  the  forester,  in  the 
naturalisation  of  the  precious  Chinchona,  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  or  even  adequately  to  characterise,  the  neglect 
of  this  important  subject  Avhich  prevails  around  us.*  Here 

*  The  courage,  skill,  energy,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Markham  in  his  volunteer  expedition  to  Bolivia,  in  1860, 
to  procure  plants  and  seeds  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  Chinchona, 
entitle  this  gentleman  to  the  Victoria  cross  of  Forestry.  He  was  Avell 
suppoi  ted  by  the  Government  in  all  ]X)ints  but  one.  The  miserable 
parsimony  cr  carelessness  that  refused  to  place  a  steamer  at  his  dis- 
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and  there  a  scientific  man,  like  Dr.  Hooker  or  Dr.  Brandis, 
raises  his  voice.  Hex'e  and  there  an  official  is  stimulated 
to  activity  by  the  occurrence  of  disasters  which  take  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  national  disgrace.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
associations,  or  private  efforts,  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
arboriculture.  But  as  a  rule,  the  woodland  growth  of  the 
country  and  her  colonies  is  regarded  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  penny-wise  economy.  Education  in  forestry  or  ar¬ 
boriculture  forms  no  ])art  of  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges ; 
not  even  excepting  that  in  which  the  best  education  which  the 
country  affords  is  given  to  the  cadets  from  whom  our  scientific 
corps,  the  physical  administrators  of  India,  are  recruited. 
Indeed  we  may  say  that  a  positive  mischief  is  induced  by 
doctrines  now  urged  as  those  of  scientific  agriculture.  Lofty 
hedges,  rambling  coppice,  spreading  trees  that  give  a  park¬ 
like  character  to  the  landscape,  are  regarded  only  as  so 
many  unprofitable  occupants  of  sundry  patches  of  ground  on 
which  corn  might  be  grown.  They  are,  accordingly,  being 
clean  swept  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  To  ask  the 
‘  imjji'over  ’  to  think  of  scenery,  of  beauty,  or  of  shelter,  would 
of  course  be  idle.  But  the  model  farmer  should  be  taught 
that  in  destroying  the  natural  home  of  that  winged  police 
which  a  small  jxercentage  of  grain  far  underpays  for  their  effi- 


posai  nearly  made  the  whole  exjjcdition  abortive.  The  intense  heat 
of  the  Ked  Sea  killed  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  obtained  at  so 
much  risk  and  cost.  But  for  ]Mr.  Markham’s  precaution  in  leaving  a 
few  plants  with  Sir  William  Hooker  at  Kew,  and  the  measures  he  took 
for  obtaining  seed  at  the  proper  season  from  places  which  he  indicated, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Chinchona,  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
all  plants,  would  have  been  absolutely  exterminated  in  our  own  days. 
We  published  in  October  1803  (Ed.  Kev.,  vol.  cxviii.  p.  507),  a  full 
account  of  that  most  remarkable  experiment,  and  we  are  now  happy 
to  add  that,  ten  years  later,  in  1873,  2,045,373  Chinchona  plants  were 
luxuriantly  growing  in  the  Government  plantations  on  the  Nilghiri  Hills 
alone;  while  numerous  other  plantations  were  thriving.  1)1,773  lbs.  of 
bark  were  supplied  to  the  quinine  manufactories  on  the  plantations  during 
1873.  The  annual  income  from  the  plantations  had  risen  to  16,500/., 
with  prospects  of  large  increase  in  future  years.  The  beautiful  trees, 
with  their  glossy  rich  leaves  and  fragrant  racemes,  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  which  overhang  Wynaad,  and  line  the  hill-sides  almost  to 
the  peak  of  Dodabetta.  ‘  Chinchona  cultivation  is  now  entirely  out  of 
‘  the  category  of  experiments;  and  soon  the  grand  object  will  be  secured, 

‘  namely,  the  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of  this  invaluable  febri- 
‘  fuge  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  population  at 
‘  large.’  Vide  ‘  Statement  of  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and 
‘  Condition  of  India  during  the  year  1872-73.’ 
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cient  service  against  the  insect  enemies  of  the  crops,  he  is 
guilty  of  an  economic  offence.  In  destroying  the  lines  of 
shelter  that  break  the  fury  of  the  winds,  he  is  committing  an 
economic  offence.  And  by  the  ruthless  zeal  with  which  these 
erroneous  demolitions  are  effected,  he  is  deteriorating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  climate,  and  diminishing  the  rainfall  of  the 
country. 

Nor  are  these  who  grasp  the  helm  of  public  affairs  less 
negligent  in  the  matter  of  forestry  than  either  the  peasant,  the 
farmer,  or  the  schoolmaster.  When,  after  long  neglect,  the 
occasion  was  afforded  for  an  intelligent  and  efficient  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  public  health,  the  ideas  of  the  framers  of 
the  measure  did  not  extend  beyond  the  length  of  giving  a  few 
additional  pounds  to  the  parish  doctors,  and  a  little  more  work 
to  the  scavenger.  The  idea  of  climatic  law ;  of  the  need  of 
studying  its  j)rinciples  ;  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  public 
health  on  the  thorough  gras[)  of  these  ]n-incij)les ;  and  of  the 
function  of  the  civil  engineer  as  the  rectifier  of  centuries  of 
neglect,  seems  never  to  have  penetrated  the  precincts  of  White¬ 
hall.  That  a  great  system  of  rainfall,  watershed,  water-su|)ply, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  outfall,  finding  its  cradle  in  woodland 
heights,  and  its  outlet  in  the  sea,  needed  scientific  study,  has 
not  been  a  consideration  brought  before  Parliament-  After 
passing  a  library  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  is  for  the  first  time  in 
the  present  year,  in  a  clause  of  the  dropped  Pill  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  intended  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  watershed  districts,  that  we  have  found  any 
evidence  that  a  Minister  of  Public  Health  has  sought  to  make 
himself  accpiainted  with  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  legislate. 

Wide  as  is  the  field  of  which  we  have  here  attempted  the 
survey,  its  salient  features  are  few  and  simple.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  part 
of  the  area  of  dry  land  on  the  globe  was  covered  with  a  rich 
wealth  of  virgin  or  cultivated  forest.  From  this  breadth  of 
more  than  seven  millions  of  square  geographical  miles  an  un¬ 
failing  crop,  varying,  according  to  latitude  and  to  level,  from 
four  hundred  to  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  loads  of  timber 
per  mile  may  be  annually  obtained,  in  perpetuity,  by  careful  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Ibotfall  of  man  on  newly  discovered  shores  has  been 
attended,  but  too  often,  by  a  wanton  destruction  of  that  vege¬ 
table  clothing  of  the  earth,  on  the  extermination  of  which 
fertility  ceases,  and  a  garden  becomes  a  desert.  At  the  rate  at 
which  that  destruction  is,  in  some  regions,  even  now  proceeding, 
a  century  I'rom  the  date  of  colonisation  will  suffice  for  the 
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process  of  denudation.  Within  a  quarter  of  that  period  man 
has  effected,  in  many  cases,  such  a  deterioration  of  climate  as 
to  render  some  countries  absolutely  unproductive,  and  almost 
all  newly  settled  countries  less  productive,  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  springs  and  st)urces  of  future  wealth  are  tapped 
and  wasted  by  this  ravage  of  the  forests.  The  destruction  of 
their  venerable  shade  seems  to  be  the  object  of  blind  impulse 
wherever  man  finds  a  new  territory  open  to  his  enterprise. 
What  the  firebrand  of  the  settler  effects  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
the  New  World  is  wrought  by  the  axe  of  the  revolutionist  amid 
the  stately  woodlands  of  the  Old.  It  seems  as  if  popular 
energy,  when  turned  into  a  fresh  channel,  betrayed  an  in¬ 
stinctive  hostility  to  the  forest.  Forming  the  shelter  and  the 
pride  of  ancient  state,  regal,  ecclesiastical,  or  seigneurial,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  reared  the  green 
tracery  of  their  lofty  vaults  towards  heaven,  from  which  they 
have  attracted  a  blessing  that  man  would  seek  in  vain  without 
their  aid.  They  have  resembled  castles  and  cathedrals  reared 
by  Nature  herself.  As  patient  culture  has  tilled  the  fields  that 
lay  around  their  feet,  the  integrity  of  their  beauty  has  been 
preserved  only  where  ancient  territorial  rights  have  been  main¬ 
tained.  The  municipal  spirit  i-educes  the  forests  to  a  source  of 
short-lived  revenue ;  the  anarchical  spirit  reduces  them  to 
ashes.  With  the  downfall  of  ancient  dignities,  the  forests 
everywhere  fall.  With  the  growth  of  that  selfish  kind  of 
industry  that  recognises  in  every  perch  of  ground  merely  an 
area  for  the  manufacture  of  food,  and  that  seeks  from  the  hand 
of  Nature  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetites  common 
to  the  brutes,  the  natural  fertility  of  a  country  becomes  more 
and  more  exhausted.  Science  raises  a  warning  voice.  Obser¬ 
vation  and  induction  show  that  our  woodlands  stand  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  The  fall  of  the  forest,  which  can  no 
more  be  replanted  than  any  ancient  institution  of  historic 
growtij  can  be  replaced  by  the  artificial  product  of  legislation, 
involves  the  loss  of  the  fertility,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty,  of  a 
country,  and  hastens  the  desolation  of  the  earth. 
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Art.  IV. —  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  1634-1689. 
Edited  from  the  original  MS.  By  James  J.  Cartwright, 
M.A.  London:  1875. 

^nis  volume  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  a  Avork  which  has 
been  long  recognised  as  of  no  ordinai*y  historical  value. 

‘  Reresby’s  Memoirs,’  as  they  have  been  commonly  called, 
have  ahvays  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  records  of 
observers  of  his  day ;  and  even  in  the  form  in  Avhich  they  have 
hitherto  appeared,  they  have  ranked  Avith  Pepys’,  Luttrell’s, 
and  Evelyn’s  Diaries,  AA'ith  North’s  Examen  and  the  Life  of 
Guildford,  as  illustrating  English  court  life  and  politics,  during 
the  eventful  reigns  of  the  tAvo  last  Stuarts.  The  character  of 
the  author,  indeed,  is  not  interesting  or  attractive,  nor  Avas  his 
power  of  discernment  keen,  his  taste  refined,  or  his  fancy  vivid. 
There  Avas  nothing  noble  in  him,  from  his  own  shoAving;  a 
cautious,  selfish,  and  ratlier  mean  nature  made  him  a  careful 
trimmer  in  j)ublic  life,  Avith  a  steady  eye  to  his  OAvn  advance¬ 
ment,  though  not  Avithout  a  certain  sense  of  honour;  quick  and 
sudden  in  quarrel,  after  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  Avas  a 
timeserver  and  morally  Aveak;  and  his  descriptions  of  men  and 
things,  though  truthful,  are  Avanting  in  force  and  somewhat 
commonplace.  Nevertheless  the  accidents  of  his  position  have 
given  importance  to  his  experiences ;  and  his  recollections 
possess  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  Avork  of  a  patient 
chronicler  who  has  taken  j)art  in  memorable  events,  has  been 
intimate  Avith  many  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  of  affairs  in 
a  stirring  time,  and  has  accurately  set  doAvn,  from  day  to  day, 
Avhat  he  saAv  and  heard  in  a  busy  Avorld  of  intrigue,  faction, 
and  revolutionary  change,  alternating  Avith  more  quiet  scenes, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  fortune  Avas  cast.  The  Memoirs,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  have  been  a  quarry  from  which  Avriters  on  the  reigns 
of  Charles  and  James  the  Second  have  draAvn  a  store  of  pre¬ 
cious  material ;  they  Avere  probably  studied  by  David  Hume ; 
they  have  been  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Ilallam ;  and, 
in  several  places,  they  largely  enter  the  course  of  Macaulay’s 
all-absorbing  narrative.  Yet,  as  had  been  suspected,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  these  useful  papers  remained  unknown ; 
and,  as  Ave  have  said,  they  now  appear  in  their  full  integrity 
for  the  first  time.  Until  the  present  volume  Avas  j)ublished, 
indeed,  it  Avas  impossible  even  to  guess  how  Avidely  different 
Avere  the  accepted  versions  of  the  Reresby  Memoirs  from  the 
genuine  and  j)erfect  text  of  the  author.  Tavo  editions  of 
the  collection  were  printed  as  correct,  the  first  as  long  ago  as 
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1734,  the  second  in  1813;  but  neither  can  be  called  an 
honest  book,  or  has  any  pretence  to  fulness  or  accuracy ; 
and  both  depart  in  important  matters  from  Reresby’s  lan¬ 
guage,  meaning,  and  even  positive  statements.  The  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
original  MS.,  it  now  finally  sees  the  light:  and  the  present 
edition  has  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  letters,  not  without 
value,  addressed  by  Reresby  to  the  great  Lord  Halifax,  and 
supplied  by  Lord  Spencer,  with  characteristic  kindness,  from 
the  treasures  of  Spencer  House  and  Althorpe.  Though  we 
cannot  say  that  the  complete  Memoirs,  as  we  see  them,  at  last, 
in  their  true  shape,  have  changed  our  estimate  of  the  author’s 
career,  and  have  largely  added  to  the  facts  of  history,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly.  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  form  what  is  ‘  substan- 
‘  tially  a  new  work.’  On  some  points  they  remove  misconcep¬ 
tions  which  seemed  to  rest  on  very  high  authority,  but  are  now 
found  to  have  no  such  warrant ;  and,  in  a  few  particulars,  they 
really  increase  our  knowledge  as  regards  the  events  of  the 
time.  The  great  value,  however,  of  the  present  volume  is  that 
by  reproducing  the  author’s  language,  and  publishing  a  variety 
of  details  omitted  in  the  two  first  editions,  it  makes  Reresby’s 
narrative  more  life-like,  and  brings  out  in  clearer  relief  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  England  of  his  day  ;  and  this  certainly  has  largely 
augmented  the  interest  of  the  book  as  a  Avhole.  As  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  edited  there  is  assuredly 
room  for  much  improvement.  IMr.  Cartwright  ought  to  have 
iwinted  out  with  care  the  differences  between  this  and  previous 
editions,*  a  task  he  has  not  even  attempted ;  and  he  has  not 

*  We  notice  some  of  these  differences  here ;  a  closer  examination 
would,  doubtless,  discover  more.  The  edition  of  1734,  which  has  be¬ 
come  very  scarce,  contains  hardly  half  the  matter  of  the  present  edition, 
the  entire  of  lieresby’a  travels  being  left  out  in  it,  and  whole  paragraphs 
being  replaced  by  a  meagre  epitome.  The  editor,  too,  has  omitted 
most  of  the  personal  and  somewhat  scandalous  anecdotes  which  have 
been  restored  in  the  present  edition  — no  doubt  because  in  1734  these 
reminiscences  would  have  given  offence  to  persons  still  living — and  he 
repeatedly  substitutes  a  colourle.ss  paraphrase  for  lleresby’s  homely, 
but  occasionally  expressive  language.  As  might,  besides,  have  been 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  compiler  for  the  general  public  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  he  leaves  out  whole  passages  which  might  detract,  how¬ 
ever  slightly,  from  the  Revolution  of  1(188  and  its  associations;  and  he 
even  ventures  to  interpolate  inventions  of  his  own  reflecting  on  the 
fallen  dynasty  and  its  system  of  government.  How  widely  the  edition 
of  1734  departs  from  the  genuine  Memoirs,  even  in  specific  statements, 
the  following  will  show  : — (1)  The  edition  of  1734  repeats  the  story  of 
a  marriage  of  Henrietta  Maria  with  the  old  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  order 
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indicated  the  new  matter,  occasionally  of  no  little  importance, 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  His  preface,  too,  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme ;  he  is  singularly  sparing  in  notes  and 
dates ;  and  if  he  has  given  us  Reresby’s  text,  with  blanks,  we 
suspect,  for  ears  polite,  Ave  regret  th.at  he  has  not  printed  the 
orthography  of  the  old-fashioned  diarist,  a  very  decided  mis¬ 
take,  we  think,  in  the  case  of  a  Avork  Avhich  professes  to  be  an 
exact  transcript  of  an  old  M  S. 

Sir  John  Reresby  Avas  born  in  1634,  a  scion  of  a  family 
which  had  been  settled  for  generations  at  Thrybergh  in  York¬ 
shire.  The  annals  of  the  house,  Avhich  he  collected  Avith  the 
pride  of  a  gentleman  of  that  age,  probably  resembled  those  of 
most  of  his  neighbours  Avho  formed  the  rural  noblesse  of  his 
county.  A  Rei'esby  figured  among  the  Crusaders ;  the  race 
felt  the  shock  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  in  later  times  it 
gave  a  succession  of  sheriffs  and  justices  to  the  West  Riding, 
and  often  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Reresby  tells 

probably  to  disj)arage  the  Queen  ;  not  a  Avord  of  tliis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  edition.  (2)  The  Dutch  invasion  of  1G67,  and  the  adA  ance 
of  the  Dutch  tfeet  to  Chatham,  are  distinctly  chronicled  in  tlie  pre.sent 
edition ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  these  events  in  that  of  1734.  (3)  An 

account  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  Vienna  figures  in  the  edition  of  1734, 
Avith  the  view,  perhaps,  of  discrediting  the  neutrality  of  England  in 
1682-3 ;  from  the  present  edition  it  Avould  appear  that  Keresby  never 
referred  to  either.  (4)  The  edition  of  1734  dAvells,  even  in  minute 
•  detail,  on  the  (][uaiTeI  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  Avith 
the  Pope  ;  the  present  edition  shows  that  all  this  was  interjwlated  and 
was,  doubtle.ss,  inserted  to  draAv  a  contrast  between  the  independence 
of  France  and  the  dependence  of  England  on  Home.  (.))  The  edition 
of  1734  states  that  Ferguson  Avas  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor ;  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  in  Avhich  Ferguson  is  spelled 
Farquison,  is  that  he  Avas  slain ;  a  |K)int  to  be  notieed  by  future  com¬ 
mentators  on  Macaulay,  Avho  relers  in  the  history,  in  a  note,  to  tlie 
stories  on  this  subject.  (6)  The  edition  of  1734  is  silent  on  lieresby’s 
love  affair  Avith  Miss  llamiltou,  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  his 
book,  and  on  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  families  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Newcastle,  of  lluckingham  and  Halifax.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  putsAvords  intf>the  mouth  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  of 
people  who  conversed  Avith  lier,  Avhieli  do  not  appear  in  the  present  edi¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  proj)erly  published  in  our  age  ;  there  was 
no  necessity,  in  1734,  to  be  squeamish  Avith  respect  to  Louise  de  Que- 
rouaille,  a  French Avoman  long  forgotten  in  England.  As  regards  the 
edition  of  1813,  it  is,  for  the  mo.'it  part,  a  reprint  of  that  of  1734,  with 
innumerable  errors  of  the  press  to  distinguish  it ;  but  it  has  a  long 
supplementary  narrative  of  Keresby ’s  travels,  obtained,  it  is  said,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Topham  Beauclerk,  but  certainly  not  the 
composition  of  Keresby. 
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us  how  one  of  his  ancestors  wasted  his  substance  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth ;  how  another  was  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
how  the  lands  of  a  third  were  despoiled  by  wardship ;  and  he 
notes  with  care  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  of  the  name,  and 
the  pedigrees  of  all  those  connected  with  it.  At  the  great 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Reresbys  took  the  side  of  the 
Crown  ;  their  head,  a  Sir  John,  who  had  been  made  a  baronet, 
and  had  received  many  of  those  attentions  from  Charles  I. 
which  the  Stuart  princes  so  gracefully  bestowed,  lost  part  of 
his  estate  in  the  King’s  service ;  and  several  of  the  family 
fought  with  distinction  under  Monckton,  Langdale,  and  other 
commanders.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  in  1646,  the  author, 
then  a  child,  became  his  successor  ;  and  he  came  into  a  wrecked 
inheritance  as  was  then  the  fortune  of  many  a  Royalist.  He 
was  brought  up,  however,  with  no  common  care  by  a  mother 
who  seems  to  have  had  fine  parts,  and  at  eighteen  he  possessed 
accomplishments  superior  to  those  of  most  youths  of  his  order, 
which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead.  As  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  under  the  Protector’s  rule,  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  ‘  his  rank  as  a  nobleman,’ young  Sir  John  set  off  in  1654, 
to  finish  his  education  by  a  course  of  travel,  and  during  the 
next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  England  and  London,  espe¬ 
cially,  as  he  tells  us,  being  then  dangerous  abodes  for  men  of 
position.  After  a  short  stay  at  the  celebrated  college  of 
Saumur — the  Huguenot  foundation  of  Duplcssis  Mornay  had 
utterly  fallen  off  from  its  rigid  discipline  — having  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gallant  adventurers  at  Le  Mans,  Lyons,  and  other 
places,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  visited  Italy ;  and  having 
beheld  the  splendid  pageants  of  Venice,  and  passed  through 
Germany  just  in  time  to  witness  an  Imperial  Election  at 
Frankfort,  and  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  French 
Embassy,  he  returned  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Low  Countries. 
The  diary,  which  he  now  began  to  keep,  describes  this  tour 
on  the  w’hole  pleasantly ;  but  it  is  already  marked  by  the 
reticent  caution,  which  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  Reresby’s 
character ;  and  the  youth  informs  us  that  he  took  good  care 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  Royalist  exiles  who,  at  this  juncture, 
swarmed  over  the  Continent,  from  fear  of  Oliver’s  ever-present 
spies.  In  1658  Sir  John  saw'  England  again ;  he  gives  us  this 
sketch  of  Republican  London,  as  the  Commonwealth  w'as 
verging  to  a  close : — 

‘  The  citizens  and  common  people  of  London  had  then  so  far  imbibed 
the  customs  and  manners  of  a  Commonwealth,  that  they  could  scarce 
endure  the  sight  of  a  gentleman,  so  that  the  common  salutation  to  a 
man  well-dressed  was  “  French  dog,”  or  the  like.  Walking  one  day 
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in  tlie  street  with  my  valet  de  chambre,  who  did  wear  a  feather  in  his 
hat,  some  workmen  that  were  mending  the  street  abused  him  and 
threw  sand  upon  his  clothes ;  at  which  he  drew  his  sword,  thinking  to 
follow  the  custom  of  France  in  the  like  cases.  This  made  the  rabble 
iall  upon  him  and  me,  who  had  drawn,  too,  in  his  defence,  till  we  got 
shelter  in  a  house,  not  without  injury  to  our  bravery  and  some  blows 
to  our.selves.’ 

The  following  shows  Reresby’s  conception  of  Cromwell ;  like 
most  even  of  Cavalier  writers,  he  acknowledges  the  greatness 
of  their  illustrious  foe  : — 

‘On  September  the  3rd,  1658,  died  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  greatest  aii  l  liravest  men,  had  his  career  been  good,  the  world 
ever  produced.  For  his  actions,  1  leave  them  to  be  inquired  after  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  his  person,  having  never  seen  him  very  near  but  once,  at  the 
audience  of  an  ambassador  in  Whitehall,  1  can  only  give  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him,  that  his  figure  did  noways  promise  what  he  performed. 
He  was  personable,  but  not  handsome,  nor  did  he  look  great  nor  bold. 
He  was  plain  in  his  apparel,  and  rather  affected  a  negligence  than  a 
genteel  garb.  He  had  tears  at  his  will,  and  was  certainly  the  deepest 
dissembler  on  earth.’ 

This  passage  strikingly  illustrates  the  weakness  and  strength 
of  the  Commonwealth  after  its  great  head  had  fallen  : — 

‘  I  was  in  London  some  part  of  this  summer,  when  by  the  di-sputes 
between  our  new  governors,  tlie  ambition  of  some  and  jealousies  of 
others,  the  dislike  of  the  Parliament’s  proceedings  on  one  hand  and  the 
haughty  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the  officers  of  the  army  on  the 
other,  it  w;is  easy  to  discern  that  a  door  Wiis  opening  for  the  king’s 
return  into  England ;  and  yet,  to  show  the  effect  of  fear  (for  all  the 
Pump  and  the  army  were  even  detested  by  the  generality  of  the  nation 
as  well  as  all  Christendom),  yet  were  they  congratulated  in  their  new 
power  from  all  foreign  princes;  iind  I  was  pre.sent  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Laml)ert  and  other  officers  of  the  army  at  the  charge  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  more  costly  and  splendid  than  any  of  those  many 
which  I  have  since  seen  given  by  that  city  to  His  Majesty ;  so  much 
more  is  awe  prevalent  than  love.’ 

Sir  John  was  in  France  again  in  1659  ;  and  as  Charles  II. 
and  his  brothers  had  been  banished  the  kingdom,  in  deference 
to  the  demands  of  Cromwell,  the  young  Cavalier  thought  he 
might  venture  to  offer  his  respects  to  Henrietta  Maria,  then  in 
exiled  state  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Misfortune  probably  had 
made  the  Royal  House  of  England  more  than  ordinarily  con¬ 
descending  to  visitors  from  home ;  but  it  is  certainly  curious, 
and  a  signal  proof  how  all  Avho  belonged  to  the  Stuarts  could 
unbend — that  the  Queen  should  have  admitted  a  stranger, 
without  any  ju’etensions  to  special  favour,  into  extreme  inti¬ 
macy  in  her  domestic  circle.  Sir  John  thus  describes  how  he 
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romped  and  played  with  the  fair  young  girl  who  became  after¬ 
wards  the  lovely  and  ill-fated  Duchess  uf  Orleans : — 

‘  Few  Englislimon  making  tliis  their  court,  made  me  the  better  re¬ 
ceived;  besides,  speaking  the  language  of  that  country,  and  danc¬ 
ing  passably  well,  the  young  Princess,  then  aged  about  fifteen  years, 
used  me  with  all  the  civil  freedom  that  might  be;  made  me  dine  with 
her,  played  on  the  harpsichord  to  me  in  her  highness’s  chamber,  suf¬ 
fered  me  to  attend  upon  her  as  she  walked  in  the  garden  with  the  rest 
of  her  retinue,  and  sometimes  to  toss  her  in  a  swing  made  of  a  cable, 
which  she  sat  upon,  tied  between  two  trees ;  and,  in  fine,  suffered  me 
to  be  present  at  most  of  her  innocent  diversions.’ 

Reresby,  indeed,  was  more  than  fortunate  in  his  acquaintance 
at  this  time.  Among  the  Cavalier  families  then  living  in  Paris 
was  that  of  the  famous  Anthony  Hamilton,  and  the  unknown 
young  gentleman  actually  became  a  favoured  suitor  for  the 
prized  hand  of  the  radiant  damsel  who,  in  years  to  come,  won 
the  heart  of  the  brilliant  and  fickle  Grammont.  The  bright 
Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  shone  the  evening  star  of 
Whitehall  and  St.  James’s;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  beauty, 
whose  winning  face  still  charms  us  on  the  canvas  of  Lely,  should 
have  even  thought  of  one  who,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was  mean 
in  appearance  and. not  well-favoured,  and  positively  seems  to 
have  thought  it  troublesome  to  join  in  the  dance  with  Hortensia 
Mancini.  Sir  John  dwells  on  this  courtship  in  these  frigid 
terms : — 

‘  Amongst  others  was  the  daughter  of  my  Lady  Hamilton,  wife  of 
Sir  George  Hamilton,  and  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whom  I  liked 
so  well  that  after  she  came  with  her  mother  to  England,  as  she  did 
soon  after,  I  h.?d  probably  married  her,  had  not  my  friends  strongly 
opposed  it,  .she  being  a  Papist,  tind  her  fortune  not  being  great  at  pre¬ 
sent.  She  married  afterwards  the  Count  de  Grammont,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  that  name  now  in  France.’ 

A  special  recommendation  from  Henrietta  Maria,  by  tvhom 
he  was  evidently  much  liked,  introduced  Reresby  to  Charles 
II.,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration  Sir  John  was  fre¬ 
quently  seen  at  Whitehall.  During  this  period  he  led  the  life 
of  most  of  the  young  Cavaliers  of  the  day  emancipated  from 
the  Puritan  yoke  ;  and ’t  is  significant  of  the  era  that  though  a 
cool-headed  man,  he  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  ferocious 
duellist,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  ‘  not  a  little  debauched.’  With 
characteristic  prudence,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  mend  his 
fortune  at  Court ;  but  though  Charles  listened  to  his  solicita¬ 
tions  with  the  courtesy  of  the  most  good-natured  of  the  Stuarts, 
his  efforts  at  first  met  no  success.  He  thus  describes  the  state 
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of  affairs  in  England  during  the  loyal  transports  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  : — 

‘  The  kingdom  at  this  time  was  very  rich,  and  all  people  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  King’s  return,  or  such  as  were  not  durst  not  oppose  the 

current  by  seeming  otherwise . The  King  at  this  time  did 

not  too  much  trouble  himself  with  business.  All  things  went  on  calmly 
and  easily.  He  had  a  Parliament  faithfully  inclined  to  the  Crown  and 
the  Church,  ready  to  do  what  he  could  reasonably  desire  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  either.  .  .  .  The  business  was  much  left  to  the  manage¬ 

ment  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  King, 
as  he  was  of  an  age  and  vigour  for  it,  followed  his  ple.asures ;  and  if 
amongst  these  love  prevailed  with  him  more  than  others,  be  was  thus 
liir  excusable,  besides  that  his  complexion  led  to  it,  the  women  seem  to 
be  the  aggressors.’ 

In  1665,  Sir  John  married  a  ‘  Mistress  Frances  Brown,’ 
whose  extraordinary  beauty,  he  tells  us,  ‘  put  Mistress  Ilamil- 
‘  ton  quite  out  of  his  mind,’  hut  who  proved  a  flower  that 
has  blushed  unseen.  When  the  young  couple  first  set  up 
house,  their  income  was  less  than  400/.  a-year,  perhaps  equal 
to  double  that  sum  in  our  day ;  and  these  were  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  Cavalier  who  had  been  favoured  by  the  loveliest  girl 
of  the  court,  and  had  made  a  certain  figure  at  Whitehall : — 

‘  I  came  with  my  family  to  Thrybergh,  W'here  I  found  my  house 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  all  the  furniture  removed  to  Beverley, 
where  my  stepfather  had  built  a  house  and  lived  with  my  mother; 
except  four  beds,  six  dishes,  six  pair  of  sheets,  some  furniture  for 
the  kitchen,  six  silver  spoons,  a  large  silver  salt  (given  me  by  Sir 
Francis  Foljambe,  my  godfather),  and  some  old  heirlooms,  some  eight 
old  pictures,  and  as  many  books,  with  very  little  more ;  and  with  this 
stock  I  began  the  world.’ 

During  the  following  eight  or  nine  years,  Reresby  led  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  occasionally  visiting  the  distant 
capital.  A  prudent  and  money-making  man,  he  contrived 
largely  to  increase  his  fortune ;  and  as  jointures  fell  in  and 
rents  rose,  he  rapidly  emerged  from  the  state  of  poverty  in 
Avhich  he  had  been  left  at  his  father’s  death.  One  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics,  indeed,  of  the  time  was  the  marked  progress  of 
the  country  in  wealth  ;  and  when  Sir  John  writes  how  he  laid 
out  new  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  at  Thrybergh,  how  lath 
and  plaster  were  replaced  by  stone  in  the  buildings  around  the 
ancient  hall,  how  the  park  was  enlarged  and  fish-ponds  dug, 
he  Avas  noticing  a  process  which  Avas  going  on  Avith  little  varia¬ 
tion  all  over  England.  During  this  period  he  took  part,  like 
others  of  his  age,  in  the  local  administration  of  the  surrounding 
district ;  as  Sheriff  for  the  West  Riding  he  held  high  state  in 
his  year  at  York  ;  he  often  ‘  delivered  the  charge  ’  at  Roth- 
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eram  Sessions ;  and  as  a  deputy-lieutenant  he  mustered  a  troop 
at  parades  and  reviews  of  the  Yorkshire  militia,  and  sometimes 
drew  a  blade  when  occasional  risings  of  old  Commonwealth 
men  -Nvere  summarily  put  dowm,  the  expiring  embers  of  a  mighty 
conflagration.  What  is  most  remarkable,  however,  in  his  life 
at  this  time  Avas  his  extreme  intimacy  with  the  neighbouring 
magnates ;  he  entertained  the  princely  and  brilliant  Bucking¬ 
ham  in  the  friendliest  way  at  his  own  board ;  he  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree  were  evidently  his  familiar  acquaintance. 
Reresby  certainly  possessed  the  art  of  pleasing  the  great ;  but 
this  association  points  to  a  general  truth ;  and  probably  the 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  was  more  nearly  the  equal  of  the 
noble  at  this  time  than  he  has  been  at  any  subsequent  period. 
In  that  age  birth  more  than  titles  determined  station  ;  it  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Cavalier,  shut  out  from 
high  social  life,  acquired  the  habits  of  Squire  Western,  and  the 
‘  Hanoverian  ’  Peerage  grew  into  a  caste ;  and  though  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  country  gentleman  has  since  improved,  he  has  been 
somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  should  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  very  highest  in  the  land  ivere  assiduous 
in  courting  the  county  families :  for  example,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  Avent  regularly  to  Avhat  Avas  then  knoAvn  as 
their  town  ;  and  the  following  shoAvs  hoAV  free  from  restraint 
and  etiquette  Avere  their  ordinary  Avays  : — 

‘  Most  of  the  gentry  attended  at  York  Avhilst  their  Highnesses  Avere 
there.  The  Duke  passed  his  time  in  shooting  and  other  exercises,  the 
Duchess  in  receiving  the  ladies,  Avhich  she  did  very  obligingly.  One 
evening  having  a  little  snake  (which  I  kept  in  bran  in  a  box)  in  my 
hand  as  I  was  in  the  presence,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  seeing  of  it 
was  frightened.  The  Duchess,  hearing  the  noise,  and  Avhat  Avas  the 
occasion,  desired  to  see  the  snake,  and  took  it  into  her  hand  without 
any  fear.’ 

These  Memoirs  also  shoAv  hoAV  jovial  and  easy  Avas  the  old- 
fashioned  English  life  of  the  time,  even  then  free  from  the 
harsh  distinctions  of  class  which  Avere  the  curse  of  the  upper 
orders  in  France.  Take,  for  instance,  this  picture  of  Christ¬ 
mas  at  Thrybergh,  Avheu  Reresby  had  become  comparatively 
rich : — 

‘  I  had  more  company  this  Christmas  than  heretofore.  The  four  first 
days  of  the  noAv  year  all  my  tenants  of  Thrybergh,  Brinsford,  Denby, 
Mexborough,  Hooton  Roberts,  and  Rotheram  dined  Avith  me  ;  the  rest 
of  the  time  some  four  score  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  Avith  their  wives, 
were  invited,  besides  some  that  came  from  York  ;  so  that  all  the  beds  in 
the  house,  and  most  in  the  town,  were  taken  up.  There  were  seldom 
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leas  than  four  score,  counting  all  sorts  of  people,  that  dined  in  the 
house  every  day,  and  Sunday  many  more.  On  New  Year’s  Day, 
chiefly,  there  dined  above  three  hundred,  so  that  whole  sheep  were 
roasted,  and  served  so  up  to  feed  them.  For  music  I  had  five  violins, 
besides  bagpipes,  drums,  and  trumpet.’ 

The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  Cutlers  thus  feasted  Sir  John 
and  his  lady  : — 

‘  I  went  with  my  wife  and  fiimily  to  the  Cutlers’  feast  at  Sheffield 
with  some  neighbours.  I  took  with  me  the  number  of  near  thirty 
’norse.  The  Master  and  Wardens,  attended  by  an  infinite  crowd,  met 
me  at  the  entrance  into  the  town,  with  music  and  hautboys.  I  alighted 
from  my  coach,  and  went  afoot  with  the  Master  to  the  hall,  where  we 
had  an  extraordinary  dinner ;  but  this  was  at  the  charge  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Cutlers.  In  the  afternoon  the  burges.ses  of  the  town  invited 
me  and  all  the  company  to  a  treat  of  w’ine  at  a  tavern,  where  we  w’ere 
very  well  entertained.’ 

Reresby,  who  had  made  himself  a  name  as  a  good  man  of 
business,  was  invited,  in  1674,  to  contest  one  of  the  seats  for 
Aldborough,  a  place  since  relegated  to  Schedule  A.  The  con¬ 
stituency  was,  even  then,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  mean  ’ ;  and  the  right 
to  elect  *  was  fiercely  disputed  between  ‘  the  owners  of  nine 
‘  burgage  houses,’  who  multiplied  votes  by  splitting  freeholds, 
and  two  or  three  dozen  ‘scot  and  lot’  voters.  Sir  John  was 
returned  after  a  sharp  contest  marked  by  some  curious  elec¬ 
tioneering  tricks ;  and  at  this  point  his  public  career  begins, 
and  his  Memoirs  acquire  more  general  interest.  Having  lived 
at  home  in  Yorkshire  for  many  years,  he  was  now  quite  a 
stranger  at  Whitehall ;  and,  when  he  took  his  seat,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the  Country  Party, 
the  Opposition  which,  for  some  time,  had  been  growing  up  in 
the  Cavalier  Parliament,  and  had  indignantly  resented  the 
policy  of  the  Cabal,  the  truckling  of  Charles  to  French  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  tendency  of  the  court  to  favour  Popery.  He 
was  led  up  to  the  Chair  by  Lords  Russell  and  Cavendish,  the 
recognised  leaders  of  this  great  following ;  his  maiden  speech 
was  against  the  Jesuits  who  held  the  conscience  of  the  Duke 
of  York;  and  he  professed  truly  patriotic  sentiments  against 
the  neglect  of  the  fleet,  the  power  of  France,  and  the  scandalous 
shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer.  Danby,  liowever,  who  had 
just  come  into  office,  and,  being  a  county  neighbour,  knew  his 
man  perfectly,  Avas  not  discomposed  at  these  demonstrations ; 
and  before  long  the  adroit  Minister,  a  master  of  the  art  of  Par- 


*  lieresby,  liowever,  mentions  that  the  voters  were  altogether  about 
66  in  number ;  in  1831  they  did  not  exceed  64. 
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liamentary  corruption,  had  wholly  won  over  the  recreant  M.P. 
The  conversion  was  completed  by  Charles  himself,  who,  recently 
embarked  in  the  struggle  with  Shaftesbury,  pursued  skilfully 
the  art  of  a  canvasser,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  gain  votes 
and  to  influence  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
following  records  the  interview  of  the  King  with  Reresby  ;  the 
duplicity  and  cynicism  of  the  Royal  schemer,  whose  secret  aims 
were  in  exact  opposition  to  his  words,  are  as  characteristic  as 
his  courtesy  and  assumed  frankness : — 

‘  The  King  said  he  had  known  me  long,  .and  hoped  that  I  knew  him 
so  well  that  I  should  not  believe  these  reports  of  him.  “  I  know,"  says 
he,  “  it  is  .said  I  intend  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  government ; 
“that  I  intend  to  govern  by  the  army  and  arbitrary  power,  to  lay 
“  iiside  Parliaments,  and  to  raise  money  by  other  ways.  But  every 
“  man  (nay  of  those  who  ssiy  it  the  most)  know  it  is  false.  There  is 
“  no  subject  that  lives  under  me  whose  safety  and  well-doing  I  desire 
“  less  than  my  own,  and  should  be  as  sorry  to  invjide  his  property  and 
“  liberty  as  that  another  should  invade  mine.”  “  Those  members," 
said  the  King,  “  that  pretend  to  this  great  zeal  for  the  public  good  are 
“  of  two  kinds,  either  such  as  would  subvert  the  government  them- 
“  selves,  and  bring  it  to  a  commonwealth  again ;  or  such  as  seem  to 
“join  with  that  party  and  talk  loudly  against  the  Court,  hoping  to  have 
“their  mouths  stopped  by  places  or  preferments.”  Indeed  my  Lord 
Treasurer  had  named  some  of  the  heads  of  that  party  to  me  who  had 
desired  such  and  such  things  of  the  King,  and  would  have  come  over 
upon  these  terms.’ 

From  this  time  forward  Reresby  became  a  useful  and  sup¬ 
ple  instrument  of  the  Court.  The  means  by  which  his  alle¬ 
giance  was  secured  show  how  perfectly,  even  at  this  time, 
ministerial  influence  had  become  a  system.  Coarse  bribery 
was  not  attempted  in  his  case ;  but  his  vote  and  support  were 
skilfully  made  safe  hy  indirect  corruption  of  various  kinds. 
Charles  introduced  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  called 
him  into  the  Royal  box  ‘  at  the  French  play  familiarly  ‘  laid 
‘  his  hand  on  his  shoulder;’  in  a  word,  practised  on  his  dupe 
those  arts  of  persuasion  in  which  he  was  eminent  even  among 
the  Stuarts.  A  false  but  dangerous  charge  against  Sir  John 
was  also  conveniently  hushed  up ;  and  Danby  gratified  him 
with  little  favours,  and  held  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  post.  At  the  same  time,  a  petition  against  his  return  for 
Aldborough  having  been  preferred,  great  exertions  were  made 
to  save  his  seat ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  interfered  in 
his  favour ;  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  held  places  .at 
court  were  peremptorily  enjoined  to  vote  in  his  favour.  How 
this  last-named  influence  was  strenuously  used  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following : — 
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‘  At  tlie  Duke’s  levee  I  desired  him  to  order  his  people  once  more  to 
attend  the  committee  that  afternoon  (it  being  the  day  of  my  election). 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  I  had  made  an  application,  told  me 
he  had  already  ordered  all  the  officers  that  w'cre  Parliament  men  to 
he  there,  for  he  then  was  declared  general.  The  King  was  so  zealous 
for  me  that  he  had  charged  some  of  his  seiwants,  w’ith  .some  threats,  to 
attend  the  trial,  as  I  was  told,  not  being  by,  and  himself  confirmed 
it  to  me  as  he  came  out  of  his  bedchamber.  My  Lord  Treasurer  told 
me  the  same,  and  carried  me  with  him  in  his  coach  that  day  to  the 
House,  ordering  two  of  his  gentlemen  to  be  at  the  lobby  door  to  speak 
to  Parliament  men  as  they’  came  in.’ 

Devices  like  these  made  the  late  patriot  a  mere  ‘  King’s 
‘  friend  ’  and  tool  of  the  minister.  Sir  John  discreetly  saw 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  became  convinced  that  the  Country 
Party  were  factious  and  wrong  when  they  claimed  from 
Charles  an  assurance  that  war  with  France  wms  meant,  and 
looked  w'ith  jealousy  at  the  prospect  of  a  standing  army. 
Reresby,  indeed,  seems  to  have  done  worse  than  merely 
change  his  side  of  the  House  ;  by  his  own  shoAving,  he  made 
Danby  aware  of  more  than  one  ])roject  of  his  old  associates, 
and  he  acted,  perhaps,  as  a  spy'  upon  them.  His  conduct  ex¬ 
asperated  the  Opposition ;  and  a  vote  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  which  declared  him  unseated — though  he  contrived 
to  retain  his  seat  by  an  accident — Avas  Avelcomed  Avith  a  satis¬ 
faction  he  thus  describes : — 

‘  My  adversaries  had  made  me  more  considerable  than  I  deserved  to 
be,  not  only  by  the  great  opposition  they'  made  against  me,  but  by 
giving  a  halloo  in  the  House  by  Avay  of  triumph  when  they  found  I  had 
lost  it.  “Well,”  said  the  Duke  (of  York),  “  be  not  discouraged;  if 
“  you  go  out  of  the  House  we  must  make  use  of  you  in  some  other 
“  station  more  considerable.”  I  heard  that  the  King,  Avhen  he  Avas  ac¬ 
quainted  by  somebody  that  the  opposite  party  had  given  this  kind  of 
halloo  (or  noise  of  joy)  Avhen  I  had  lost  it,  did  say,  “  Those  that  would 
“  halloo  him  out  of  that  House  Avould  halloo  me  out  of  the  kingdom.”  ’ 

Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  self-deception,  or  Avas,  per¬ 
haps,  the  natural  character  of  the  man,  that  Reresby  thought 
himself  a  political  Cato.  After  remarking  that  ‘  the  business 
‘  of  the  session  had  gone  on  pretty  coolly  in  both  Houses,  and 
‘  my  Lord  Treasurer  did  so  order  the  matter  that  the  King’s 
‘  party  rather  increased  than  the  other ;  but  it  Avas  much 
‘  feared  that  some  votes  were  gained  more  by  purchase  than  by 
*  affection,’ — he  thus  moralises  on  his  own  integrity :  — 

‘  Several  persons  had  got  into  good  employments,  not  by  my  lord's 
kindness  so  much  as  by  giving  money  to  his  lady',  Avho  had  driven  a 
good  trade  of  taking  bribes  for  good  offices,  and  not  without  my  lord’s 
knowledge.  I  knew  it,  but  had  neither  the  face  nor  tlie  desire  to  come 
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in  at  that  door,  which  made  me  postponed  to  some  that,  as  I  thought, 
deserved  as  little  as  myself.’ 

In  return  for  his  devotion  to  the  Court,  Sir  John  had  a 
large  share  of  Danby’s  confidence.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
and  a  proof  of  Reresby’s  discretion,  that  throughout  his  career 
he  was  entrusted  by  great  personages  with  their  thoughts  and 
secrets.  How  curious,  for  instance,  it  is  to  find  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Crown  speaking  in  the  following  strain  of  the 
king’s  brother,  the  near  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  to 
a  mere  ordinary  supporter  in  Parliament : — 

*  His  lordship  was  then  so  free  as  to  tell  me  that  though  the  King 
denied  almost  nothing  to  the  Duke,  his  brother,  yet  he  did  not  really 
love  him.  .  .  .  He  was  so  open  as  to  tell  me,  further,  that  the 

Duke  was  the  chief  carrier  on  of  the  French  interest;  that  he  now 
made  it  his  business  to  court  the  sectaries  and  fanatics,  hoping  thereby 
to  strengthen  the  popish  interest ;  that  his  highness  was  so  bigoted  in 
that  religion  that  when  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  here,  went  into 
our  churches  and  kneeled  during  the  time  of  Divine  service,  the  Duke 
would  not  be  persuaded  so  much  as  to  come  into  the  door.’ 

Even  before  the  Exclusion  Bill,  Danby  ventured  to  speak 
of  his  master’s  intentions  as  to  the  devolution  of  the  Crown : — 

‘  His  lordship  told  us  the  King  would  be  content  that  something 
should  be  enacted  to  pare  the  nails  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  of  a  popish 
8Ucees.sor  ;  but  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  brother  to  be  taken  away 
from  him,  nor  the  right  line  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  interrupted.’ 

Danby  even  apologised  to  Reresby  for  the  French  policy  of 
Charles,  which  the  Treasurer  himself  disapproved  at  heart :  — 

‘  He  said,  further,  that  the  King  in  honour  ought  not  to  join  with 
the  confederates  against  France ;  that  in  all  the  treaties  of  peace  the 
King  of  England  was  named  as  the  principal  in  that  war ;  that  he  did 
actually  join  with  France  in  the  beginning,  and  went  off  contrary  to 
his  promise,  and  now  to  turn  his  arms  against  France  would  not  look 
well  nor  just  to  the  world.’ 

It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  Treasurer,  perhaps,  to 
attempt  excuses  of  this  kind,  for  even  devoted  partisans  of  the 
Court  detested  the  domination  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  were  jealous 
of  the  dependence  of  Charles  upon  him.  Cautious  as  he  was, 
Reresby  partook  in  these  sentiments  : — 

‘  There  was  fresh  discourse  of  a  war  with  France ;  but  I  thought 
it  impossible  by  what  I  heard,  and  seeing  the  King,  Duke  and  French 
ambassador  so  often  very  merry  and  intimate  at  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  lodgings,  laughing  at  those  that  believed  it  in  earnest.  .  ,  . 

This  j-eace  with  France,  when  there  was  like  to  be  so  strong  an  union 
to  reduce  that  proud  and  potent  king  to  better  manners,  was  very  dis¬ 
pleasing  in  England.  .  .  .’ 
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The  year  1678  was  marked  by  the  Popish  Plot  and  the 
frenzy  that  ensued.  No  rational  person  will  attempt  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  follies  and  crimes  which  then  took  place ;  but  it  is 
right  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  the  tales  of  the  Oates  and 
Bedloes  were  infamous  falsehoods,  a  deeplaid  conspiracy  did 
exist  against  the  freedom  and  power  of  England,  of  which  a 
Catholic  monarch  was  the  chief  author,  and  a  Romanising 
court  the  complaisant  instrument ;  and  the  national  instinct 
was  so  far  not  at  fault.  Reresby’s  Memoirs,  like  other  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  day,  throw  a  clear  light  on  this  most  unhappy 
and  tragic  passage  in  English  history,  and  show  what  madness 
possessed  the  popular  mind,  and  how  cruelty  and  perjury  ran 
riot  for  a  time.  The  following  are  some  of  the  monstrous 
charges  which  sent  many  an  innocent  victim  to  death  ; — 

‘  Mr.  Berlloe  did  give  evidence  that  there  was  a  consultation  at 
Somerset  House,  when  the  Queen,  my  Lord  Bellasis,  my  Lord  Powis, 
and  four  French  abbots  being  present,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King 
should  be  poisoned ;  that  the  Queen  wept,  but  at  last  did  consent  to  it. 

.  .  .  Bedloe,  being  further  examined  before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

accused  my  Lord  Carrington  and  my  Lord  Brudenell  to  be  privy  to 
the  jdot ;  the  former  was  therefore  committed.  lie  said,  therefore, 
that  10,000  Spaniards  were  to  land  at  Burlington,  and  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  Henry  Tichborne*  as  general  and  Sir  Francis  Ratcliffe 
as  lieutenant-general,  which  was  very  improbable.’ 

What  was  the  effrontery  of  Bedloe  may  be  gathered  from 
this : — 

‘  This  Bedloe  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler  in  Wales,  but  had  cheated 
a  great  many  merchants  abroad  and  gentlemen  at  home,  by  personat¬ 
ing  Lord  Gerard,  and  other  men  of  quality,  and  by  divers  other  cheats; 
and  when  he  was  taxed  with  it,  he  made  it  an  argument  to  be  more 
credited  in  this  matter,  saying  nobody  but  a  rogue  could  be  employed 
in  such  a  design.’ 

Sir  John  gives  us  this  account  of  a  dinner  with  Oates. 
His  conduct  was  certainly  to  his  credit;  but  the  informer  was 
a  contemptible  coward,  and  the  Cavalier  a  most  accomplished 
duellist : — 

‘  There  came  and  received  with  us  Doctor  Oates,  the  famous  evidence 
of  the  Popish  Plot.  We  dined  together  afterwards  at  the  Bishop’s 
table,  when  the  Doctor,  blown  up  with  the  hopes  of  running  down  the 
Duke,  spake  of  him  and  his  family  after  a  manner  which  showed 
himself  both  a  fool  and  a  knave.  He  reflected  not  only  on  him  per¬ 
sonally,  but  upon  the  Queen,  his  mother,  and  his  present  Majesty,  till 

*  These  ancient  and  distinguished  names.  Catholic  doubtless,  but 
eminently  loyal,  may  remind  us  that  ‘  fanatics  and  fools  ’  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  our  day  to  pander  to  the  grossest  anti-Popish  prejudice. 
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nobody  daring  to  contradict  him,  for  fear  of  being  made  a  party  to  the 
plot,  1  at  last  did  undertake  to  do  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  tliat  he  left 
the  room  in  some  heat  ’ 

Reresby  thus  describes  the  trial  of  Stafford — the  worst,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  judicial  murders  of  the  time  : — 

‘  The  three  chief  witnesses  against  him  were  Drs.  Oates,  Dugdale, 
and  Turberville.  The  first  swore  he  had  brought  him  a  commission, 
signed  by  the  Pope,  to  be  paymaster  of  the  army  to  be  raised  against 
the  King;  the  second  that  his  lordship  offered  him  500/.  to  kill  the 
King  ;  the  third  that  he  had  offered  him  a  reward  for  the  same  thing, 
but  at  another  time.  They  seemed  so  positive  in  this  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  evidence,  that  myself  that  sat  and  heard  most  of  the  ti  ial  knew 
not  what  to  believe,  had  the  evidence  been  rnen  of  any  credit ;  but 
such  incoherences,  and  indeed  contradictions  in  my  judgment,  appeared 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  trial  that  for  my  own  iKirt  1  was  satisfied 
at  last  of  its  untruth.  However,  the  party  were  so  strong  that  pur¬ 
sued  the  cause  against  him,  more  than  the  man,  that  he  was  voted 
guilty,  there  being  59  lords  affirmative,  and  32  for  negative,  or  not 
guilty.’ 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  popular  madness  was 
seen  in  the  country  in  a  mitigated  form.  A  hatch  of  accused 
Catholics  of  high  degree,  who  would  probably  have  been  con¬ 
demned  in  London,  were,  with  one  exception,  acquitted  at 
York 

‘  Though  .some  had  been  found  guilty  in  London  upon  this  or  the 
like  evidence,  yet  it  found  so  little  credence  in  this  county  that  three 
of  the  four  were  acquitted,  as  also  one  Pickering,  who  was  indicted 
for  being  a  priest  upon  the  same  evidence.’ 

The  selfish  conduct  of  Charles  during  the  Popish  Plot  has 
often  been  censured  by  historians.  But,  in  truth,  he  was 
altogether  unable  to  resist  the  flood-tide  of  popular  passion ; 
and  with  characteristic  craft — for  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  was  not  an  able  man — he  followed  the  stream, 
waiting  till  he  could  turn  it  to  account.  The  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence,  however,  with  which  he  looked  on  at  the  perpetration  of 
deeds  of  blood,  for  which  he  was  in  part  responsible,  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  : — 

‘  His  Majesty  told  me  Bedloe  was  a  rogue,  and  that  he  was  satisfied 
he  had  given  some  false  evidence  concerning  the  death  of  Sir  Ed- 
nmndbury  Godfrey.  ...  I  was  at  the  King’s  going  to  bed.  There 
were  but  four  present ;  and  His  Majesty  being  in  a  good  humour,  spent 
some  time  in  showing  the  cheat  of  such  as  pretended  to  be  more  holy 
and  devout  than  others,  and  said  they  were  generally  the  greatest 
knaves.  He  was  that  night  two  hours  putting  off  his  clothes,  and  it 
was  half-an-hour  past  one  before  he  went  to  bed.  He.  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  free  from  trouble  and  care,  though  at  a  time  we  would  have 
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thought  he  was  under  a  great  deal ;  for  everybody  guessed  that  he 
must  either  dismiss  his  Parliament  in  a  few  days  or  give  himself  up  to 
what  they  desired.’ 

For  his  services  in  Parliament  at  this  juncture,  Reresby  was 
made  Governor  of  the  Fort  of  Burlington.  His  Memoirs  nar¬ 
rate  at  length  the  impeachment  and  fall  of  Danby,  but  do  not 
contain  any  new  details.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Sir  John 
assured  his  patron  of  Montague’s  breach  of  faith — Montague, 
apparently,  was  the  author’s  cousin — and  spoke  in  the  House  on 
behalf  of  Danby.  The  conduct  of  Charles  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  provokes  the  following  even  from  the  courtly  partisan  ; — 

‘  It  is  very  unhappy  for  a  servant  to  servo  an  inconstant  or  unsteady 
prince,  which  was  a  little  the  fault  of  our  master.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  The  King 
seemed  not  concerned  at  his  parting  thus  with  his  brother  and  liis 
treasurer,  nor  what  use  the  Parliament  would  make  of  it.’ 

Before  his  fall  Danby  had  told  Reresby  that  the  Cavalier 
Parliament  would  be  soon  dissolved,  and  had  advised  him  to 
stand  again  for  Aldborough.  How  the  jMinister  could  influence 
elections  in  those  days  appears  from  the  following : — 

‘  A  new  writ  was  obtained  for  the  choosing  a  new  member  for 
Aldborough  in  the  stead  of  Sir  Solomon  Savile  (a  Homan  Catholic 
member  who  had  just  been  excluded).  My  Lord  Treasurer  prevailed 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor  to  bring  it  with  him  to  the  Charterhouse, 
the  22nd,  when  I  dined  with  their  lord.ships;  and  it  was  given  to  the 
under-sheriff  of  York.shire,  with  this  order  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  to 
execute  it,  and  to  make  the  return  as  I  directed,  and  he  would  justify 
him  in  it.’ 

Reresby  was  returned  for  Aldborough  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  1679,  but  lost  his  seat  on  petition  this  time,  no  justice,  as 
he  ruefully  observed,  being  done  to  a  ‘  friend  of  the  late  Trea- 
*  surer.’  He  was  urged  by  the  Court  to  start  again  at  the 
second  General  Election  of  1679— one  of  the  most  bitter  of 
political  contests ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  in,  and, 
we  daresay,  he  w'as  glad  to  keep  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  a  season  of  trouble  when  a  follower  of  the  Court  might  have 
been  in  danger.  His  account  of  his  candidature  is  amusing 
and  curious : — 


‘  In  most  of  those  little  boroughs,  which  consisted  of  mean  and  mer¬ 
cenary  people,  one  had  no  man  sure  longer  than  you  were  with  him ; 
and  he  that  made  him  drunk  or  obliged  him  last  was  his  first  friend. 
However,  of  06  electors  or  voters  for  Members  of  Parliament,  there 
continued  37  firm  to  me ;  but  the  precept  being  got  into  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  and  Sir  Bryan  Stapleton’s  possession,  who  joined  together 
against  me,  I  found  the  return  would  be  made  in  favour  of  them,  and 
they  would  be  the  sitting  members.  I  therefore  contented  myself  with 
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putting  a  public  aifront  upon  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  who  had  done  un¬ 
handsomely  with  me  in  the  management  of  this  matter  (which  he  put 
up  with  very  pitiently),  and  turned  my  back  on  further  pretending  to 
stand  for  burgess  for  that  Parliament.’ 

During  the  stormy  crisis  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  the  conduct 
ofReresby  was  characteristic.  He  was  diligent  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  Court,  professed  the  deepest  respect  for  James,  and 
gave  him  information  as  to  the  design  of  proving  the  marriage 
of  Lucy  Walters,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  but  faintly  con¬ 
demned  the  politicians  who  tried  to  disinherit  the  Duke  ;  and  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  deferential  to  Monmouth.  He  drew 
up  also,  at  the  Assizes  of  York,  one  of  the  abhorrence  petitions 
against  the  Bill,  but  took  care,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  pen  it  so 
‘  carefully,  that  “  no  great  exceptions  could  be  taken  against 
‘  “  it.”  ’  The  Memoirs  do  not  dwell  at  much  length  on  the 
fierce  parliamentary  war  that  ensued ;  he  evidently  wished  not 
to  commit  himself,  and  purposely  shunned  a  perilous  subject. 
Some  of  his  notes,  however,  are  not  without  interest ;  thus  he 
confirms  the  opinion  that  at  one  time  Charles  was  not  indis¬ 
posed  to  yield  to  Shaftesbury  ; — 

‘  The  w'ant  of  money  was  so  pressing,  and  the  offers  of  Parliament 
were  so  fair,  if  he  would  relinquish  his  brother,  that  nobody  seemed 
secure  which  way  he  would  bend.  That  which  made  people  the  more 
jealous  was  that  several  that  were  well  in  the  King’s  esteem  appeared 
for  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  known 
to  incline  to  it,  whether  cunningly  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  tliat 
party  (that  were  before  her  greatest  enemies),  or  to  comply  with  the 
French — whose  tool  she  was — for  they  were  for  anything  that  caused 
disturbances  in  England — is  uncertain.’ 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  animated  scene — one  of  the  most 
important  in  our  whole  history — when  the  genius  of  Halifax 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  Bill : — 

‘  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  days  ever  known  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  matter  was  extraordinary,  viz.,  cutting  off  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  crown ;  for  the  bill  having  passed  the  Commons  diey 
had  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords.  So  also  was  the  debate.  There  was  a 
great  party  in  that  House  for  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  great  speakers, 
of  which  the  chief  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  chief  manager 
against  it  was  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  wms  a  great  surprise  to  many, 
he  having  gone  along  with  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  that  int>*r»rt  for 
some  years ;  but  this  not  being  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  he  opposed 
it  vigorously  ;  and  having  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  both  judgment  and 
eloquence  with  it,  he  made  so  line  and  powerful  a  defence,  that  he 
alone  (Ibr  so  all  confessed)  persuaded  the  whole  Hou.se  against  it,  so 
that  alter  the  debate  had  lasted  ten  hours,  the  question  being  put 
whether  the  bill  should  jmss  that  House,  it  was  carried  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.’ 
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Reresby  describes  the  King  as  calm  and  indifferent  during 
the  agitation  of  this  critical  time ;  but  better  observers  have  told 
an  opposite  tale.  Charles  was  anxious  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  he  played  a  difficult  game  coolly  and  with  great  skill.  Sir 
John  gives  us  this  glimpse  of  the  Monarch  at  Windsor,  com¬ 
posed  and  courteous  even  in  the  most  trying  hour  : — 

‘  The  King  showed  me  a  great  deal  of  what  he  had  done  to  the 
house,  which  was  very  fine,  and  what  he  intended  to  do  more ;  for  it 
was  then  that  he  was  finishing  that  excellent  structure.  The  King 
lived  very  privately  at  this  time ;  there  was  little  resort  to  him,  and 
he  passed  his  days  in  fishing  or  walking  in  the  park ;  which,  indeed, 
he  naturally  loved  more  than  to  be  in  a  crowd  or  business.’ 

The  state  of  England  at  this  juncture  seemed  dismal  to 
Reresby,  of  whose  real  sympathies  there  can  be  no  (jnestion ; — 

*  At  this  time  the  state  of  the  kingdom  and  government  looked  very 
melancholy.  The  King  was  poor ;  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  house¬ 
hold  clamorous  for  their  salaries  and  wages,  which  had  not  been  paid 
for  some  time.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  not  money 
sufficient  for  bread  for  the  King’s  i’amily ;  there  were  no  stores  in  the 
magazines  either  for  sea  or  land  forces ;  the  garrisons  all  out  of  repair, 
the  platforms  decayed,  the  cannon  unmounted,  the  army  divided,  some 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  others  against  him,  and  the  officers  of  state  the 
same  thing ;  the  Parliament,  or  the  major  part,  in  a  lerment,  glad  of 
their  private  divisions,  that  they  might  the  better  clip  the  prerogative, 
lessen  monarchy,  and  carry  on  their  private  designs ;  the  King  and  his 
brother  divided,  and  followed  by  the  adverse  party,  who  promised  if  he 
would  grant  to  comply  with  them  and  disinherit  the  Duke,  they  would 
set  him  at  ease  in  all  other  particulars,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
refuse.’ 

How’  Reresby,  though  an  ‘  Abhorrer,’  paid  court  to  Monmouth, 
appears  from  the  following — a  glimpse  into  the  manners  of  the 
time : — 

‘  Hearing  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  be  at  Doncaster,  post 
out  of  Scotland,  I  went  to  meet  him,  and  sent  half  a  buck  and  some 
extraordinary  sorts  of  wine  to  entertain  him  there.  He  came  not 
in  till  midnight,  when  we  expected  him  no  more  that  night.  I  was  got 
into  the  bed  designed  for  His  Grace.  Before  I  could  put  on  my  clothes 
the  Duke  came  in  with  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong ;  they  were  glad  to  find 
something  ready  to  eat.  The  Duke  sat  up  but  a  short  time,  and  would 
not  have  the  sheets  changed,  but  went  into  the  same  bed.  The  next 
morning  he  borrowed  my  coach,  that  which  he  designed  to  get  having 
but  four  horses,  to  Bawtry.’ 

The  defection  of  Reresby  from  the  Country  Party  was  ap¬ 
parently,  in  a  great  measure,  condoned ;  perhaps  his  dealings 
with  Danby  were  not  fully  known.  Certainly  he  did  not  forfeit 
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the  friendship  of  some  opposition  magnates ;  he  remained  on 
kindly  terms  wth  the  ‘  good  Lord  Devonshire,’  and  seems  to 
have  continued  acquainted  with  the  House  of  Bedford.  Poli¬ 
tical  honour,  in  fact,  in  those  days  was  very  different  from  what 
it  is  now — a  plea  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  Sir  John’s  behalf; 
and  men  then  did  things  with  little  discredit  which  would  brand 
them  as  scoundrels  in  our  stricter  time.  After  the  fall  of 
Danby  Reresby  had  the  sense  to  see  that  Halifax  was  the 
rising  sun ;  and  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  county 
baronet  and  the  celebrated  statesman  which  is  at  least  curious. 
In  truth,  however,  though  the  parts  of  Reresby  were  contempt¬ 
ible  compared  to  those  of  Halifax,  the  two  men  had  some  points 
in  common;  both,  in  different  spheres,  could  read  the  times; 
both,  from  different  motives,  could  shift  and  turn  with  singular 
skill  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  These  Memoirs  give  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  illustrious  Trimmer  and  bring  out  fully  the  want  of 
daring,  the  halting  caution,  the  love  of  compromise  which 
blended  with  his  genius  and  thoughtful  wisdom.  His  con¬ 
fidences  to  Reresby  were  remarkable^  and,  indeed.  Sir  John 
tells  us,  were  ‘  too  frank ;  ’  yet  he  certainly  kept  back  a  great 
deal  from  the  author.  The  following  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  his  speech  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  is  characteristic  in  a  high  degree : — 

‘  The  same  day,  waiting  on  the  Lord  Halifax,  he  complained  of  the 
unjust  severity  of  the  Commons  against  him  in  their  vote,  which  was 
that  he  was  a  promoter  of  popery  and  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  He  said  that  were  a  man  never  so  innocent,  it  coming  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  was  too  heavy  for  any  single 
person  to  bear  ;  therefore  he  had  thoughts  of  retiring  from  Court,  but 
he  would  go  his  own  pace,  and  not  just  bo  kicked  out  when  they 
pleased.’ 

What  Halifax  thought  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  England  at 
this  critical  moment  is  seen  in  the  conversation  with  Reresby, 
a  most  striking  proof  of  the  statesman’s  openness  : — 

‘  He  carried  me  with  him  in  his  coach  to  Whitehall ;  the  next  day 
he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  in  private.  He  told  me  it  was  to  be 
feared  some  unhappy  differences  might  arise  in  the  nation  from  those 
disputes  about  the  Succession  ;  and  in  ctise  it  should  come  to  a  war,  it 
might  be  convenient  to  form  a  party  in  one’s  thoughts.  He  told  me 
that  he  knew  very  well  there  was  but  one  other  and  myself  that  had 
any  considersvble  interest  in  my  neighbourhood ;  asked  me  my  opinion 
how  their  inclination.s  stood.  1  told  him  I  had  an  account  in  writing 
of  all  men  of  note  thereabouts,  and  would  wait  upon  him  the  next 
day  with  their  names  and  characters.  I  did  so,  and  he  did  agree  with 
me  that  the  loyal  interest  was  not  only  much  more  numerous,  but  con¬ 
sisted  of  more  wealthy  and  active  men ;  and  that  those  who  were  so 
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busy  in  Parliament  against  the  Court  were  men  of  little  power  or 
esteem  in  the  county.’ 

Reresby  was  returned  for  Aldborough  in  the  short  Oxford 
Parliament,  but  he  does  not  notice  its  proceedings  in  detail. 
He  thus  describes  the  attitude  of  the  Exclusionists  now  involv¬ 
ing  themselves  in  designs  of  treason : — 

‘  It  was  observed  that  many  of  the  discontented  members  of  both 
Houses  came  armed  and  more  than  usually  attended  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  design  to  have  seized  the  King  and  restrained  him  till  he  had 
granted  their  petitions ;  but  if  any  such  design  was,  they  either  wanted 
courage  or  time  to  execute  it.’ 

The  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the  violence  which 
caused  the  dissolution,  and  the  strong  loyalist  reaction  which 
ensued — a  movement  which  Charles  turned  to  advantage  with 
a  skill  that  proves  his  ability  as  a  political  player : — 

‘  The  truth  was  that  the  (juestion  was  not  now  whether  the  Duke 
should  succeed  or  not,  but  whether  it  should  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
commonwealth.  Some  of  the  party  had  blabbed  it  in  the  House  that 
this  was  not  the  only  material  bill  they  intended  should  pass  this 
session  to  secure  the  people  of  England  from  falling  under  popery  and 
absolute  government ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  both  the  military  and 
civil  power  should  be  put  into  other  hands,  and  that  the  present  affairs 
of  both  ought  to  be  examined  and  changed,  insomuch  as  the  King  was 
told  that  if  he  quitted  the  Duke,  it  was  but  to  be  a  step  both  to  quit  all 
his  friends  and  servants  afterwards,  and  to  fall  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  people  whom  he  had  reason  to  think  were  not  so  well  affected  to  his 
person  and  government.’ 

When  the  King  had  triumphed  over  the  fallen  Whigs,  Re¬ 
resby  was  put  ill  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex, 
in  order,  doubtless,  that  a  trusty  agent  should  watch  the  doings 
of  the  ‘  brisk  boys  ’  of  Shaftesbury.  Sir  John  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  this  duty  w'ell ;  reported  to  the  Court  wliatever  he 
heard  ;  superintended  the  proceedings  in  the  murder  of  Thynne, 
supposed  to  be  a  political  crime ;  and  composed  loyal  addresses 
for  his  brethren  of  the  Bench  marked  with  his  accustomed  dis¬ 
creet  caution.  A  few  of  his  experiences  in  this  post  may  be 
noticed.  He  thus  describes  the  temper  of  the  City  at  this 
time: — 

‘  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon,  one  of  the  faction,  where 
some  reflection  being  cast  upon  the  Court,  I  answered  it  the  best  I 
could.  One  cannot  imagine  how  every  little  fellow  undertook  to  cen¬ 
sure  the  King  and  his  proceedings  at  that  time.  ...  So  great  was  the 
anti-Court  interest  then  in  the  City,  that  the  juries  would  seldom  find 
for  the  King.’ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Halifax  inclined  to  the  side  of 
mercy  in  the  case  of  Shaftesbury  ; — 
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‘  He  had  as  good  be  set  at  liberty  upon  terms  as  by  a  jury,  which 
would  be  sure  to  acquit  him,  should  he  be  brought  to  trial,  though 
never  so  guilty.  Nor  could  he  do  the  King  that  harm  if  he  were  out, 
as  such  an  act  of  mercy  and  legality  would  do  him  good.’ 

This  is  Reresby’s  account  of  the  Rye  House  Plot : — 

‘June  26  came  the  report  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  laid  by  the  anti-Court  party,  composed 
of  such  as  had  been  disappointed  of  preferments  at  Court,  and  of  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters  It  was  also  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  intended 
to  have  shot  the  King  and  the  Duke  coming  from  Newmarket  in  their 
coach,  the  certain  day  of  his  retimn  being  known,  by  forty  men  well 
armed,  who,  after  the  blow  given,  were  to  fly  to  London,  and  to  report 
that  the  j^pists  had  done  it.’ 

By  this  time,  owing  to  his  useful  services,  to  the  supjKjrt  of 
Halifax,  and  to  the  favour  of  the  King,  Reresby’s  influence  at 
Court  was  really  great.  He  had  been  talked  of  for  Envoy  to 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  had  actually  been  mentioned  as  not 
unfitted  to  represent  England  at  Vienna  and  Paris — a  state¬ 
ment  we  should  have  thought  incredible  but  for  our  knowdedge 
how  reckless  was  the  favouritism  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the 
summer  of  1682  he  was  made  Military  Governor  of  York,  a 
post  then  of  very  high  importance ;  and  he  gave  ])roof  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  hunting  down  some  of  the  Rye  House  con¬ 
spirators.  This  sketch  of  the  Castle  of  York,  under  the  later 
Stuarts,  when  the  memory  of  the  Civil  War  was  fresh,  is  not 
without  interest  at  the  present  day : — 

‘  The  garrison  of  York  I  formed  at  this  time  into  this  method.  The 
ten  companies  consisted  of  500  men,  besides  officers,  and  the  daily 
guards  of  eighty  men,  by  detachments  of  eight  out  of  every  company, 
of  four  seijeants,  six  corporals,  and  one  commissioned  officer.  .  .  .  The 
tattoo  was  beaten  every  night  by  flve  drums  at  ten  o’clock,  at  which 
hour  every  soldier  was  to  go  to  his  (juarters,  or  he  punished  if  found 
after  that  hour  in  the  streets  by  the  patroller,  who  went  the  round  of 
the  streets  to  see  that  good  order  was  kept.  No  soldier  was  suffered, 
nor,  indeed,  citizen,  to  go  out  of  the  gates  in  the  daytime  with  fire¬ 
arms,  dogs,  or  engines  for  the  destruction  of  game,  except  gentlemen 
or  officers,  or  such  as  had  leave  in  writing  from  myself’ 

Sir  John,  however,  had  other  duties  at  York  besides  those 
of  commanding  the  garrison.  The  city,  though  an  appanage 
of  the  King’s  brother,  had  for  some  years  been  opposed  to  the 
Court ;  it  had  recently  returned  Excluslonists  for  members,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  men  in  power  at  Whitehall.  A  letter  of  Reresby  from 
the  Sj)encer  collection  shows  how  high  party-spirit  ran  at  this 
place,  and  j)robably  represents  the  state  of  feeling  in  not  a  few 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom: — 
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‘  The  loyal  party  is  much  inferior  to  the  factious.  The  first  consists 
of  the  gentry,  clergy,  officers,  and  dependents  of  the  Church,  militia 
oflicers  and  soldiers,  and  about  one-fouith  part,  as  is  computed,  of  the 
citizens.  Tlie  second  of  the  mayor  and  whole  magistracy  (two  aider- 
men  only  e.xcepted),  the  sheriffs,  and  most  of  the  common  council, 

with  the  rest  of  the  city . It  is  now  come  to  that,  that  there  is 

not  only  a  separation  of  interests,  but  few  do  buy  of,  or  have  any  com¬ 
merce  but  with  those  of  their  own  principle.’ 

Reresby  went  to  York  not  only  to  rule  in  the  castle,  but  to 
influence  or  coerce  the  city,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  allegiance 
to  the  Crown.  He  performed  his  office  with  accustomed  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  remonstrated  with  the  Whig  magistrates ;  held  before 
them  the  terrors  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  and  having  persuaded 
them  he  was  their  good  friend,  advised  the  Court,  now  engaged 
in  the  project  of  robbing  the  large  towns  of  their  municipal 
rights,  as  to  the  likeliest  way  to  get  rid  of  their  charter. 
The  manner  in  which  Charles  directed  this  service  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  : — 

‘  The  King,  as  he  came  from  my  Lady  Portsmouth’s,  asked  me, 
leaning  upon  my  arm,  if  I  knew  sufficient  matter  for  bringing  a  quo 
warranto  against  the  charter  of  York.  I  answered — No,  but  would 
endeavour  to  inform  myself.  I  said  I  found  I  could  not  do  it  so  well 
at  this  distance  as  if  I  were  upon  the  place.  The  King  replied,  “  I  only 
“  recommend  it  to  you.”  ’ 

Reresby  displayed  remarkable  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  Hali¬ 
fax,  we  regret  to  say,  consented.  The  Governor  of  York 
grudged  to  others  their  share  in  aiding  the  plot  to  disfranchise 
the  place : — 

‘  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer,  and  some  other 
gentlemeaof  Yorkshire,  to  show  their  diligence  in  the  King’s  service 
exceeded  mine,  sent  up  an  agent  with  some  matter  whereon  to 
ground  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  York,  of  which, 
having  early  notice  from  a  friend,  I  first  went  to  inform  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  secretary  of  it,  and  used  means  to  introduce  their  mes¬ 
senger  myself  to  the  secretary,  whereby  I  did  prevent  any  jealou.sy  at 
Court  of  my  being  too  much  a  friend  to  that  city,  and  them  of  the 
credit  they  pretended  to  have  by  it.’ 

The  doom  of  the  city  at  last  appeared  certain,  and  Sir  John 
hastened  to  apportion  the  spoil : — 

‘  The  charter  of  York  being  now  likely  to  fall  into  the  King’s  hands 
by  default.  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby  and  Sir  Henry  Marwood,  myself,  and 
others,  met  to  agree  upon  persons  for  bearing  office  in  that  city  who 
were  of  best  ability  and  loyalty.’ 

During  all  this  time  the  nation  was  under  the  flood-tide  of 
Tory  reaction.  The  anti-Court  party  appeared  prostrate;  and 
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the  government  of  Charles  was  fast  becoming  a  jealous  and 
even  a  cruel  tyranny  at  home,  while  England  was  reduced  to 
a  cipher  abroad,  and  France  pursued  unchecked  her  career  of 
conquest.  Keresby  thus  notices  this  state  of  affairs  ;  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  F ranee  again  peeps  out : — 

‘  The  face  of  things  began  much  to  alter  in  England  at  that  time. 
The  Duke,  that  was  in  Scotland,  was  extremely  courted  in  that  king¬ 
dom . The  confederates  in  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  &c.,  that 

were  now  preparing  to  resist  the  French,  were  very  angry  with  us  that 
we  still  continued  in  our  neutrality,  and,  as  the  Spaniard  said,  contrary 
to  our  league  with  him ;  but  our  King  said  his  own  affairs  were  in  such 
a  posture  at  home,  th.at  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  come  into  the 
war.  Tliis  confirmed  the  jealousy  of  our  adhering  to  the  French 
interest,  and  of  a  private  commerce  with  them,  by  the  means  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.’ 

The  frivolity  of  Charles  in  this  hour  of  success  is  vividly 
seen  in  this  sketch.  The  King  was  only  able  under  the  stress 
of  danger :  — 

‘At  Newmarket  the  King  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  so  great  a  lover  of  the  diversions  which  that  place  did  afford,  that 
he  let  himself  down  from  majesty  to  the  very  degree  of  a  country 
gentleman.  Ho  mixed  himself  amongst  the  crowd,  allowed  every  man 
to  speak  to  him  that  pleased,  went  out  hawking  in  the  mornings,  to 
cock-matches  in  the  afternoons  (if  there  were  no  horse  races),  and  to 
plays  in  the  evenings,  acted  in  a  barn,  and  by  very  ordinary  Bartlemew- 
fair  comedians.’ 

This  was  the  time  when  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  at 
the  height  of  her  influence.  The  form  of  the  French  concubine 
seems  to  arise  and  mock  at  the  humiliation  of  England  and  the 
State ;  and  she  had  a  real  weight  in  the  councils  of  Charles. 
As  we  have  said,  we  suspect  this  edition  qualifles  some  con¬ 
versations  in  which  she  figures  ;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  work  to  read  the  language  in  which  the 
reigning  sultana  Avas  addressed  by  those  who  stood  well  Avith 
her — language  banished  noAv  to  the  Avorst  dens  of  vice.  The 
veil,  hoAvever,  is  partly  raised  in  these  pages.  Conceive  a 
man  like  Halifax,  after  paying  his  court  to  the  favourite  in  a 
very  humble  Avay,  addressing  her  in  this  phrase,  a  mere  equi¬ 
voque  for  the  Avords  Avhich,  Ave  believe,  he  used :  ‘  He  said 
‘  further,  that  Avere  he  as  young  as  he  had  been,  he  would  be 
‘  as  well  Avith  her  as  others.’ 

The  folloAving  illustrates  the  decorum  of  the  Court,  which 
Reresby,  to  do  him  justice,  described  as  ‘  Avicked  and  de- 
‘  bauched  beyond  measure,’  though  his  wife  figured  at  the 
Portsmouth  receptions : — 
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‘  This  day  the  Queen  being  at  dinner,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  came  to  '.vait  on  her,  which  was  not  usual, 
and  put  the  Queen  into  that  disorder  that  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
whilst  the  other  laughed  and  turned  it  into  jest.’ 

Reresby  contrived  to  stand  well  with  both  the  parties  Avhich 
divided  Whitehall  in  the  last  years  of  Charles.  His  real 
friend  was,  however,  Halifax ;  and  the  conversations  of  the 
keen-sighted  statesman  continue  to  illustrate  his  striking  cha¬ 
racter,  and  throw  fresh  light  on  the  events  of  the  time.  To 
the  powers  of  Halifax  Reresby  gives  this  flattering  tribute : 
‘  He  always  both  spake  and  acted  with  goodness,  honour,  and 
*  discretion ;  for  certainly  there  never  lived  a  man  in  the  world 
‘  of  more  wit  and  judgment  than  himself.’ 

The  following  shows  what  sound  advice  was  given  by  Hali¬ 
fax  to  the  King  at  this  time ;  a  statesman,  however,  of  sterner 
stuff  would  either  have  resigned  or  enforced  compliance  : — 

‘  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  told  me  he  had  been  very  earnest  with  tlie 
King  for  a  Parliament,  but  to  no  purj)ose  ;  that  he  had  used  for  argu¬ 
ments,  that,  though  the  King  had  slipped  his  opportunity  of  calling  one 
soon  after  the  last  plot,  when  he  would  not  have  missed  of  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  desire,  if  he  feared  not  to  have  a  good  one  now, 
the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  more  it  would  be,  till  at  last  it  might  be 
used  as  an  argument  never  to  call  one  at  all.  That  nothing  ought  to 
be  so  dear  to  him  as  to  keep  his  word  with  his  people ;  that  the  law 
required  a  Parliament  to  be  called  every  three  years;  that  .  .  .  . 
though  the  anti-monarchical  party  was  very  low  and  discouraged,  yet 
this  might  raise  discontent  in  another  party,  that  which  was  for  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  but  for  his  majesty  observing  the  laws  at  the 
same  time,  especially  when  they  had  his  royal  word  for  it.’ 

Halifax  thus  described  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  occasion 
of  his  dispute  with  Rochester ;  like  all  true  Englishmen  he 
disliked  the  ascendancy  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  councils  of  Eng¬ 
land  : — 

‘  He  knew  not  how  long  he  should  keep  his  station  (being  driven  at 
so  fiercely  by  some) ;  but  he  did  think  he  had  the  King  his  friend,  and 
could  not  believe  that  he  would  part  with  him  for  having  committed 
no  fault,  except  it  were  ever  to  obey  his  commands,  assuring  me  that 
he  would  ever  use  his  interest  so  long  as  it  continued  to  serve  me.  .  .  . 
“  But,”  said  he,  “times  may  come,  if  the  Court  should  fall  into 
“  French  councils,  when  some  other  station  may  be  fitted  for  you  than 
“  that  (York)  ;  and  if  that  come  to  pass  I  must  quit  mine  also,  for  I 
“  have  greater  endeavours  against  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
“  than  from  home.”  ’ 

This  was  the  prophetic  judgment  of  the  sagacious  minister 
on  the  following,  the  character,  and  the  prospects  of  James  : — 

‘  In  some  private  discour.«c  at  the  same  time,  his  lordship  told  me 
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that  those  who  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York  were  mad,  for  that  there 
were  few  amongst  them  that  had  common  sense.  .  .  .  Amongst  other 
things  he  was  saying  how  far  he  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  point  of  changing  his  religion ;  for  he  had  written  to  him  that,  ex¬ 
cept  he  became  Protestant,  his  friends  would  be  obliged  to  leave  him, 
like  a  garrison  that  one  could  no  longer  defend.’ 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  found  Reresby  at  York  ;  and  the 
Governor,  who  had  feared  a  popular  rising,  proclaimed  James 
without  a  sign  of  opposition.  He  thus  described  the  incident; — 

‘  I  ordered  the  mail  to  be  brought  unopened  to  my  house,  so  that 
no  letters  could  be  dispersed  till  I  knew  the  true  state  of  the  King. 
The  letters  came  not  in  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  then  they  gave 
me  an  account  of  my  gracious  and  great  master’s  departure  out  of  this 
world  upon  the  9th,  at  night.  .  .  .  The  King  w’as  proclaimed  by  nine 
in  the  morning  by  my  Lord  Mayor,  myself,  and  the  high  sheriff.  .  .  . 
All  this  being  done  with  every  sign  of  peace  and  satisfaction  that  could 
be,  not  only  in  York  but  afterwards  throughout  the  county,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  kingdom.’ 

Reresby  was  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Charles ;  and  in¬ 
deed  often  comments  on  the  inconstancy  of  the  King,  his  levity, 
and  his  French  leanings.  Still,  like  so  many  other  men  of 
the  time,  he  had  been  charmed  by  the  graces  of  his  late  master, 
and  seems  to  have  really  almost  loved  him.  His  sentiments 
towards  James  were  much  less  warm.  He  tells  us  that  ‘  his 
‘  smiles  were  not  real,’  though  he  had  paid  assiduous  court  to 
the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  had  been  very  condescending  to  him  ; 
and  he  never  felt  for  the  new  sovereign  the  sympathy  he  had 
for  his  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  he  was  devoted  in  his  re¬ 
spects  at  Whitehall;  and  James  and  his  Queen  were  most 
courteous  to  him.  This  little  scene  shows  how  the  royal  pair 
could  unbend,  like  others  of  the  ill-fated  race  of  the  King : — 

‘Not  being  very  desirous  that  my  daughter  Frances,  who  was  now 
near  twenty  years  of  age,  should  appear  often  at  court,  she  had  not 
been  at  that  of  the  Queen  Dowager’s  till  about  this  time  since  she  came 
to  town,  when  being  presented  with  her  mother  to  kiss  the  Queen’s 
hand,  the  Queen  told  her — calling  her  by  her  name — that  she  was 
grown  very  tall  and  very  pretty  since  she  saw  her;  and  without  par¬ 
tiality  she  was  then  as  handsome  as  most  women  of  that  time,  h^  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  virtue  and  goodness  with  it.’ 

Sir  John  was  elected  to  represent  York  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1685.  The  city  not  yet  having  lost  its  charter,  there 
can  he  little  doubt  that  this  choice  was  made  to  propitiate  the 
Court  and  please  the  King  ;  and  even  as  it  was,  the  seat  was 
secured,  as  these  Memoirs  show,  by  illegal  practices,  as  was 
the  case  in  other  boroughs  at  this  time.  Reresby  gives  this 
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account  of  the  ultra-loyal  Parliament  which  met  to  welcome 
the  new  monarch.  The  conduct  of  James  had  already  given 
rise  to  doubts : — 

‘  Now  began  the  consideration  amongst  gentlemen  of  the  House 
what  would  be  asked  by  the  Court,  and  what  would  be  granted  in  the 
ensuing  Parliament,  which  consisted  of  a  great  many  loyal  gentlemen, 
and  the  generality,  however,  good  patriots  and  Protestants.  Some 
things  to  be  asked  were  such  (so  report  said)  as  gave  more  countenance 
to  Popery  than  the  laws  then  in  force  did  permit ;  the  settlement  of  a 
constant  revenue  upon  the  Crown,  suitable  to  that  of  the  late  king,  and 
ready  money  besides  for  the  King’s  present  occasions.  The  repeal  of 
the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  one  which  I  found  the  great  men 
opposed  in  their  private  discourse,  as  well  as  some  of  us.  A  toleration 
or  liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  Papists  seemed  to  apprehend  if  it 
were  general,  some  seemed  willing  to  grant,  but  resolved  at  the  same 
time  not  in  any  alteration  to  give  a  capacity  to  the  Papists  to  come  to 
any  place  or  employment  in  the  government.’ 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1685  was  very  largely  composed 
of  untried  men ;  and  Reresby,  whose  experience  had  been 
matured,  seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  debate. 
He  spoke  on  the  question  of  Supply  and  others ;  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  supporting  the  Court.  The  following  is  his 
brief  account  of  Sedgemoor : — 

‘The  Duke  stole  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  his 
whole  army,  towards  the  camp,  but  with  that  silence  that  the  king’s 
forces  ktiew  nothing  of  their  approach  till  they  came  to  the  sentry, 
whose  fire  gave  them  the  first  notice.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  foot,  my  Lord  Grey  led  up  the  hor-se  and 
brought  their  cannon  within  pistol-shot.  Our  men  got  into  order  as 
soon  as  they  could,  and  received  them  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were 
so  overpowered  in  numbers  that,  till  my  Lord  Grey  ran  away  with  the 
horse,  being  frightened  by  our  cannon,  we  were  in  great  danger  to  lose 
the  day.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  however,  stood  till  a  great  part  of 
his  foot  was  cut  to  pieces.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  the 
beginning  of  this,  his  desperate  attempt,*  had  shown  the  conduct  of  a 
great  captain,  insomuch  that  the  King  said  himself,  he  had  not  made 
one  false  step.’ 

The  discontent  smouldering  in  the  country  was  even  then 
such  that,  in  Reresby ’s  opinion,  any  real  success  would  have 
made  the  rising  formidable  in  the  extreme : — 

‘  This  great  storm,  which  began  from  a  little  cloud  (for  the  number 
of  men  which  he  brought  ashore  was  not  above  150)  was  fortunately 
dispersed ;  for,  had  he  got  the  day,  it  was  to  be  feared  the  discontented 
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were  so  numerous  tliat  they  would  have  risen  in  several  parts  of 
England,  to  the  very  hazard  of  the  Crown.  ...  I  was  informed  also  by 
one  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  City,  that  should  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
give  a  blow  to  the  king’s  forces,  he  much  feared  there  would  be  a 
rising  in  London  by  the  factious  party.’ 

Sir  John  is  silent  as  regards  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  the 
atrocities  committed  in  other  places.  He  evidently,  however, 
disliked  JetFreys,  and  tells  us  some  characteristic  anecdotes 
about  the  brutal  and  foul-mouthed  judge.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following : — 

‘  After  dinner  the  Chancellor,  having  drunk  smartly  at  table  (which 
was  his  custom),  called  for  one  Montfort,  a  gentleman  of  his  that  had 
been  a  comedian,  an  e.xcellent  mimic,  and  to  divert  the  company,  as  he 
called  it,  made  him  give  us  a  cause,  that  is,  plead  before  him  in  a 
feigned  action,  when  he  acted  all  the  principal  lawyers  of  the  age  in 
their  tone  of  voice,  and  action  or  gesture  of  body,  and  thus  ridiculed 
not  only  the  lawyers  but  the  law  itself.  This,  I  confess,  was  very 
diverting,  but  not  so  prudent,  as  I  thought,  for  so  eminent  a  man  in  so 
great  a  station  of  the  law.  .  .  .  My  Lord  Chancellor  had  like  to  have 
died  at  this  time  of  a  fit  of  the  stone,  which  he  brought  upon  himself 
by  a  great  debauch  oi'  wine  at  Alderman  Duncomb’s,  when  he  and  my 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  others,  drank  to  that  height  as  ’twas  whispered 
that  they  stripped  unto  their  shirts,  and  had  not  an  accident  prevented, 
would  have  got  upon  a  sign-j)Ost  to  drink  the  King’s  health,  which  gave 
occasion  of  derision,  not  to  sjiy  more  of  the  matter.’ 

Reresby,  however,  could  play  the  courtier  to  Jeffreys,  as  to 
any  other  more  human  favourite : — 

‘  I  dined  with  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  complimented  him  upon 
some  civilities  I  told  him  I  hoped  I  had  received  from  him,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  King’s  kindness  to  me,  which  I  attributed  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  me  in  some  measure  (though  I  was  not  very  much  persuaded 
he  was  my  friend  to  that  degree,  but  the  way  to  make  friends  at  court 
is  to  pretend  you  think  them  so  .already).  He  took  it  very  kindly.’ 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1685,  which, 
though  loyal  in  the  highest  degree,  had  nevertheless  given 
umbrage  to  James,  and  had  shown  that  it  would  not  yield  in 
everything,  Reresby  kept  for  the  most  part  in  his  government, 
occasionally,  however,  resorting  to  London.  His  Memoirs 
form  a  good  running  commentary  on  the  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  next  two  years,  and  dwell  more  or  less  fully  on 
the  follies  and  crimes  by  which  the  King  offended  an  attached 
people,  and  ultimately  lost  an  ancient  throne.  The  attitude 
of  the  author  in  narrating  these  events  is  probably  that  which 
most  of  his  party  held ;  he  notices  with  regret  the  royal  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  laws ;  dwells  on  the  anger  this  caused  with 
cautious  reserve ;  excuses  the  King  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
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is  very  indignant  with  the  Popish  faction,  which,  he  Insists, 
worked  his  ‘  Majesty’s  undoing.’  What  irritated  him  most,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  the  violent  subversion  of  the  local 
pow'ers  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  youth  to  revere, 
by  the  general  dismissals  of  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  militia  officers  ;  and  he  resented, 
with  the  scorn  of  an  Englishman  of  the  day,  the  crowding  the 
army  with  ‘  Iiish  papists,’  and  the  ruin  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Protestant  settlement.  He  complained,  also,  a  good  deal  of 
the  attempts  that  were  made  ‘  to  strain  conscience,’  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  ascertain,  through  emissaries  of  the  Court,  what 
w'ould  be  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  event  of 
a  new  Parliament  meeting  ;  and  he  jirofessed  a  hearty  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  Romish  ascendancy  which  w.as  being  established 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Like  most,  indeed,  of  the  high 
Tories,  he  disliked  Popery  (^uite  as  much  as  Dissent ;  and  the 
sentiment,  in  his  case,  was  quickened  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  disappointed  of  more  than  one  legacy  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  from  kinsmen  of  the  unpopular  faith,  and  that  part  of  his 
quartei’s  near  the  Castle  of  York  were  actually  taken  as  a 
Popish  seminary.  We  can  only  glance  at  his  numerous  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  incidents  of  this  memorable  time.  Sir  John  thus 
describes  the  feeling  with  which  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of 
Halifax  was  received — the  first  triumph  of  the  Romish 
faction : — 

‘  This  lord  was  so  generally  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man  and  a  good 
subject,  that  the  removal  of  him,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  astonished  a  great  many,  and  made  them  fear  there  was  a  change 
of  councils  as  well  as  councillors.’ 

The  exultation  of  this  party  is  thus  glanced  at : — 

‘  The  Popish  party  at  this  time  behaved  themselves  with  an  insolence 
which  did  them  a  prejudice  ....  such  power  had  the  council  of 
priests  over  His  Majesty.’ 

The  policy  of  James  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  thus 
noticed : — 

‘  About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Papi.st,  was  made  governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle.  .  .  .  This  declared  favour  to  persons  of  that 
religion  gave  great  disgust  in  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  King  gave  all 
the  encouragement  he  could  to  the  increase  of  his  Church  by  putting 
more  Papists  into  office,  but  especially  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Aly  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Talbot, 
a  strict  Irish  Papist — made  a  little  before  Earl  of  Tyrconnel — sent  over 
to  succeed  him,  which  made  a  great  many  people  leave  or  sell  their 
estates,  and  come  over  for  England.’ 
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Reresby  thus  comments  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  attempt  to  override  law  by  the  dispensing  power : — 

‘  There  was  a  great  change  in  Westminster  Hall  of  the  Judges ;  there 
was  a  new  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  another  new 
judge  there  ;  a  new  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  in  fine,  four  new  judges  of  all 
courts.  This  made  the  greater  noise,  because  several  of  those  turned 
out  were  knowing  and  loyal  gentlemen,  and  their  crime  was  only  this — 
that  they  would  not  give  their  opinions,  as  most  of  tlie  rest  had  done, 
that  the  King  might  dispen.se,  by  his  prerogative,  with  the  taking  of  the 
test  to  Koman  Catholics.’ 

Public  opinion  thus  pronounced  in  the  well-  known  case  of 
Hales : — 

‘  It  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  Baron  Street  only  excepted,  that 
the  King  had  power  by  his  j)ierogative  to  dispense  with  all  penal 
statutes  ;  tl.at  he  was  the  only  judge  of  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with 
the  penal  statutes.  Sir  Edward,  pleading  the  King’s  pardon,  had  the 
better  of  the  cau.se.  This  judgment  was  very  surprising,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  much  disorder  in  the  kingdom.’ 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Commission  is  thus  referred 
to : — 

‘  I  received  the  news  that  the  King  had  sworn  four  Papist  lords  of 
his  Privy  Council,  three  of  w'hom  had  been  in  the  Tower  for  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  had  appointed  a  commission  for  my  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  some  others,  of  whom  three  were  bishops,  to  inspect 
and  inquire  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  persons,’ 

How  men  in  office  were  dismissed  wholesale,  and  the  King 
tried  to  coerce  those  around  him  into  sanctioning  this  insane 
policy,  is  shown  in  this  :  — 

‘  Every  day  produced  so  great  a  change  in  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  who  would  not  comply  with  what  the  King  desired  of  them, 
that  there  was  no  assurance  of  anything.  .  .  The  only  trial  of  any, 
especially  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  had  place  and 
catne  near  the  King,  was  this — he  took  them  aside,  told  them  the  Test 
Act  was  made  in  the  height  of  faction  ....  and  therefore  he  hoped 
they  were  so  loyal  tis  not  to  refuse  to  give  him  votes  for  taking  away  of 
so  unrea.sonable  laws.  Every  man  that  resi.sted  the  King  in  this  was 
discharged  of  his  employment.’ 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  appeared  next.  Reresby 
tells  us  its  object  was  perceived  from  the  first : — 

‘  Then  came  down  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  con.science,  gilded 
over  with  tenderness  for  His  Majesty’s  subjects.  .  .  .  But  the  design 
was  well  understood,  viz.,  to  divide  the  Protestant  churches  that  the 
Papists  might  find  less  opposition.’ 

The  reception  of  the  Nuncio  at  AVindsor  is  thus  noticed; — 

‘  The  Pope’s  Ntmcio  being  to  make  his  public  entry  at  Windrxjr  with 
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great  solemnity,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  being  in  waiting,  refused  to  attend  in  that  ceremony ;  for 
which  he  was  forbid  coming  to  court  and  lost  all  his  places.  Five  of 
the  six  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  in  waiting  were  put  out  of 
their  employments  for  the  same  cause.’ 

Sir  John  could  not  restrain  his  censure  at  the  violence  done 
at  Oxford  and  in  the  City  :  — 

‘  The  King  now  put  out  several  aldermen  that  had  ever  been  reputed 
faithful  and  loyal  men  to  the  Crown,  and  had  stuck  by  his  interest  in 
the  worst  times  in  the  City  of  London.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hough,  president  of 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  was  put  out  by  certain  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  King  for  that  purpose,  for  being  elected,  though  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  college,  yet  contrary  to  the  King’s  mandamus,  w'hich  had 
recommended  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  that  office.’ 

The  attempts  to  influence  a  Parliament  before  it  was  con¬ 
vened,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  which  soon  followed,  are 
dwelt  upon  in  this  deprecatory  tone : — 

‘  The  King  caused  tlie  Lord-Lieutenants  of  most,  if  not  all,  counties 
of  England,  to  call  together  all  their  deputy-lieutenants  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  ask  them  these  three  questions:  — 

‘  (11  In  case  the  King  should  call  a  Parliament,  and  they  should  be 
chosen  of  it,  would  they  give  their  votes  to  take  away  the  Test  and 
Penal  Laws  ? 

‘  (2)  Would  they  give  their  votes  for  the  choosing  of  such  members 
as  they  believed  would  be  for  the  taking  them  away  7 

‘  (3)  Would  they  live  peaceably  with  such  as  dissented  from  them 
in  religion,  as  good  Christians  ought  to  do  7 

‘  Several  Lord- Lieutenants  who  refused  to  execute  this  order  were 
turned  out,  and  Papists  put  in  their  places,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants 
and  justices  of  the  i^eace  that  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  were 
generally  displaced.  This  was  indeed  putting  the  thing  too  far,  and 
the  wondering  of  all  men  to  what  purpose  it  was  done.’ 

The  effect  of  these  dismissals  was,  in  many  places,  to  destroy 
the  whole  machinery  of  local  government ;  and  nothing  probably 
in  the  policy  of  the  Court  so  deeply  offended  the  country  gen¬ 
try,  or  made  the  tyranny  of  James  so  evident  to  all  men.  How 
Yorkshire  was  weeded  appears  in  the  following  — 

‘  In  the  East  and  North  Ridings  the  prime  of  the  gentry  had  been 
put  out  of  commission  of  justice  of  peace  and  deputy-lieutenants. 
....  At  this  time  my  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding,  a  Papist,  who  was  gone  ambassador  to  Rome,  and 
he  had  left  but  three  deputy-lieutenants  behind  him,  two  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  but  two  of  them  in  tlie  country.’ 

A  similar  attempt  was  tnade  in  the  case  of  the  Corporation 
of  York,  the  charter  of  which  had  by  this  been  forfeited : — 

‘  October  4.  Comes  a  messenger  to  purge  the  Corporation,  to  put  out 
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the  former  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to  put  in  others,  almost  all 
Papists;  but  it  was  so  lame,  by  mistsikes  in  the  execution  of  it,  that  it 
could  not  be  done,’ 

The  following  shows  how  the  army  was  remodelled  ; — 

‘  Jly  Lord  of  Oxford,  first  Earl  of  the  realm,  but  low  in  his 
fortune  ....  the  King  took  from  him  his  regiment  of  horse,  and  gave 
i  it  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  At  this  time  died  Sir  Thomas  Slingsby, 
who  had  a  troop  in  that  regiment,  which  he  bought  for  2,000/.,  which 
the  King  denied  to  his  son,  though  cornet  in  it,  but  gave  that  also  to 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Fifty  Irishmen  and  Papists  had  been  sent  for 
from  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to  be  put  into  his  regiment,  and 
every  captain  was  to  have  some.’ 

Sir  John  thus  dwells  on  his  special  grievance: — 

‘  I  had  a  letter  from  one  Lawson,  a  priest,  wherein  he  gave  me 
notice  that  the  King  had  given  him  his  house,  the  manor  of  St.  Mary’s 
in  York.  ...  He  came  down  to  York  and  claimed  the  possession, 
which  it  being  to  no  ptirpose  to  contest,  I  ordered  my  housekeeper  to 
give  him.’ 

The  ([uality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  who  were 
thrust  into  the  jtlaces  of  the  discarded  Protestants  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  Reresby ;  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the 
feelings  of  his  class  must  have  been  : — 

‘  The  first  can  neither  write  nor  read  ;  the  second  is  a  bailiff  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk,  writes;  and  neither  of  them  has  one 
foot  of  freehold  land  in  England.’ 

Tiiis  j)icture  of  the  acts  of  James  and  his  Government  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  the  indignation  his  conduct  provoked  through¬ 
out  England.  Undoubtedly,  as  Hallam  and  others  have 
observed,  he  was  not  a  mere  Diocletian  or  Nero;  and  his 
father,  Ave  think,  Avas  guilty  of  deeds  that  savoured  more  of 
violence  and  a  despot’s  will.  But,  even  as  the  Constitution  Avas 
then  understood,  there  never  Avas  a  more  unconstitutional 
King;  and  his  policy  far  more  than  that  of  Charles  I.,  was 
calculated  to  offend  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Pjnglishmen 
reverenced,  beyond  all  things,  their  laws,  and  believed  they 
possessed  sufficient  guarantees  against  arbitrary  infringements 
of  them  ;  but  the  dispensing  poAver,  as  it  Avas  abused  by  James, 
threatened  all  hiAVS  Avith  complete  subversion,  and  seemed  to 
remove  every  restraint  on  tyranny.  The  supremacy,  tco,  of 
the  great  National  Council  and  its  freedom  Avere  dear  to  the 
national  heart ;  but  the  King  had  lately  got  rid  of  a  Parliament 
as  devoted  to  him  as  a  Parliament  could  be,  and  he  seemed  re¬ 
solved  to  do  Avithout  a  Parliament  unless  he  could  reduce  the 
two  Houses  to  the  nothingness  of  the  half-forgotten  States- 
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General  of  France.  Worse  than  all,  the  administration  of  the 
realm  had  been  rudely  metamorphosed  by  the  royal  will ;  Pro¬ 
testants  had  been  recklessly  supplanted  by  Papists  in  the  state, 
in  the  army,  even  in  tlie  Church,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  all 
local  government ;  and  this  had  been  done  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  faction  despised  yet  abhorred,  and 
suspected  of  treason  of  every  kind  against  the  liberties  and  even 
the  existence  of  England  I  No  wonder,  when,  in  1688  men 
saw  all  that  they  prized  as  freemen  assailed  by  a  stealthy  but 
encroaching  tyranny,  and  felt  themselves  subjected,  they 
hardly  knew  how,  to  a  domii’ation  they  dreaded  and  con¬ 
temned,  that  the  national  discontent  grew  fierce  and  deep ;  no 
wonder  that  even  the  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers  could  not  bear 
the  strain  put  on  it ;  no  wonder  that  even  a  foreign  prince  was 
gratefully  welcomed  as  a  deliverer!  These  Memoirs  fully 
attest  how  general  was  the  anger  roused  by  the  policy  of  James, 
though  the  author  acknowledges  the  truth  with  regret.  He 
thus  describes  the  scenes  he  beheld  before  the  memorable  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops : — 

‘  The  Hall  and  palace  yards  of  Westminster  were  crowded  with 
thousands  of  people  begging  their  blessing  as  they  passed,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  it,  advising  them  at  the  same  time  to 
be  constant  to  their  religion.  Ton  Nonconformist  ministers  went  to 
visit  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  which  the  King  took  ill  and  sent  for  four 
of  them  to  reprimand  them.  They  answered  that  they  coidd  not  but 
adhere  to  them  who  were  constant  to  the  Prote.stant  faith,  or  to  that 
effect.  The  soldiers  that  kejit  guard  at  the  Tower  drank  very  often 
the  bishops’  good  healths,  which  being  told  to  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  he  sent  word  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  to 
do  it  no  more.  He  returned  answer  that  it  was  l)eing  done  at  that 
very  time,  and  that  they  would  drink  it,  and  no  other  health,  whilst 
the  bishops  stayed  there.’ 

This  was  the  feeling  evoked  by  the  trial :  — 

‘  In  this  great  argument  the  King’s  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
was  extremely  arraigned,  and  the  King’s  counsel  .so  much  undone,  that 
it  was  wished  at  Court  that  tlie  thing  had  never  been  begun.  West¬ 
minster  Hall  and  the  Palace  Yard,  with  the  streets  near  them,  were  so 
full  of  people,  and  their  huzzas  and  shouts  for  joy  of  their  lordships’ 
delivery  so  great,  that  it  looked  like  a  little  rebellion  in  noise,  though 
not  in  fact.  Bonfires  were  made  not  only  in  the  City,  but  in  most 
towns  of  England  where  the  news  of  it  came,  though  orders  were 
given  to  the  magistrates  in  tlie  City  to  prevent  it.’ 

The  fieet,  like  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  reflected  the  national 
sentiment:  — 

‘  The  King  wont  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  see  the  fleet, 
but  the  true  cause  was  to  appease  the  seamen,  who  were  ready  to 
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mutiny  upon  occasion  of  some  sea  captains  using  mass  openly  aboard 
their  ships.  .  .  .  Admiral  Herbert,  an  able  seaman,  whom  the  King 
had  put  out  of  great  employments,  because  he  would  not  promise  to 
take  off  the  test,  went  privately  to  Holland,  and  was  made  rear-admiral 
there,  which  made  the  King  very  angry,  a  great  many  seamen  going 
after  him.’ 

Reresby,  cautious  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  the  packing 
of  the  Middlesex  Bench  with  Papists  : — 

‘  I  was  at  the  general  sessions  held  for  the  liberty  of  Westminster, 
and  some  days  after  at  that  for  the  County  of  Westminster,  at  White¬ 
hall,  when  I  found  such  a  change  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  so  many 
papists  and  fanatics  put  into  commission,  that  I  did  not  seek  business, 
and  mixed  with  them  as  little  as  I  could.’ 

As  is  well  known,  Roman  Catholics  of  sense  disapproved  of 
the  infatuated  policy, of  James.  The  testimony  of  Bellasis, 
though  after  the  Revolution,  is  striking  : — 

‘  I  waited  upon  my  Lord  Bellasis,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  late  King  James.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  very 
averse,  though  a  papist,  to  the  measures  used  in  that  reign  for  pro¬ 
moting  that  religion,  as  the  putting  of  papists  into  office  in  counties 
and  coi’porations,  the  High  Commis.sion  Court,  the  laying  aside  Protes¬ 
tants  for  refusing  to  take  away  the  test  and  penal  laws ;  but  his  council 
was  susjjected,  as  coming  from  a  man  tvho,  as  the  hot  party  informed 
the  King,  was  old  and  timorous.’ 

When  the  enterprise  of  William  had  become  threatening, 
the  King  paused  in  his  desperate  course,  restored  many  of  the 
men  he  had  dismissed,  and  made  promises  of  the  fairest  kind ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  nation  had  ceased  to  trust  him. 
Reresby  tells  us  that  this  was  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  news 
of  the  landing  at  Torbay  : — 

‘  It  was  veiy  strange,  and  a  certain  forerunner  of  the  mischiefs  that 
ensued  upon  this  invasion,  that  neither  the  gentry  nor  common  people 
seemed  much  afraid  or  concerned  at  it — saying  “  the  Prince  comes  only 
“  to  mainttiin  the  Protestant  religion ;  he  Avill  do  England  no  harm.”  ’ 

Danby,  before  declaring  himself,  made  this  remark ; — 

‘  We  are  in  ill  condition  now  inthi.s  nation  all  ways;  for  if  the  King 
beat  the  Prince,  popery  will  return  upon  us  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  If  the  Prince  beat  the  King,  the  crown  and  the  nation  may  be  in 
some  danger.’ 

The  state  of  York  and  the  neighbourhood  at  this  crisis  is 
fully  described  in  Reresby’s  narrative,  and  had  its  counterpart 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  first  news  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  William,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  Tory  magnate, 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  in  the  stead  of 
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the  Catholic  Lord  Thomas  Howard  ;  and  commissions  were 
prepared  to  restore  the  Protestant  justices  and  deputy-lieute¬ 
nants  who  had  been  dismissed.  Meanwhile  the  city  resumed 
its  ancient  charter ;  and  pledges  were  given  that  the  former 
Corporation  should  be  reinstated  in  their  old  authority.  These 
concessions,  however,  made  at  the  last  moment,  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  general  feeling ;  and  the  country  gentlemen, 
irritated  at  the  slights  put  upon  them,  and  the  city  magis¬ 
trates  who  had  suftered  affronts  from  the  Catholic  soldiers 
within  the  garrison,  and  the  few  Catholic  citizens  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  place,  resolved  to  declare  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Danby,  who,  Tory  and  Loyalist  as  he  was,  had  been  for  some 
time  in  treaty  with  William,  placed  himself  readily  at  the  head 
of  the  movement;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  seize  the 
Castle  of  York,  and  openly  to  join  the  rising  in  the  West,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  meeting  to  petition  the  King.  It  bad  been 
ascertained  that  the  bulk  of  the  garrison,  formed  of  the  sym¬ 
pathising  county  militia,  Avould  fall  in  with  the  intended  pro¬ 
ject  ;  and  it  was  evidently  thought  that  little  resistance  was  to 
be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  a  governor  whose  character  as 
a  timeserver  was  understood.  Reresby,  to  do  him  but  justice, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  privy  to  this  design ;  but  he  had 
been  lukewarm  of  late  in  the  royal  cause ;  he  was  known  to 
have  a  grievance  of  his  own  ;  and  he  had  conveniently  abstained 
from  committing  himself  by  any  extreme  acts  to  the  tottering 
Government.  How  the  plot  succeeded  may  be  lold  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  When  such  a  draft  (of  the  petition)  w'as  finished  as  Sir  Henry 
(Goodricke)  and  his  party  approved  of,  though  many  that  disliked  it 
went  away,  they  began  to  sign ;  and  when  Mr.  W ortley  Montague 
and  Sir  Henry  had  done,  before  a  third  man  could  sign,  Mr.  Tankard 
went  into  the  hall,  and  cried  that  the  papists  were  risen,  and  had  fired 
at  the  militia  troops.  At  this  all  the  gentlemen  ran  out,  and  those 
that  were  privy  to  the  design  got  their  horses,  wluch  were  laid  ready 
for  them.  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Mr.  Wortley  Montague,  Mr.  Tan¬ 
kard,  my  Lord  Danby,  who  was  ready  in  his  lodging,  expecting  this 
project  at  dawn,  my  Lord  Dumblain,  his  son,  my  Lord  Willingby,  two 
Mr.  Berties,  my  Lord  Lumley,  my  Lord  Horton,  and  several  others, 
who  made  a  party  with  their  servants  of  a  hundred  horse,  well  armed 
and  well  mounted,  rode  up  to  the  fbur  militia  trooj)8  drawn  out  for 
another  purpose,  and  cried  for  a  free  Parliament,  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  no  jKjpery.  The  capUvins  of  these  four  troops  were  Lord 
j  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Captain  Tankard,  who, 

i  being  made  privy  to  the  design  only  the  night  before,  but  were  ready 

j  enough  in  their  tempers  for  such  an  action,  complied  and  led  all  their 

men  to  join  with  them.  The  first  step  they  made  was  to  the  place 
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where  the  guard  of  the  standing  company  was  kept,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  men,  which  they  surprised,  before  I  had  the  least  notice  or 
jealousy  of  such  an  attempt,  not  believing  it  jwssible  that  men  of  such 
quality  and  estate,  however  dissatisfied,  would  engage  in  a  design  so 
desperate,  and  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  religion 
which  they  professed.  I  then  sent  to  every  captain  to  bring  his  troop 
to  me,  as  the  King’s  Governor,  as  also  the  other  guard  of  foot  of  the 
militia,  who  all  denied  to  march  or  to  obey  orders.  I  then  sent  for  my 
horses,  and  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  troops,  hoping  to  regain 
them  to  the  King’s  service  if  1  appeared.  Sir  Henry  Bellasis,  who  had 
commanded  a  regiment  in  Holland  under  the  Prince,  and  lurked 
long  here  in  Yorkshire  for  his  service,  drew  up  a  party  of  thirty  horse 
before  my  door,  and  thus  prevented  my  going  out,  till  my  Lord 
of  Danby,  with  his  chief  companions,  came  up  to  me.  My  lord  told 
me  that  to  resist  was  to  no  purpose ;  that  he  and  other  gentlemen 
were  in  arms  for  a  free  Parliament,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  government,  as  by  law  established,  which 
the  King  had  very  near  destroyed,  and  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
come  to  assist  them  to  defend,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  join  with 
them  in  so  good  a  design.’ 

The  parole  of  the  Governor  was  accepted  by  Danby,  and  Sir 
John  was  kept  a  few  days  at  his  own  house  at  Thrybergh. 
From  this  place  of  repose  he  received  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
gi-ess  and  success  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  reminiscences  are 
not  of  much  importance.  He  thus  notices  how  completely  the 
unhappy  King  was  abandoned : — 

‘  The  number  of  those  that  revolted  was  not  1,000  in  all  as  yet,  but 
everyone  was  so  jealous  one  of  another  that  they  knew  not  whom  to 
trust,  so  the  army  and  artillery  were  marched  back  towards  London. 
In  that  part  of  Yorkshire  where  I  lived  very  few  gentlemen  continued 
firm  to  the  King,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  North  of  England.’ 

This  is  his  account  of  the  insurrectionary  rising  in  Lon¬ 
don  ; — 

‘  The  rabble  being  sufficiently  animated  against  the  papists  before, 
and  more  especially  now  thinking  (and  reasonably)  that  the  council 
given  the  King  to  withdraw  himself  came  from  them,  rose  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and,  “dividing  themselves,  pulled  down  the  chapels  of  that 
worship,  and  many  houses  of  sucli  as  did  profess  it,  taking  and  spoiling 
their  goods,  and  imprisoning  such  as  they  suspected  to  be  priests ;  nor 
did  they  forbear  the  very  chapels  and  houses  of  ambasssidors  and  other 
public  ministers.’ 

In  Yorkshire,  however,  the  peace  was  preserved  : — 

*  It  was  very  much  that  in  these  confusions  no  more  mischiefs  had 
been  committed.  In  the  West  Hiding  there  were  few  or  no  justices  of 
the  peace  sworn  but  papists,  who  all  absconded,  nor  any  almost  as 
acted  as  deputy- lieutenants ;  and  yet  very  few  robberies,  felonies,  and 
not  one  murder,  and  scarce  a  battery,  had  been  committed.  Only 
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Rome  arms  and  horses  had  been  seized  of  Koman  Catholics,  and  that 
under  colour  of  authority.’ 

Reresby  thus  describes  how  James  Avas  stopped  on  the  coast 
of  Kent : — 

‘About  the  11th  or  I'ith  day.  His  Majesty,  being  in  a  hoy,  with 
very  fetv  Avith  him,  amongst  others  Sir  Edmund  Hales,  and  passing 
Irom  an  island  in  Kent,  Avas  boarded  by  a  boat  that  had  thirty-six 
armed  men  on  board  of  her,  which  Avas  going,  as  they  called  it,  a 
priest-codding  or  catching.  They  used  the  King,  and  especially  those 
that  Avere  Avith  him,  very  uncivilly,  took  from  His  Majesty  dOO 
guineas,  all  he  Avas  Avorth  at  the  time,  and  his  sAvord.’ 

Sir  John  Avas  soon  released  from  parole  at  ThryberjTh,  and 
Avith  the  true  instinct  of  a  Avaiter  on  fortune,  Avas  not  long  in 
reaching  the  capital.  The  scenes  he  there  witnessed  naturally 
aroused  his  sympathies  Avith  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  cool- 
headed  as  he  Avas,  he  could  not  learn  that  his  old  master  had 
been  sent  off  from  Whitehall,  and  that  Dutch  troops  Avere  en¬ 
camped  in  London,  Avithout  a  feeling  of  indignant  bitterness. 
He  thus  notices  the  sudden  reaction  Avhich  folloAved  the  first 
success  of  William,  and  j)erhaps  gave  his  riA’al  a  last  chance, 
had  he  had  the  ability  to  turn  it  to  account : — 

‘  The  Prince  CMiie  to  St.  Jamcs’p,  Avhere  he  AAas  complimented  and 
attended  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  the  night  AA’aa  spent  in  ringing 
of  bells,  bonfires,  and  other  exjiressions  of  joy  by  the  rabble ;  but 
thinking  men  of  the  City  seemed  disjdeased  at  the  King  being  forced  to 
withdraw  himself  a  second  time.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived  I  found  London 
much  changed.  The  guards  and  other  parts  of  the  army,  Avhich  both 
in  their  per.sons  and  gallantry  AAere  an  ornament  to  the  toAvn,  Avere 
sent  to  quarter  ten  miles  off,  and  the  streets  Avere  filled  AA’ith  ill-looking 
and  ill-habited  Dutch  and  other  strangers  of  the  Prince’s  army  ;  and  yet 
the  City  Avas  so  pleased  Avith  their  deliverers  that  they  did  not  or  would 
not  perceive  their  deformity,  nor  the  oppression  they  lay  under,  Avhich 
Avas  much  greater  than  what  they  felt  fiom  the  English  army.’ 

Reresby  Avas  equally  displeased  Avith  the  acts  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  William : — 

‘  The  Prince  declared  that  he  had  no  design  for  the  croAvn,  and  yet 
sought  it  all  he  could.  He  came  to  settle  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
yet  brought  over  4,000  ])api3ts  in  his  army,  Avhich  Avere  near  as  many 
as  the  King  liad  English  ol’  that  leligioii  in  his.  .  .  .  The  Prince  kept 
his  Dutch  forces  in  London,  and  sent  the  English  army  to  remote 
quarters,  declaring  that  he  aaouUI  keep  his  oaa’ii  men  near,  and  send  the 
English  into  Holland  and  Ireland.’ 

In  spite  of  loyal  regrets,  liOAA'ever,  Reresby  hastened  to 
make  peace  Avith  the  ruling  poAvers,  and  had  no  notion  of  being 
laid  on  the  shelf.  He  offered  himself  to  the  Convention  for 
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the  citizens  of  York,  but  received  a  polite  rebuff  from  Danby  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  probably  glad  that  he  was  not  chosen,  since 
‘  he  foresaw  several  things  would  be  done  <'r  attempted  which 
‘  were  very  dangerous.’  A  sure  instinct  ^d  him  to  find  out 
Halifax ;  and  his  intimacy  with  that  eminent  man,  now  almost 
master  of  the  situation,  was  renewed  apparently  on  the  old 
footing.  During  the  critical  period  that  had  just  passed  away, 
Halifax  had  characteristically  warned  his  friend  not  to  put 
himself  forward  or  aim  high;  but  when  the  Revolution  had  been 
accomplished,  the  great  Trimmer  took  real  pains  to  secure 
Reresby’s  adherence  to  William,  and  even  to  back  the  claims 
to  preferment  urged  sedulously  by  the  late  officer  of  King 
James.  This  is  Keresby’s  account  of  their  first  interview, 
after  the  great  change  which  had  just  taken  place : — 

‘  My  Lord  Halifax  spoke  further  that  himself  should  be  employed, 
and  used  some  arguments  to  me  to  prove  the  legality  of  accepting  to  be 
so.  One  was,  that  the  King  having  relinquished  the  government,  it 
was  not  for  that  to  bo  let  tall,  and  it  could  not  be  supported  if  men  did 
not  act  under  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  that  as  things 
stood  now,  salus  populi  was  suprcrna  lex.  His  lordship  said  further 
that  there  were  so  many  declined  to  serve,  and  there  were  so  few  fit  for 
it,  that,  if  1  would  do  it,  there  would  no  question  be  room  for  me.’ 

The  peculiar  character  of  Halifax  comes  out  distinctly  in 
his  subsequent  relations  with  Sir  John.  A  lady  of  the  late 
court  having  told  Reresby  some  gossip  about  James,  his  objects, 
and  Halifax  himself,  the  all-[)owerful  statesman,  intellectually 
great  but  morally  timorous  in  the  extreme,  insisted  on  seeing 
this  unknown  person,  and  expressed  himself  in  this  curious 
way : — 

‘  I  said  enough  to  him  to  let  him  understand  that  the  chief  motive 
the  lady  had  to  .speak  to  him  was  to  inform  him  of  something  that 
might  be  for  his  own  as  well  as  the  public  service.  Upon  this  he 
began  to  be  freer  with  me  than  usual  upon  this  chapter ;  and  when  I 
told  him,  in  general,  that  great  de.signs  were  on  foot,  he  sjiid  he 
believed  it ;  and  that  though  men  were  in  the  present  interest,  it  was 
not  discretion  to  venture  too  iiir;  that  if  things  were  as  I  said,  it  was 
well  to  carry  fair  to  them  of  that  party,  and  to  let  .some  know  that 
he  spoke  always  very  respectfully  of  King  James,  for  it  might  come 
to  blows.  He  should  be  glad  to  meet  the  lady  at  my  house  when  she 
pleased.’ 

The  revelations  of  another  court  dame  are  interesting  and 
circumstantial  in  some  respects ;  but,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked, 
they  are  in  part  incorrect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  we 
can  credit  in  them.  Halifax  could  hardly  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  James  with  a  view  to  return  to  office,  except 
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on  conditions  of  which  no  evidence  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and 
certainly  the  excuse  otfered  for  the  flight  of  the  King  is  untrue. 
The  passage,  however,  ought  to  be  cited : — 

‘  She  told  me  that  his  lordship  had  treated  with  the  King  to  come 
again  into  business  some  weeks  before  the  certainty  of  the  Prince’s 
invasion  was  known  ;  that  she  was  the  very  person  sent  by  him  to  the 
King,  that  the  King  met  him  in  her  house,  and  that  the}’  agreed  upon 
terms — nay,  that  his  lordship  treated  with  some  priests  concerning 
his  return  to  Court ;  that  for  this  reason  the  King  depended  most  on 
him,  and  named  him  one  of  the  three  lords  to  be  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  treat  for  him ;  that  the  Marquis  sent  the  King  a  private 
letter,  after  he  had  spoken  to  the  Prince,  threatening  some  evil  design 
against  his  person,  which  was  the  true  reason  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  flight 
and  of  sending  away  the  Queen ;  and  after  the  King  was  brought 
back,  that  my  Lord  Halifax  was  one  of  the  lords  that  came  and  ad¬ 
vertised  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  Ro¬ 
chester  or  Ham  in  two  hours ;  and  that  the  reason  his  lordship  gave 
for  bringing  so  ungrateful  a  message  was,  that  he  was  assured  the 
Prince’s  party  had  resolved  in  Council  to  seize  and  imprison  him. 
So  that  it  was  obvious  to  my  lord’s  own  knowledge  that  it  was  neither 
the  King’s  inclination  to  fly  either  the  first  or  the  second  time,  but 
self-preservation.  She  told  me  further  that  the  King  was  so  fully 
possessed  of  his  danger,  and  afflicted  after  the  Princess  Anne  went 
away,  that  it  disordered  his  understanding  the  first  time,  but  after  he 
returned  was  very  well  restored.  She  said  further  that  the  second 
time  he  went  away  he  so  little  designed  it  that  he  knew  not  where  to 
go.  Sometimes  he  re.solved  to  go  into  the  North  to  the  Earl  of 
Danby ;  once  he  thought  to  go  to  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury  or  Win¬ 
chester,  and  that  she  was  sent  by  the  King  to  them  to  know  if  they 
would  receive  and  secure  him,  and  that  the  two  Bishops  neither  ac¬ 
cepted  nor  rejected  the  offer.’ 

Sir  John  glances  at  the  Convention’s  votes  and  debates,  but 
there  is  nothing  valuable  in  his  account  of  them.  The  points 
of  most  interest  in  this  part  of  the  Memoirs  are  the  evidence 
they  afford  how  very  insecure  the  new  settlement  appeared 
even  to  the  ablest  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688.  Danby  freely  expressed  himself  to  Reresby 
thus : — 

‘  He  said  that  being  concerned  with  his  all,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
things  managed  no  better,  and  with  no  more  expedition.  Ireland  was 
in  a  manner  become  invincible,  by  neglect  of  not  sending  forces 
thither  before  now,  which  he  had  pressed  the  King  to  so  much,  as 
well  as  to  other  things  which  are  slighted ;  that  he  was  uncivil  in 
pre.ssing  it;  that  he  had  told  his  present  Majesty  that  he  saw  he  did 
all  things  to  encourage  Presbytery  and  to  dishearten  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  he  would  absolutely  prejudice  himself  and  the 
Government  by  it ;  but  at  present  he  (Danby)  meddled  very  little  in 
councils,  neither  his  desires  nor  health  disposing  him  to  it.’ 
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Halifax,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  even  more 
dubious ; — 

‘  I  heard  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  say,  that  as  the  nation  now  stood,  if 
the  King  (James)  were  a  Protestant,  he  could  not  be  kept  out  four 
months ;  but  my  Lord  Danby  went  further,  for  he  said  that  if  he 
would  give  the  satisfactions  in  point  of  religion,  which  he  might,  it 

would  be  hard  to  resist  him  as  he  was .  My 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  amongst  other  things,  said  that  the  King  (William) 
used  no  arts.  I  replied  some  arts  were  necessary  in  our  English  Go¬ 
vernment.  He  said  he  was  of  the  ssime  opinion,  and  that  we  acted 
a  little  too  plainly.  I  acquainted  my  Lord  with  some  grounds  of 
discontent  much  murmured  at  in  the  town,  and  since  in  the  country. 
My  I  iord  said,  “  Come,  Sir  John,  we  have  wives  and  children,  and  we 
“  must  consider  them,  and  not  venture  too  far.”  ’ 

The  acute  statesman  was  not  slow  in  finding  out  how  inju¬ 
rious  to  his  cause  were  William’s  manners  and  bearing : — 

‘  His  Lordship  told  me  further  that  the  King’s  inaccessibleness  and 
living  so  at  Hampton  Court  altogether,  and  at  so  active  a  time,  ruined 
all  business.  That  he  had  desired  him  to  lie  sometimes  in  town,  and 
his  answer  was  that  it  w'as  not  to  be  done  except  he  desired  to  see 
him  dead ;  “  which,”  said  my  Lord,  “  was  a  very  short  answer.”  ’ 

Reresby’s  health  had  been  for  years  declining ;  and  his 
Memoirs  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  his  sudden  death 
in  1689.  He  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  thrift; 
but  a  worthless  heir  squandered  the  well-earned  hoards,  and 
Thrybergh  soon  passed  to  another  line  of  masters.  The 
character  of  the  chronicler  appears  in  his  work,  and  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  it  is  not  doubtful.  His  career  was  subject  to  two 
influences — the  associations  that  belonged  to  the  Cavaliers,  and 
that  connected  him  with  the  later  Stuai'ts  ;  and  we  trace  them 
in  many  passages  of  his  life.  Cautious,  artful,  and  somewhat 
mean  by  nature,  in  his  case  the  chivalry  of  the  old  country 
gentleman  was  effaced  by  the  cunning  of  the  follower  of  the 
Court ;  and,  like  many  others  of  his  order,  perhaps,  he  be¬ 
came  a  timeserver  and  a  shifty  schemer  in  the  corrupt  age  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  For  the  rest,  he  possessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  difficult  merit  of  pleasing  the  great.  He  was 
in  a  certain  sense  not  devoid  of  honour,  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  must  have  been  not  contemptible  ;  and  in  justice  to  his 
memory  we  must  recollect  that  he  lived  in  an  evil  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  time.  His  Memoirs,  happily  at  last  giveu  to  the 
public  in  a  complete  and  genuine  form,  contain  on  the  whole 
a  very  instructive  account  of  events  of  the  highest  moment  in 
history,  and  of  the  men  and  manners  of  a  memorable  era ;  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  and  inform  the  reader. 
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Art.  V. —  The  History  of  Israel.  By  Heinrich  Ewald, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Ap{)endix,  by 
Russell  Martineau,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Manchester  New  College.  5  vols.  London  :  1869-1874. 

E  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  brief  but  lucid  preface  of 
’  ’  Professor  Martineau  for  the  following  biographical  details 
respecting  the  great  historian,  linguist,  and  critic  in  whom  the 
TTniversity  of  Gottingen  has  recently  lost  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  scholars  and  professors. 

George  Heinrich  August  Ewald  was  born  at  Gottingen  on 
November  16th,  in  the  year  1803.  He  Avas  in  his  72nd  year 
when  at  the  place  of  his  birth  he  Avas  removed  by  the  hand  of 
death  from  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  Avith  Avhich  his  name 
has  been  so  long  and  so  closely  associated.  The  German  prefix 
von,  indicative  of  personal  nobility,  Avas  conferred  upon  pAvald 
in  the  year  1841  by  the  King  of  W Urtemberg,  but  Avas  seldom, 
if  ever,  assumed  by  him.  He  Avas  educated  at  the  Gymnasium, 
and  subsequently  at  the  University,  of  his  native  town.  After 
a  short  residence  as  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
during  Avhich  period  he  published  his  first  Avork,  entitled  ‘  The 
*  Composition  of  Genesis  critically  examined,’  *  EAvald  re¬ 
turned  to  Gottingen  in  1824,  and  commenced  his  lectures  in 
the  Faculty  of  Theology.  In  1827  he  Avas  ajipointed  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Professor,  and  in  1831  Ordinary  Professor,  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Faculty;  and  in  1835  he  became  Professor  of  the 
Oriental  Languages.  After  the  death  of  Eichhorn  in  1827, 
he  began  to  lecture  on  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Hanoverian  Constitution  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Hanover  in  1837,  EAvald,  together  Avith  six  of  the  most  eminent 
Professors  of  Gottingen,  resigned  his  appointment.  After  a 
short  visit  to  England  he  acceiAted  a  theological  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  retained  that  position  until 
his  recall  to  Gottingen  in  1848.  During  this  period  of  his 
life  some  of  EAvald’s  most  important  Avorks  Avere  published. 
The  list  is  too  lengthy  for  insertion.  We  may  refer,  howcA-er, 
in  particular,  to  his  translation  of,  and  commentaries  upon,  the 
Poetical  and  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  his 
critical  HebreAv  Grammar  (Avhich  procured  for  him  from  Hitzig 

*  The  opinions  expri'ssed  in  this  early  production  of  Ervald’s  Avere, 
for  the  most  part,  abandoned  in  his  later  Avritings. 
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the  title  of  ‘second  founder  of  a  science  of  Hebrew  language’), 
and  to  the  commencement  of  his  great  work  on  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  Israel,’  which,  together  with  a  supplementary  volume  on  the 
‘  Antiquities  of  Israel,’  this  learned  and  laborious  writer  lived 
to  complete.  The  early  volumes  of  this  history  have  passed 
through  three  editions  in  Germany,  and  tAvo  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  present  translation,  Avhich  comprises  the  first 
four  volumes  of  the  original  Avork,  and  extends  to  the  Christian 
era,  Avas  undertaken  by  Professor  Martineau,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
and  others,  Avith  the  full  sanction  of  the  author. 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  revicAv  of  a  AA'ork  Avhich,  Avhatever 
may  be  its  merits  and  its  defects,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  present  century,  Ave  must  briefly 
indicate  some  points  of  divergence  betAveen  our  author  and 
ourselves  respecting  the  aspect  in  Avhich  the  history  of  the 
JeAvs  commends  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
at  the  present  day.  AVe  agree  Avith  EAvald  in  assigning  a 
place  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  subject  of  the  A'olumes 
before  us,  and  Ave  sympathise  Avith  the  generous  glow  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  Avith  Avhich  he  exi)atiates  upon  the  sublimity  of  his 
theme.  We  admit  the  justice  of  his  remark  Avhen  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  chief  glory  of  JcAvish  history  as  consisting,  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  it  stretches  backAvards  to  ‘  the  scarcely 
‘  discernible  dawn  of  antiquity,’  AA’hilst  it  ‘  shares  the  full  noon- 
‘  day  beam  Avhich  lights  up  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  most 
‘  prominent  ancient  nations,’  as  in  the  fact  that  posterity  feels, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  feel,  its  influences  and  its  fruits,  even 
when  it  is  least  conscious  of  the  channel  through  Avhich  they 
have  been  derived. 

But  Avhilst  prepared  thus  far  to  go  along  Avith  our  author, 
and  Avhilst  ready  also  to  admit  Avith  him  that  the  lessons  of 
history  are  most  readily  learned  Avhen  the  lapse  of  time 
has  hushed  the  passions  and  the  strifes  A\-hich  close  proximity 
to  the  scenes  of  action  seldom  fails  to  engender,  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  folloAA'  him  in  the  conviction  which 
he  expresses  that  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Israel  is  ‘  a  concluded  portion  of  human  events,’  and  that 
none  who  are  able  to  read  it  aright  will  ‘  expect  from  the 
‘  future  a  ncAv  page  to  complete  this  chapter  of  the  world’s 
‘  history.’  On  the  contrary,  if  ever  it  be  laAvful  to  gather 
from  the  past  experience,  and  from  the  present  condition,  of 
any  people  an  augury  of  its  future,  we  maintain  that  an  in¬ 
ference,  the  very  reverse  of  that  Avhich  has  been  drawn  by 
Ewald,  must  be  extracted  from  the  past  history,  and  from  the 
present  position,  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  annals  of  that 
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people  present,  and  have  presented  for  forty  centuries,  a  unique 
phenomenon  in  history.  The  Jews  alone  have  emerged,  living 
and  unchanged  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Their  present  power  and  influence  in  human  affairs 
is  perhaps  greater  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  we  doubt  not, 
though  probably  in  some  manner  unforeseen  by  the  interpreters 
of  prophecy,  that  the  ulterior  destinies  of  the  Hebrew  people 
will  continue  to  mark  their  track  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

But  if  we  demur — as  it  eeems  to  us  that  we  must  do — to  the 
view  adopted  by  Ewald  respecting  the  completion  of  the  part 
which  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  are  destined  to  act  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world’s  history,  we  take  yet  stronger  exception 
— and  as  it  seems  to  us  upon  yet  stronger  grounds — to  the 
picture  which  our  author  has  drawn  of  that  people,  as  ever 
aspiring  after  the  attainment  of  ‘  perfect  religion,’  and  as  ulti¬ 
mately  successful  in  the  realisation  of  the  object  at  which  they 
aimed.  So  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  history  does 
this  theory  appear  to  us,  even  when  it  is  qualified  by  the  very 
important  admissions  which  Ewald  elsewhere  makes,  that  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  ado})tion  by  a  writer 
whose  testimony,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  volumes,  seems 
to  us  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  its  unreality.  We  need 
only  to  recall  to  mind — and  that  as  described  in  the  words  of 
Jewish  historians  and  prophets — the  almost  unbroken  record 
of  apostasy  from  the  law  of  Moses  which  prevailed  from  the 
Exodus  down  to  the  Captivity,  in  order  to  see  how  inaj)plicable 
to  that  portion  of  their  history  is  Ewald’s  description  of  the 
uniform  asjnrations  of  the  chosen  nation.  In  regard  to  ‘  the 
‘  whole  period  of  the  Monarchy,’  Ewald  himself  expresses  his 
conviction  that  ‘  the  people  had  wandered  further  and  further 
‘  from  its  higher  calling.’  And  when  we  proceed  to  examine 
closely  the  history  of  the  period  which  followed  upon  the 
Exile,  and  the  struggle  which  our  author  has  so  graphically 
delineated  between  the  ‘  Hagiocracy  ’  *  and  the  true  religion 
which  it  ‘  concealed  ’  and  ‘  im[)eded,’  or  when  we  consider 
again,  the  accounts,  as  given  alike  by  friends  and  by  foes,  of 
the  total  corruption  which  preceded  and  which  accompanied 
the  final  catastroi)he,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  utter 
disagreement  between  the  dark  picture  of  religious  decline 


*  The  term  ‘  Hagiocracy,’  which  is  formed  after  the  model  of  ‘demo- 
‘  cracy,’  ‘  aristocracy,’  and  ‘  autocracy,’  and  wliich  denotes  the  ‘  So- 
‘  vereignty  of  the  Holy,’  is  employed  by  Ewald  as  the  designation  of 
that  modified  form  of  the  theocratical  government  which  was  instituted 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Caittivity. 
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thus  presented  to  our  view,  and  the  exaggerated,  or  rather  un¬ 
founded,  assertions  of  Ewald,  that  the  history  of  Israel  is 
‘  the  history  of  the  growth  of  true  religion  rising  through  all 
‘  stages  to  perfection,’  and  again,  that  the  object  which  had 
‘  concentrated  the  highest  efforts  of  a  whole  people  for  more 
‘  than  a  thousand  years  was  reached  at  length  as  the  prize  of 
‘  the  noblest  struggles.’ 

We  have  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  fundamental  fal¬ 
lacies  which  seem  to  us  to  underlie  Ewald’s  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  J ewish  nation  occupies  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  world’s  history.  Those  who  read  the  ‘  History  of  Israel,’ 
bearing  in  mind  the  stand-point  from  which  Ewald  regards  it, 
will  not  derive  the  less  benefit  from  the  luminous  rays  which 
these  volumes  shed  upon  the  obscure  portions  of  the  ancient 
records  in  which  that  history  is  preserved.  They  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  less  likely  to  be  beguiled  by  the  prodigious 
learning  and  the  marvellous  penetration  of  the  writer  into  the 
acceptance  of  those  visionary  theories  with  which  these  volumes 
abound — theories  which  are  too  commonly  propounded  by 
Ewald,  not  as  hypotheses  which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  to  reject,  but  as  facts  which  require  no  proof,  or  as 
axioms  which  admit  of  no  question. 

We  must  again  pause  at  the  threshold  of  our  undertaking, 
in  order  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  an  outline  of  the 
views  adopted  by  Ewald  respecting  the  composition  of  the  his¬ 
torical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  supply  them  with  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  that  peculiar  nomenclature  without 
which  the  productions  of  modern  Rationalism  generally,  and 
the  writings  of  Ewald  in  particular,  are  wholly  unintelligible. 

In  treating  of  the  chief  sources  of  Jewish  history,  Ewald 
divides  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  three 
classes.  To  the  first  of  these,  which  comprises  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  he  assigns  the  name  of  the  Great 
Book  of  Oriyins.*  The  second  class  of  writings  comprises 
the  Book  of  Judges,  the  two  Books  of  Samuel,  the  two  Books 
of  Kings,  and  the  Book  of  Ruth.  The  third  class  includes 
the  tw'o  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther.  Our  author  proceeds,  from  this  general 
division  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  place 
before  his  readers  some  of  the  results  of  that  research  which 
has  sufficed,  in  his  judgment,  to  ‘  exhaust  all  the  evidences 


*  Our  readers  must  be  on  their  guard  against  confounding  this  de¬ 
signation  with  that  which  Ewald  applies  to  a  smaller  collection  of 
writings,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer,  viz.,  the  Book  of  Origins. 
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*  that  the  present  documents  offer,’  and  which  has  enabled  him  to 
assign,  with  a  degree  of  probability  amounting,  as  he  main¬ 
tains,  almost  to  certainty,  their  respective  chronological  places 
to  the  five  chief  sources  from  which  the  early  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  derived.  To  these  five  sources 
Ewald  assigns  the  following  arbitrary  designations : — (1)  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord ;  (2)  The  Biography  of  Moses ; 
(3)  The  Book  of  Covenants:  (4)  The  Book  of  the  Upright; 
(5)  The  Book  of  Origins. 

The  general  character  and  contents  of  these  books  may  be 
described  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Booh  of  the  Wars  of  Jahoeh*  is  supposed  to  have 
contained,  in  addition  to  some  ancient  songs,  a  collection  of 
the  reminiscences  of  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua. 

II.  The  Biography  of  Moses,  as  its  name  implies,  contained 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  mthin  the  first  century  after  his  death. 

III.  The  Book  of  Covenants  contained  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  ancient  compacts.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during  the  second  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  or,  more 
definitely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Samson. 

IV.  The  Book  of  the  Upright,  commonly  known  as  the  Book 
of  Jashar,  was  composed  with  the  view  of  showing,  by  his¬ 
torical  songs,  how  an  upright  man  in  Israel,  such  as  Joshua,  or 
Jonathan,  should  live ;  what  victories  he  could  achieve,  and 
what  glory  he  could  acquire.  Its  comjiosition  is  assigned  to 
the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon. 

V.  The  Book  of  Origins  is  a  designation  given  by  Ewald  to 
a  work  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  compiled  during  the 
period  of  the  early  monarchy.  Its  title  (which  it  has  been 

*  Professor  Martineaii  has  appended  an  elaborate  note  to  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  work  in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  form  Jahveh  in  preference  to  that  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
representation  of  the  tetragrammaton.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
abstain  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  name,  and  substitute  for 
it  the  word  Adonai  or  Klohim,  the  punctuation  of  one  or  other  of 
which  words  is  employed  in  those  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  which 
the  vowel  points  are  inserted.  The  fiict  being  indisputable  that  the 
punctuation  of  the  four  letters  Jhvh  is  adopted  from  that  of  another 
word,  the  only  question  is  what  the  true  punctuation  ought  to  be  ;  and 
Professor  Martineau  argues  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  itself, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  other  proper  names,  that  the  most  correct 
form  in  which  to  represent  it  is,  in  all  probability,  Jahveh,  the  initial  J 
being  pronounced  as  Y,  as  in  the  word  Allelujah. 
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reserved  for  our  author  to  revive)  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  writer  begins  a  section  with  the  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  an  important  family  or  tribe,  or,  indeed, 
of  the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  it  is  said.  These 
are  the  Origins  (or  generations)  of  .  .  . ;  or  This  is  the 
book  of  the  Origins  (or  generations)  of  Man.  The  author 
of  this  book  is  su[)posed  to  have  been  a  Levite  of  the  age  of 
Solomon ;  and  the  work  itself,  which  comprises  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  together  with 
the  account  of  the  rise  of  legal  institutions  under  Joshua,  and 
closes  Avith  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  is  assumed 
to  have  been  completed  within  ‘the  first  third  of  Solomon’s 
‘  forty  years’  reign.’ 

The  designation  of  the  Third  Narrator  of  the  Primitive  His¬ 
tory  *  is  given  by  Ewald  to  a  Avrlter  Avhom  he  imagines  to  have 
lived  in  the  tenth  or  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 

‘  Avhile  such  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Joel  were  still  active ;  ’ 
and  to  this  writer,  whom  he  places  in  the  northern  kingdom,  he 
assigns  some  of  the  records  of  the  Patriarchal  times,  much  of 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Moses. 
Other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Narrator  of  the  Primitive  History,  a  writer  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  a  century  later  than  the  Third  Narrator,  and 
‘  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  greater  prophets.’ 

It  is  thus  that  we  at  length  approach  the  Avork  of  the  Fifth 
Narrator,  to  whom  Ewald  ascribes  ‘  the  first  great  collection 
‘  and  Avorking  up  of  all  previous  sources  of  the  Primitive  His- 
‘  tory ;  ’  in  other  words,  the  composition,  or  rather  compilation, 
of  the  Avhole  existing  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  excepting  only  some  later  intercalations  to  which  our 
author  afterAvards  refers.  Concerning  the  so-called  Deuterono” 
mist  Avho  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  King  Manasseh,  and  to  have  written  the  Fifth  Book 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  shall  have  somewhat 
to  say  hereafter. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  place  our  readers  in 
possession  of  such  a  key  to  the  general  scheme  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  adopted  by  Ewald  as  will  prepare  them  for  the  references 

*  The  two  earlier  narrators  are  the  Avriters  of  the  Book  of  Covenants 
and  of  the  Book  of  Origins.  The  authors  of  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jahveh,  and  of  the  Biography  of  Moses,  might  be  designated  as  the  First 
and  Second  Narrators  respectively ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible, 
in  Ewald’s  estimation,  that  the  authors  of  those  works  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  them  ‘  the  primitive  histories,  properly  so  called,’  he  prefers 
the  designation  ‘  Third  Narrator  ’  to  that  of  ‘  Fifth  Narrator.’ 
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with  which  the  ‘  History  of  Israel  ’  abounds,  to  the  Book  of 
Covenants,  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  to  the  third,  fourth, 
and  ffth  Narrators,  as  the  principal  sources  from  which  the 
materials  of  the  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  were  derived. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  Ewald’s  writings  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
adducing  specific  reasons  in  each  instance  why  any  particular 
passage  is  ascribed  to  one,  rather  than  to  another,  of  the  ima¬ 
ginary  writers  to  whom  he  assigns  it.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  respecting  the  eomposition  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  is  propounded  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
involves  the  rejection  of  the  almost  unanimous  belief  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church,  so  far  as  that  belief  is  capable 
of  being  traced,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  some  other  grounds 
should  be  sought  for  its  acceptance  than  the  authority  even  of 
one  possessing  the  high  claim  to  consideration  which  is  justly 
conceded  to  the  learning  and  the  genius  of  Ewald.  And  here 
the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  whether  there  is  any  one  consistent 
and  well-defined  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  the  negative  critics,  generally,  have  agreed  to  accept ; 
and  which  they  are  prepared  to  advance  as  a  substitute  for  the 
eonsentient  creed  of  Judaism  and  of  Christendom,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  -eighteenth  century. 

Dismissing,  then,  from  our  minds,  as  much  as  may  be,  those 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  arising  out  of  the  fact  of  the  accej)tance  of  that 
authorship  by  men,  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  language,  who 
belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race,  and  who  were  familiar  not  only 
mth  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  Egypt,  of  the  wilderness, 
and  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  but  also  with  the  stereotyped  habits 
and  customs  of  their  inhabitants,  we  naturally  inquire  whether 
the  results  of  the  higher  eriticism  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries — so  far  as  it  has  been  in  any  degree  construc¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  destructive — are  found  to  be  in  such  substantial 
agreement,  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  its  general  conclusions. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  occasion  to  ‘  investigate 

*  the  eharacteristics  of  the  pathway  streaming  with  light  from 

*  Eichhorn  to  Ewald,’  will  not  need  to  be  told  that,  so  far  from 
recognising  any  substantial  agreement  amongst  the  negative 
critics,  we  meet  with  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  diversity  in 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the 
age,  the  number,  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  style  of 
the  supposed  authors  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  but  fair  however 
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to  Ewald  that  we  should  notice  the  fact,  that  so  far  from 
attempting  to  establish  any  amount  of  coincidence  between  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations  and  those  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field  of  inquiry,  he  claims  for  his  theories  the  merit  due 
to  original  discoveries.  He  was  curious,  as  he  informs  his  readers, 
to  see  whether  Tlgen,  ‘  the  only  scholar  of  older  date  who,  after 
‘  the  physician  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  carefully  examined  the 
‘  Book  of  Genesis  with  reference  to  its  sources,  had  discovered 
‘  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  this  book  at  any  rate.’  The 
result  of  the  investigation  is  recorded  in  the  following  words : 

‘  But,  alas  !  I  found  that,  though  he  occasionally  takes  a  step 
‘  in  the  right  direction,  he  always  loses  it  again.’  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  equally  unsatisfactory  conclusions  of  other  writers 
of  the  same  school,  Ewald  continues  thus :  ‘  The  opinions  of 
‘  such  as  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kurtz,  stand  below 
‘  and  outside  of  all  science.’ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the 
able  and  learned  writers  who  are  thus  indiscriminately  con¬ 
signed  by  Ewald  to  oblivion.*  Our  present  object  is  simply  to 
show  that  our  author’s  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  is,  according  to  his  own  representation,  a  dis¬ 
covery,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  altogether  to  himself.  None 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  light  in  which  Ewald’s  speculations 
are  regarded  by  those  scholars,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  who 
are  capable  of  estimating  their  value,  will  need  to  be  informed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  learning  and  constructive 
ability  which  they  display,  they  are  for  the  most  part  held  in 
little  higher  estimation  than  that  in  which  Ewald  holds  the 
conclusions  of  those  who  went  before  him.  But,  whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  without  suspicion  the  theories  of  critics 
whose  single  point  of  agreement  is  found  in  their  rejection  of 
that  belief  which  is  common  to  Jews  and  to  Christians,  we 
desire  to  weigh  with  the  utmost  amount  of  consideration  the 
grounds  upon  which  those  theories  have  been  formed,  w'henever 
we  find  them  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  tried  by 
the  ordinary  standards  of  common  sense,  and  of  sound  criticism. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  ih  regard  to  the  age  and  authorship 
of  the  various  books  from  which  the  Pentateuch  is  alleged  to 
have  been  compiled,  Ewald  has  afforded  to  his  readers  a  suf¬ 
ficient  insight  into  the  "rounds  on  w’hich  his  conclusions  are 

*  Such  vindication  is  the  less  necessary  inasmuch  as,  through  tlie 
indefatigable  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  these  and  of  other  German  critics  and  theo¬ 
logians  have  already  become  generally  accessible  to  English  students. 
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based,  to  enable  them  to  form  an  independent  estimate  of  their 
value.  Speaking  generally,  Ewald  assigns  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  imaginary  works  above  described,  short  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  of  Judges, 
which  ‘  according  to  all  appearances,’  must  have  already  stood 
in  some  historical  book  or  other  before  the  date  of  the  Book 
I  of  Origins.  We  entirely  agree  with  Ewald,  that  there  are 
very  many  passages  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  to  which  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  assign  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  books 
in  which  they  now  occur ;  and,  further,  inasmuch  as  the  Book 
of  Origins  is  assigned  by  our  author,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  the  days  of  Solomon,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that 
no  orthodox  critics  will  dissent  from  Ewald’s  conclusion,  that 
there  arc  many  historical  passages  to  be  found  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  of  Judges  to  which  a 
date  earlier  than  that  to  which  he -refers  the  Booh  of  Origins, 
not  only  may,  but  must  be  assigned.  It  is  needless,  so  far  as 
concerns  our  present  purpose,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  re¬ 
specting  the  probable  date  of  the  art  of  writing.*  The  day  has 
long  gone  by  when  scholars  could  be  found  to  maintain  that 
writing  was  the  invention  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  Moses. 
Ewald  freely  admits  that  the  use  of  writing  was  not  only 
known  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  that  it  had  then  become  fami¬ 
liar  ;  that  not  only  are  the  two  stone  tables  ascribed,  on  suf¬ 
ficient  grounds,  to  the  time  of  JSIoses,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  art  of  writing  ‘  commenced  with  the  hardest 
‘  writing  materials,’  or  that  its  use  was  restricted  to  a  few  Avords 
on  one  single  occasion.  The  question  for  consideration  then  is 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Ewald  assigns  a  si)ecific  date,  not  only  to  the  collection  of 
writings  known  as  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  but  also  to  the  fragments  or  particular  passages 
Avhich  he  undertakes,  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner,  to  select, 
and  to  combine,  as  the  productions  of  specific  earlier  authors. 

Now  the  tests  on  which  Ewald  relies  in  his  selection  and 
combination  of  these  separate  passages  of  various  dates,  though 
partly  of  a  philological  and  partly  of  a  philosophical  character — 
i.e.  though  partially  consisting  of  peculiarities  of  words  and 
forms,  and  partly  derived  from  the  supposed  character  and 
design  of  the  Avritings  themselves — are  mainly  dependent  for 
their  value  upon  the  acceptance  of  certain  canons  of  criticism 
which,  though  assumed  throughout  the  whole  of  these  volumes. 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  cursive  hieratic  character  was  in  use  in 
Egypt,  not  only  in  the  Mosaic  period,  but  some  centuries  previously. 
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appear  to  us  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  unquestionable  facts  of  history. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  entire  concurrence  with  our 
author  in  the  belief  that  many  passages  which  are  found  in  the 
historical  -books  of  Scri[)ture — more  particularly  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis — are  derived  from  earlier  sources.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  phraseology  employed,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the 
narrative  itself,  seem  to  us  to  noint  alike  to  this  conclusion. 
If,  as  we  believe,  Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  must 
have  derived  his  knowledge  of  almost  all  which  is  contained  in 
that  Book,  either  from  immediate  revelation,  or  from  accounts 
transmitted  from  earlier  times,  whether  orally,  or  in  written 
documents.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  Divine  administration  to  employ  super¬ 
natural  agency  where  natural  agency  will  suffice,  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  a  priori  that  Moses  should  have  derived  his  information 
respecting  such  facts  as  the  Deluge  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  from  oral  tradition,  or  from  existing  records, 
than  that  he  should  have  derived  it  from  immediate  revelation. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  no  distinct  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  written  documents  in  the  Patriarchal  times ; 
but  neither  have  we  any  evidence  that  such  document.**  did  not 
then  exist.  It  must  be  remembered  also  (if  we  may  assume 
the  correctness  of  the  numbers  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis)  that  in  the  early  ages  generally,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  period  before  the  Flood,  the  protracted  duration 
of  human  life  required  but  few  intervening  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  through  which  each  particular  fact  had  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  whilst  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory  would  naturally 
be  proportionate  to  the  exertions  which  were  demanded  of  it, 
and  to  the  amount  of  reliance  which  was  reposed  upon  it. 
The  existence,  moreover,  of  artificial  aids  to  the  memory,  such 
as  have  been  found  in  the  songs  of  all  nations  in  ])riniitive 
times,  is  clearly  traced  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  speech  of  Lamech  to  his  wives,  or,  as  Ewald  designates  it, 

‘  The  song  of  the  sword,’  affords  a  very  early  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  our 
author,  not  merely  in  assigning  to  this  song  a  date  unquestion¬ 
ably  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  but  also  in  tbe  opinion  which 
he  expresses  that  ‘  its  apophthegmatlcal  conciseness  makes  it 
‘  probable  that  it  was  long  preserved  in  the  memory  merely.’ 

But,  if  we  are  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  date  at  which 
written  documents  first  came  into  use  amongst  the  ancestors  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  further,  if,  as  regards  some  of  the 
earliest  fragments  w'hich  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
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Pentateuch,  we  are  unable  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
they  have,  or  have  not,  been  preserved  in  their  original  form, 
it  seems  to  us  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  all 
attempts  to  classify  these  isolated  passages,  and  to  assign  to 
them  a  specific  date,  either  in  their  original  form,  or  in  that  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  must  be  involved  in  the  utmost 
uncertainty. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  this  objection  does  not  apply 
in  its  full  force  to  Ewald’s  theories  respecting  the  composition 
of  many  of  the  early  historical  passages  which  he  finds  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  Pentateuch,  and  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  which  he  has  undertaken  to  classify  and  combine,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  assigns  to  the  earliest  of  these  collections  a  date 
much  later  than  that  at  which  written  I’ecords  are  known  to 
have  been  of  common  occurrence  ;  and,  consequently,  that  he 
has,  or  may  think  that  he  has,  a  known  standard  by  which  to 
ascertain  their  respective  periods  of  composition.  But  whilst 
the  ‘  free  treatment,’  and  ‘  the  thorough  change  of  redaction,’ 
to  which  the  early  portions  of  the  history  have,  according 
to  Ewald’s  views,  been  subjected,  must  of  necessity  involve 
in  obscurity  the  whole  question  respecting  its  original  form,  we 
submit  that  the  real  ground  on  which  Ew'ald  assigns  specific 
dates  to  the  several  collections  of  w’ritings  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  wholly  independent  of  all  linguistic  peculiarities 
whatsoever. 

If,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  ‘  the  historian  is  the  prophet 
‘  with  his  eyes  turned  backwards,’  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth,  that,  in  Ewald’s  judgment,  the  prophet  is  the  historian 
w'ith  his  eyes  turned  little,  if  at  all,  forwards.  We  do  not 
consciously  misrepresent  the  fundamental  canons  of  Ewald’s 
j  school  of  criticism,  as  set  forth  in  the  volumes  before  us,  when 

we  express  our  conviction  that  they  involve  the  total  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  predictive  element  from  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Wherever,  then,  Ewald  has  to  deal 
with  any  passages  in  which  the  future  course  of  events  is  anti¬ 
cipated  in  a  manner  Avhich  exceeds  human  prescience — in  other 
words,  in  which  the  predictive  element  properly  so  called  is 
I  introduced — he  has  no  alternative  but  to  assign  their  composi- 

j  tion  to  such  a  period  that  they  can  be  regarded  either  as  un- 

1  questionable  allusions  to  the  historic  past,  or  as  sagacious 

anticipations  of  the  nearly  impending  future. 

We  will  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  Ewald  deals  with  the  date  of  composition  of  the  forty-ninth 

I  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  we  select  this  example  because — con- 

5  trary  to  his  ordinary  custom — he  has,  in  this  instance,  assigned 

i 
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at  some  length  the  grounds  on  which  his  conclusions  rest.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  Ewald  dogmatically  asserts  that  ‘  it  is  as 
‘certain  that  Jacob’s  Blessing  was  composed  in  the  period  of 
‘the  Judges,’  as  it  is  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  belongs  to  the 
same  date;  and  he  then  employs  this  very  improbable  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  an  important  aid  to  the  determination  of  the  date  of 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Covenants,  from  which  he  thinks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ‘  every  sign,  ’  that  this  blessing  has  been  ‘  borrowed.’ 
Now,  before  we  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  Ewald 
assigns  the  composition  of  Jacob’s  Blessing  to  the  second  half 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  we  must  first  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Avords  of  Jacob  are  professedly,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  a  prophecy  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  Bvelve 
tribes.  ‘  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said.  Gather 
‘  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  Avhich  shall  be- 
‘  fall  you  in  the  last  days  (or,  at  the  end  of  the  days).’  The 
words  Avhich  follow  correspond  with  this  introduction.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  antique  character  of  the  whole  of  this  comjjo- 
sition,  the  terms  in  which  Jacob  describes  the  destinies  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  so  far  from  being  based,  as  E^vald  maintains,  on 
an  actual  view  of  their  existing  circumstances  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges,  are,  as  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  a  writer  of  that  period  would  have  em¬ 
ployed.  The  passage  Avhich  relates  to  Simeon  and  to  Levi  may 
be  rendered  thus  : — 

‘  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren  : 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  swords  (or  plans). 

Come  not  thou,  my  soul,  into  their  council ; 

Unto  iheir  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united; 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  men, 

And  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  oxen. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  Avas  fierce, 

And  their  Avrath,  for  it  Avas  cruel. 

I  Avill  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  Avill  scatter  them  in  Israel.’ 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  questions  Avhether  Simeon  and  LeA’i 
were,  or  were  not,  associated  in  other  deeds  of  violence,  besides 
that  Avhich  Avas  done  to  the  Shechemites,  and  Avhether  allusion 
is,  or  is  not  made,  in  this  place,  to  such  acts.  The  historical 
truth  of  the  representation  here  given  of  the  personal  character 
and  disjiosition  of  Simeon  and  of  Levi  is  not  called  in  question ; 
neither  is  it  denied  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  Avas,  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  Moses,  distributed  throughout  the  Avhole  of 
the  land,  in  the  forty-eight  cities  Avhich  Avere  allotted  to  the 
Levites,  or  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  dispersed,  first 
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throughout  the  southern  frontier  land  originally  allotted  to 
Judah,  and,  at  a  later  period,  beyond  the  very  limits  of  the 
land  of  promise  (Josh.  xix.  1-9;  1  Chron.  iv.  39-43).  Our 
objection  to  Ewald’s  theory  respecting  the  date  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Jacob’s  Blessing  is  this — that  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  dispersion  of  these  two  tribes  were  so  widely  different, 
and  their  later  history  so  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  should  have  been 
associated,  as  we  find  them,  in  that  Blessing,  had  it  been  com¬ 
posed  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  had  the  writer  been  de¬ 
scribing  the  actual  condition  of  these  tribes  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  poet,  the  historian,  or  the  politician,  instead  of  predicting 
their  destinies  with  the  pen  of  an  inspired  prophet.  In  the 
outrage  committed  at  Sheche.in,  which  may  w’ell  have  risen  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  aged  patriarch,  Simeon  and  Levi  acted 
as  ‘  brethren  ’  in  disposition,  as  well  as  ‘  brethren  ’  by  birth.  On 
the  plains  of  Shittim  the  bond  of  union  was  broken.  As  the 
result  of  the  census  taken  after  the  plague  which  followed  upon 
the  sin  of  Israel  in  the  matter  of  the  Midianites — in  which 
the  part  taken  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  .appears  to  be  re¬ 
presented  in  the  person  of  Zimri,  a  prince  of  one  of  their  chief 
houses — we  find  that  this  tribe  w'hich,  at  the  earlier  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  had  been  one  of  the  most  numerous, 
was  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  former  number,  and  that 
it  h.ad  become  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  taken  by  the  Levites 
on  the  same  occasion,  whilst  it  finally  severed  the  link  between 
the  two  tribes,  secured  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  the  renewal  of  the 
blessing  which  had  been  previously  pronounced  upon  it  in  the 
plains  of  Sinai,  even  the  heritage  of  an  everlasting  priesthood. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  Avhich  is  here  adopted,  that 
if  the  dispersion  of  the  Levites  throughout  the  land,  as  the  in¬ 
structors  of  their  brethren,  was  the  event  originally  foretold  by 
Jacob,  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all  in  connexion 
with  the  dispersion  of  Simeon,  but  w^ould  have  been  announced 
as  a  reward,  rather  than  as  a  punishment.  It  may  suffice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reply  to  this  objection,  (1)  that  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Levites 
must  have  been  exposed  to  much  privation  during  the  unsettled 
periods  of  their  country’s  history,  by  reason  of  their  isolation 
and  their  exclusion  from  a  direct  share  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil ;  and  (2),  that  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  analogous  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  upon  repentance,  threatened  judgments  have 
been  converted  into  actual  blessings.  We  may  add,  in  corro¬ 
boration  of  the  views  already  ex])ressed,  that  whilst  in  the 
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Blessing  of  Moses,  which  is  supposed  by  Ewald  to  have  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jacob,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon* — an  omission  which  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for,  if  that  tribe  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  recent 
idolatrous  worship  of  Baal-Peor — the  tribe  of  Levi  has  a  special 
pre-eminence  assigned  to  it  in  the  words,  ‘  They  shall  teach 
‘  Jacob  Thy  judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  law.’ 

A  similar  difficulty  attends  the  application  of  Ewald’s  theory 
respecting  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Jacob’s  Blessing  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Judah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  Sinaitic  census  ;  and  it  maintained  an  honour¬ 
able  position  during  the  marches  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the 
subjugation,  under  Joshua,  of  the  Land  of  Canaan.  But,  at 
the  precise  period  to  which  Ewald  assigns  the  composition  of 
Jacob’s  Blessing,  Judah’s  greatness  had  not  only  already  begun 
to  wane,  but  its  territory  had  become  the  chief  scene  of  the 
Philistine  domination ;  and  its  future  glory  was,  according  to 
Ewald’s  views,  unforeseen.  The  grounds  on  which  Von  i| 

Bohlen  and  others  have  assigned  the  composition  of  this  Bless¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon — whatever  other  ana¬ 
chronisms  may  be  involved  in  their  respective  theories — are,  as 
regards  the  possession  of  the  sceptre  by  Judah  at  that  time, 
perfectly  intelligible.  On  Ewald’s  supposition,  on  the  contrary, 
the  blessing  pronounced  upon  J  udah  is,  as  we  maintain,  utterly 
inexplicable.  Hitherto  the  sceptre  had  been  wielded  in  succes¬ 
sion  by  Moses,  a  Levite,4)y  Joshua,  an  Ephraimite,  and  at 
this  time,  according  to  Ewald,  the  fact  that  the  sceptre  had 
passed  in  the  person  of  Samson  into  the  tribe  of  Dan,  affords 
‘  the  clearest  indication  of  the  date  of  the  composition.’  And 
yet  at  this  very  period  in  the  history  of  Judah,  when  the  past 
glory  of  the  tribe  was  already  extinct,  and  when  its  future 
greatness  was  as  yet  unknown,  its  pre-eminence  as  the  lawgiver 
over  all  the  other  tribes  is  unequivocally  proclaimed,  and — 
whether  it  be  interpreted  as  a  description  of  the  present,  or  as  a 
prediction  of  the  future — the  equally  strange  annunciation  con¬ 
cludes  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  this  tribe,  ‘  And  to  him 
‘  shall  the  obedience  of  the  nations  be’  (v.  10). 

We  should  far  exceed  our  prescribed  limits  were  we  to  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  further  tests  the  soundness  of  Ewald’s  assertion 

*  It  is  true  that  the  word  Simeon  is  inserted  in  the  second  half  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the  verse 
refer  to  Simeon ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  in  the  early  versions. 
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that  ‘  the  whole  Blessing  of  Jacob  dates  from  the  age  of  Sam- 
‘  son.’  He  is  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  the  portion 
which  relates  to  Joseph  belongs  to  a  more  remote  period,  and 
that  it  ‘  bears  the  stamp  of  extreme  antiquity.’  And  yet  it  is 
upon  tlie  strength  of  an  assumption  thus  devoid  of  the  very 
semblance  of  probability,  and  fraught  Avith  difficulties  which 
Ewald  himself  is  thus  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
first  assigns  to  this  period  of  Jewish  history  the  composition 
of  the  Booh  of  Covenants  as  a  Avhole,  because  the  Blessing  of 
Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  it,  and  then,  not 
content  with  taxing  thus  heavily  the  credulity  of  his  readers, 
he  proceeds  to  infer  ‘  the  jdan  and  nature  ’  of  the  Avork  from 
‘  the  period  of  its  origin.’  ‘  I  confess,’  Avrote  the  late  Dean 
Milman,  in  reference  to  conjectures  such  as  these,  ‘  that  I  have 
‘  not  much  sympathy  for  this,  not  mak’ng  bricks  Avithout  straAV, 
‘  but  making  bricks  entirely  of  straw,  and  offering  them  as 
*  solid  materials.’ 

EAvald’s  vicAv  of  primitive  Biblical  history  may  be  briefly 
explained  as  folloAvs.  He  divides  the  primeval,  or,  as  he  regards 
it,  the  pre-historical,  period  into  three  stages,  the  first  commen¬ 
cing  Avith  the  Creation,  the  second  with  the  renovation  of  the 
human  race  after  the  B'lood,  and  the  third  Avith  the  entrance  of 
Abraham  into  the  Land  of  Canaan.  When  the  age  Avhich  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  patriarchal,  and  which  EAvald  regards  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  historical  age,  pro[)erly  so-called,  is  added  to 
these,  we  are  constrained,  in  his  judgment,  to  recognise  the 
same  four  ages  of  the  Avorld  of  which^he  old  legends,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  Hindoos,  speak,  and  also  the  existence  of  a 
primary  tradition,  from  Avhich  HebreAvs,  Greeks,  and  Hindoos 
drew  their  materials  in  common.  The  origin  of  much  of  the 
primeval  tradition  Avhich  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
concerning  the  first  tAvo  ages  is  traced  by  Ewald  to  Eastern 
Asia.  Its  introduction  into  Palestine  in  the  tenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  more 
frequent  intercourse  Avith  foreign  countries  Avhich  marked  that 
period ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  become  so  completely 
leavened  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  religion  that  it  Avas 
deemed  AA'orthy  of  a  place  amongst  its  sacred  archives.  There 
is,  hoAvever,  another,  and,  in  Ewald’s  opinion,  a  more  simple  and 
a  more  ancient  portion  of  this  tradition  Avhich  is  incorporated 
into  the  Book  of  Origins,  the  importation  of  which  from  foreign 
sources  he  considers  to  be  in  every  respect  improbable.  He 
assigns  the  origin  of  those  traditions,  Avhich  are  traced  not  only 
in  Eastern  Asia,  but  also  in  ancient  Europe,  to  ihe  obscure 
primeval  period  of  some  one  unknoAvn  but  early  civilised  nation 
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which  was ‘afterwards  dissolved  into  the  nations  of  that  day,  but 
‘  left  many  wonderful  relics  as  traces  of  its  former  existence.’ 

It  will  be  evident  from  Avhat  has  been  stated  that  whilst 
Ewald  freely  concedes  to  the  Hebrew  records  the  merit  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  primitive  tradition  in  its  purest  form,  and  of  lend¬ 
ing  the  most  aid  in  the  determination  of  ‘  its  original  shape,’  he 
reduces  the  whole  of  those  traditions  which,  in  successive  ages, 
have  been  traced  in  all  nations,  to  one  and  the  same  level,  and 
he  deprives  them  of  all  claim  to  be  recognised  as  possessing 
anything  higher  than  a  human  origin. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  and  second  of  the  ages  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Ewald  asserts  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  any  individuals  ;  and  he  regards  the  names  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  as  supplied  in  an  entirely  arbitrary  manner 
out  of  the  boundless  stores  of  tradition.  Inasmuch,  however, 

‘  as  the  very  conception  of  a  long  past  age,  although  allowing 
‘  a  certain  necessary  fulness,  demanded  limits  and  moderation 
‘  in  respect  to  numbers,’  we  find  groups  of  round  numbers, 
more  particularly  seven  and  ten,  employed ;  and  these,  Ewald 
observes,  are  found  perpetually  to  recur. 

In  illustration  of  this  theory  Ewald  analyses  the  composition 
of  the  series  of  patriarchal  genealogies  before  and  after  the 
Flood,  each  consisting  of  ten  names,  reaching  respectively  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Shem  to  Abraham.*  By  dint  of  the 
application  of  some  amount  of  pressure,  he  extracts  from  these 
names  such  meanings  as  enable  him  (1)  to  arrange  them  in 
groups,  and  (2)  to  treat  some  as  merely  dialectic  varieties, 
brought  side  by  side  witli  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  making  up 
the  required  number  of  ten  ;  and  he  then  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  the  original  tradition  many  of  these  names  must 
have  had  the  significance  of  typical  beings,  Methuselah,  e.g. 
being  ‘  a  sort  of  Mars,’  Mahalal-el,  ‘  the  God  of  Light,’  and 
Jared,  ‘  the  God  of  the  Lowland,  or  the  Water.’ 

Had  we  been  dealing  with  an  ordinary  writer  of  the  mythi¬ 
cal  school,  we  should  have  deemed  it  labour  ill-bestowed  to 
expose  the  transparent  fallacy  of  an  argument  which  bases 
upon  such  data  the  conclusion  that  these  genealogies  are  unhis- 
torical ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  the  mere  inventions  of 


•  We  subjoin  the  two  lists  for  the  facility  of  reference.  The  first 
series  is  as  follows: — (l)Adam;  (2)  Seth;  (3)  Enos;  (4)  Cainan; 
(5)  Mahalal-el ;  (6)  Jared ;  (7)  Enoch  ;  (8)  Methuselah  ;  (9)  Lamech  ; 
(10)  Noah.  The  second  series  is  (1)  Shem;  (2)  Arphaxad;  (3) 
Cainan;  (4)  Salah;  (5)  Eber ;  (6)Peleg;  (7)  Reu ;  (8)Serug;  (9) 
Nahor;  (1C)  Terah. 
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the  writers  who  record  them,  or  the  floating  traditions  of  the 
times  in  wliich  those  writers  lived.  Such  an  inference,  even 
when  urged  by  a  writer  of  Ewald’s  unquestionable  learning  and 
sagacity,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  elaborate  refuta¬ 
tion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  number  ten 
— a  point  on  which  Ewald  lays  great  stress — it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two  series  of  names,  that 
this  number  is  attained  only  by  the  insertion  of  the  name  of 
Cainan,  on  authority  which  Ewald  elsewhere  rejects  as  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate,  viz.,  that  of  the  Septuagint.*  Independently, 
however,  of  this  objection,  we  demur  to  Ewald’s  conclusions  on 
many  grounds,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  assign  the  following: 
(1)  It  is  quite  possible  that  two  series  of  genealogies  may  pre¬ 
sent  certain  points  of  resemblance,  and  yet  that  both  of  them 
should  be  historically  true.  (2)  It  is  well  known  that  some  of 
the  intervening  links  are  omitted  in  other  Scri])ture  genealo¬ 
gies,  which  links  are  elsewhere  supplied.  (3)  The  reduction 
of  the  sum  total  of  the  links  in  any  particular  chain  to  a  uni¬ 
form  number,  by  means  of  such  omissions,  is  found  in  genea¬ 
logies  which  belong  to  times  undoubtedly  historical,  as  well  as 
in  genealogies  which  belong  to  earlier,  and  in  Ewald’s  opinion, 
unhistorical  times;  and  (4)  Hebrew  names  being  in  all  cases 
significant,  peculiarities  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the 
patriarchal  genealogies  may  be  found  in  those  of  a  later  date, 
and  in  regard  to  persons  whose  historical  existence  is  universally 
admitted. 

Indeed,  as  to  the  last  of  these  points,  we  observe  a  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  obliquity  in  Ewald’s  inode  of  reasoning.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  the  first  and  third  of  the  names  which 
occur  in  the  first  series,  viz.  Adam  and  Enos,  denote  man. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  names 
which  occur  in  the  same  series,  viz.  Seth  and  Cainan,  we  de¬ 
mur  in  toto  to  Ewald’s  attempts  to  identify  their  signification; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  scholar  which  induces  us  to  notice  arguments  so 

*  Whilst  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  over  that  of  most  of  the  other  books  in  respect  of 
fidelity,  intelligibility  and  uniformity,  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  very 
many  of  the  readings,  even  where  they  agree  with  those  of  the  Samari¬ 
tan  Pentateuch,  are  simply  due  to  the  arbitrary  changes  of.  ancient 
readers  (v.  2r)3,  note).  It  is  quite  true  that  the  insertion  of  the  name 
of  Cainan  is  found  in  St.  Luke  iii.  37,  but  critics  are  by  no  means 
agreed  whether  the  words  in  question  are,  or  are  not,  an  interpolation 
in  that  place ;  and,  in  any  case,  Ewald’s  argument  rests  only  ujKin  the 
Old  Testament  genealogies. 
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feeble,  and  inferences  so  illogical,  as  those  on  which  he  makes 
this  identity  to  rest.  The  grounds  on  which  Ewald  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  name  Seth  or  Sheth  means  germ  or  scion, 
and  hence  young  man,  are  as  follows:  (1)  He  appeals  to  its  own 
meaning,  the  very  point  which  was  to  be  proved,  not  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  ;  but  which,  if  rightly  assumed,  renders  all  further  rea¬ 
sons  superfluous :  (2)  He  refers  to  the  meaning  of  the  ‘  cognate  ’ 
word  shathal,  which  means  to  set  or  plant,  the  organic  root  of 
which,  however,  is  matter  of  disj)ute ;  and  consequently  the 
point  assumed  is  again  that  which  should  be  proved:  (3)  He 
adduces  the  ‘  happy  play  upon  the  word  in  Gen.  iv.  25,’  a 
passage  in  regard  to  which  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  critic  who  does  not  consider  that  ‘  the  happy 
‘  play  ’  is  upon  the  Hebrew  verb  rendered  ‘  appointed,’  and  not 
upon  the  noun,  which  is  rendered  ‘  seed.’ 

Xor  is  Ewald  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  extort  the 
same  signification  out  of  the  word  Cainan.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  indeed,  that  this  name  may  be  derived,  as  Ewald  asserts, 
from  the  Hebrew  verb  kun ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Ewald’s 
purpose,  this  verb  is  never  used  in  the  sense  which  some  lexico¬ 
graphers  assign  to  it,  viz.  to  form  or  create.  If,  moreover,  it 
is  open  to  us  to  appeal  to  another  ‘  happy  play’  upon  words,  and 
one  which  occurs  in  the  same  chapter  to  which  Ewald  refers  in 
the  case  of  Seth,  we  think  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  cognate 
name  Cain,  the  derivation  of  Cainan  must  be  traced  to  the 
Hebrew  verb  Kanah,  which  means  to  acquirikox  to  jtossess,  and 
that  the  signification  of  both  proper  names  is  acquisition  or 
possession.  , 

But  were  we  to  admit  the  identity  of  signification  of  Seth 
and  Cainan,  as  well  as  of  Adam  and  Enos,  we  should  still  deny 
that  any  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  respecting  the  unhis- 
torical  character  of  the  genealogies  in  which  these  names  occur. 

The  I’ange  of  proper  names  in  those  primitive  times  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  restricted  than  at 
later  periods.  Special  reasons  may  have  existed,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  why  the  names  which  occur  in  one  series  were 
assimilated  to  those  which  occur  in  the  other.  In  any  case, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  contend  for  the  identity  of  Adoni- 
zedek  and  of  Melchizedek ;  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
and  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli ;  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehos- 
haphat,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jehoram,  his  contemporary,  the 
son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  >ve  see  no  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Cainan,  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Adam,  must  of  necessity  be  identified  with 
Cain,  his  son ;  or,  again,  why  Enoch,  who  was  the  third  in 
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descent  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  to  be  identified  with 
Enoch  who  w’as  seventh  from  Adam  in  that  of  Seth. 

But  independently  of  the  manifest  failure  of  Ewald’s  specific 
attempts  to  establish  the  mythical  character  of  primitive  his¬ 
tory,  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  general  theory  which  he  espouses  appear  to  us  to  be 
insuperable.  We  can  understand  how,  if  the  supernatural 
element  be  admitted,  the  real  persons  and  incidents  of  patri¬ 
archal  and  of  Jewish  history  may  have  sustained  a  typical  or 
representative  character.  Thus,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  water,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  may  have  been  a  designed  type 
of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  in  the  last  day ;  and 
Melchizedek,  as  a  priest,  and  Moses,  as  a  prophet,  may  have 
been  designed  types  of  Christ  as  the  great  Priest  and  Prophet 
of  His  Church.  Or  again,  if  the  patriarchs  of  old  had  no  real 
existence,  but  are  merely  mythical  creations,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  traditions  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome — as  expounded  by  Wolf,  by  MUller,  and  by  Niebuhr 
— the  destinies  of  vast  communities  may  be  described  under 
the  imaginary  histories  of  petty  tribes,  and  the  results  of  the 
protracted  conflicts  of  nations  beneath  the  vail  of  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  single  individuals.  But  Ewald’s  theory  of  patriarchal 
history,  if  we  rightly  comprehend  it,  combines  the  difficulties 
which  belong  both  to  the  typical,  and  also  to  the  mythical 
interpretation.  According  to  Ewald’s  view,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  were  real  persons,  but  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  representative  men.  The  recorded  history  of  their  lives 
must,  therefore,  be  capable  both  of  a  literal,  and  also  of  a  my¬ 
thical,  interpretation.  Abraham  was  literally  a  wanderer  in 
Canaan  and  in  Egypt,  but  his  wanderings — as  Mr.  Martineau 
expounds  his  author’s  views  in  the  preface — must  be  regarded 
also  ‘  as  those  of  a  lai'ge  tribe.’  J acob  and  Esau  were  real 
pei*sons,  and  had  real  personal  differences,  but  their  quarrels 
must  be  interpreted  also  as  historical  representations  of  ‘  great 
‘  international  struggles  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabian 
‘  tribes.’  We  readily  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Martineau’s 
observation  that  when  the  records  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  are  thus  explained,  we  see  history  in  ‘  a  new  light.’ 
AVe  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  intelligent  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  readers  will  demur  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Ewald’s 
learned  editor  has  arrived,  viz.,  that  that  light  is  the  light  of 
‘  truth.’ 

It  is  but  due  to  Mr.  Martineau  that  we  should  observe  that, 
in  his  commendation  of  Ewald’s  mythical  interpretation  of 
Patriarchal  history,  he  suppresses  all  allusion  to  his  author’s 
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strenuous  defence  of  the  personal  existence  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  of  the  literal  truth  of  some  of  the  events  connected  with 
their  history.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Mr.  Martineau’s 
alleged  analogy  between  the  theory  of  Ewald  and  that  of  Nie¬ 
buhr  and  of  Muller  altogether  fails.  ‘  Dorus  and  .®olus,’  he 
tells  us,  ‘  were  not  single  men,  but  represent  the  whole  nations 
‘  of  Dorians  and  iEolians ;  ’  but,  according  to  Ewald,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  ‘single  men’  as  well  as  ‘representative 
‘  men,’  and  it  is  this  combination  which  presents  the  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  the  reception  of  his  theory  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

It  would  be  alike  an  ungracious  and  a  superfluous  task  to 
enlarge  further  upon  the  demands  which  Ewald’s  theory  re¬ 
specting  primitive  Biblical  history  makes  upon  the  ready  and 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  his  readers.  We  agree  \yith  Mr. 
Martineau  in  admiring  the  originality  of  his  conceptions,  and 
also  the  critical  skill  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  elaboration  of  his  materials.  \Ve  are  painfully  sen¬ 
sible,  however,  as  we  read  this  portion  of  his  work,  that  it  is 
the  artist,  not  the  historian,  who  excites  our  admiration ;  and 
we  read  it  with  emotions  similar  to  those  which  we  experience 
as  we  gaze  on  some  marvellous  production  of  a  painter  such  as 
Martin— dazzled  by  the  boldness  of  the  design,  but  conscious 
that  it  is  imagination,  not  history,  from  which  the  artist  has 
drawn  the  materials  of  his  picture. 

There  is  much  which  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal 
in  that  portion  of  Ewald’s  work  which  describes  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  a  period  of  distinct  preparation  for 
their  peculiar  mission.  The  influence  which  the  Egyptians 
exercised  over  the  nations  which  w'ere  brought  into  contact 
with  them  is  well  described  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  Egypt,  both  through  her  wealth  and  treasures,  and  through  her  in¬ 
comparably  early  and  high  culture,  was  in  the  earliest  times  for  the 
less  civilised  nations  surrounding  her  very  much  what  in  later  times 
Athens  and  Home  were  for  the  northern  tribes ;  a  magnet  attracting 
or  repelling,  but  from  which  all  departed  other  than  they  came;  a 
high  school  for  all  nngrating  races,  whether  conquering  or  conquered. 
iMuch,  indeed,  both  of  art  and  of  practical  experience  she  had  to  im¬ 
part,  mingled,  however,  even  thus  early  with  too  much  that  was 
degraded  and  repulsive  ;  and  a  simple  primitive  people  when  submitted 
to  her  strong  and  manifold  influences  necessarily  received  an  impress 
varying  in  strength  with  its  native  force  of  character.  Even  after 
Egypt  had  for  centuries  lost  both  strength  and  independence,  and  be¬ 
come  the  prey  of  invader  after  invader,  it  still  retained  lor  the  adjacent 
bands  of  Asia  something  of  the  magic  charm  which  “  the  Thousand  and 
“  One  Nights  ”  so  vividly  describe.  How  mighty,  then,  must  the  in- 
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fluence  of  Egypt  have  been  in  lier  first  flush  of  prosperity  aiul  culture, 
to  us  well-nigh  inexplicable,  but  attested  by  those  wondrous  monu¬ 
ments,  the  accurate  investigation  of  which  has  been  reserved  for  our 
own  days,  and  for  the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Rosellini,  Wilkinson, 
and  Lepsius.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  386-7.) 

Those  who  possess  any  aequaintance  w’ith  the  early  history 
of  Egiypt  are  Avell  aware  both  of  the  important  part  which  was 
acted  by  the  Hyksds,  or  nomad  shepherd-tribes,  and  also  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  determining  the  actual  jtosition  in  which  the 
Israelites  stood  with  regard  to  those  tribes,  liejecting  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos 
— an  oi)inion  Avhich  Ew'ald  thinks  was  adoj)ted  with  a  view  to 
push  back  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  to  establish  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians — our  author  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Hyksos  comprehended  the  whole  of 
those  various  tribes  which  were  united  by  a  common  Hebrew 
origin,  and  by  a  common  movement  southward. 

Impelled,  as  he  thinks,  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  the 
first  rise  of  the  Assyrian  or  rather  Aramajan  power,  the 
Hebrews,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
Palestine  and  of  northern  Arabia,  immigrated  into  Egypt,  and 
there  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd-kings.  It  was  thus, 
according  to  Ewald,  that  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Joseph,  on 
their  arrival  in  Egypt,  found  there  a  dynasty  of  apparently 
native  kings,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  state  of  the  old 
Pharaohs ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  it  becomes  less  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  ■was  that  the  Israelites,  as  a  peojde,  became 
firmly  established  in  Egypt. 

Another  difficulty,  equally  great  with  that  which  is  involved 
in  the  first  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Egyjit,  arises  out 
of  their  continuance  in  the  land  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksds,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  powerful  Egyptian 
dynasty,  under  which  that  expulsion  took  place.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  solved  by  Ewald  in  the  following  ingenious  manner. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  430  years’  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
which  EAvald  dates  from  the  immigration  of  Joseph,  not  of 
Abraham,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  ISIanasseh,  accompanied, 
probably,  by  that  of  Benjamin,  settled  in  Egypt  under  the 
rule  of  the  Hyksds.  In  some  manner,  to  us  unknown,  this 
smaller  part  of  the  Israelite  nation  became  involved  in  serious 
contests  with  the  kindred  Hyksds.  Hence,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter,  the  Israelites  at  once  took  part  with  the  con¬ 
querors.  Joseph,  having  already  conferred  signal  benefits 
upon  Pharaoh  and  the  country  of  Egypt,  in  the  issue  attracted 
thither  the  remaining  and  stronger  portion  of  his  own  people. 
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And  forasmuch  as  the  Hyksos,  who  had  retired  towards  the 
East,  still  hovered  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  only  awaiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  their  incursions,  the 
Israelites  were  stationed  as  a  frontier-guard  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  a  district  which  was  admirably  adapted  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  a  pastoral  people,  and  as  the  abode  of  an  advanced 
guard  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Israelites,  having  been  from  the  earliest  times  a  warlike 
nation,  retained  their  military  habits  and  predilections  ;  and  it 
was  thus  also  that  when  they  made  their  final  exodus  from 
Egypt,  they  issued  forth  as  a  nation  ‘  well  equipi)ed  for  w'ar.’ 

Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether  this  is,  or  is 
not,  the  only  supposition  upon  which  ‘  the  whole  course  and 
‘  close  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt  can  be  satisfactorily 
‘  understood.’  We  have  placed  it  before  them,  not  only  by 
reason  of  its  direct  connexion  with  the  subject  of‘  Ewald’s 
work,  but  also  because  it  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  which  distinguish  so  many  of  his  peculiar  theo¬ 
ries,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dovetails 
those  portions  of  the  Biblical  narrative  which  he  accepts,  into 
the  framework  of  ‘  a  history,’  a  large  portion  of  which  has  no 
other  existence  than  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  Ewald  accepts,  in  the  main,  the  accounts  which  he 
finds  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Origins.  He  considers  that 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  this  period  the  Israelites  were 
acquiring,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  many  of 
those  higher  appliances  and  arts  of  life  which  they  undoubtedly 
possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  which  they  never 
afterwards  wholly  lost ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  of  their  abode  in  Egypt  that  their  severe  oppression 
began.*  Whilst  maintaining,  and  as  it  should  seem  on  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  the  opinion  that  the  whole  adjacent  country 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  Raarases,  Ewald  considers  that 
the  Israelites  took  their  departure  from  the  city  itself.  Pur¬ 
suing  a  north-eastern  route,  probably  to  the  north  of  the  Cro¬ 
codile  Lake,  the  people  stood  on  the  frontier  of  the  land  at 

*  The  basis  of  this  calculation  is  as  follows,  The  city  Raamses  is 
mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  2  as  one  of  the  cities  which  the  Israelites  built  for 
Pharaoh.  Now  no  king  of  that  name  is  found  until  the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty,  and  even  then,  according  to  Manetho,  not  until  the 
fourteenth  ruler  of  that  house.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  city  was 
called  after  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  built  by  the  Israelites,  the  time  of  their  oppression  would 
fall  within  the  century  which  preceded  their  deliverance. 
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the  border  of  the  desert  which  separates  Egypt  from  Palestine. 
At  this  point  Moses  seems  to  have  changed  his  course,  and  to 
have  turned  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Pi-hahiroth,  a 
small  place  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above  Suez 
(Num.  xxxiii.  7).  Here — to  adopt  the  Avords  of  Ewald — 

*  Israel  Avas  saved  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  stormy  rage 
‘  of  the  Egyptians  suddenly  quenched  in  the  SAvelling  Avaves  of 

*  the  sea.’ 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  infer  from  these  Avords  the  vicAvs 
of  EAvald  as  to  the  nature  of  that  agency  by  Avhich  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Israelites  Avas  effected.  He  says,  indeed,  that  it 
Avas  the  sublime  and  unchanging  conviction  of  the  very  first 
age  after  Moses  that  it  Avas  ‘  Jahveh  alone,  and  the  strength 

*  Avhich  comes  from  Him,’  Avhich  gave  the  victory ;  and  the 
folloAving  description  is  given  as  ‘  the  nucleus  of  the  oldest 

*  recollection  preserved  in  the  bosom  of  the  congregation  :  ’ — 

‘  A  violent  wind  from  above  drove  back  the  Avaters  so  poAverfully 
that  they  Avere  pressed  together  in  heaps,  and  held  up  as  by  a  dyke ; 
but  Avhile  the  vindictive  Egyptians  in  Avild  eagerness  rush  in  pursuit 
tlirough  the  ford,  Avhicli  tliey  deem  secure,  an  opposite  Avind,  like 
another  mysterious  breath  of  the  angry  God  of  heaven,  suffices  to  make 
the  Avaves  flow  again,  to  the  destruction  of  the  pursuers.’ 

We  are  still,  hoAvever,  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Avriter  respecting  the  nature  of  that  agency  Avhich 
Avas  thus  called  into  operation,  in  effecting  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  ‘  upon  dry  land  ’  through  ‘  the  midst  of  the  sea,’  and 
in  causing  the  overthroAV  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  return  of  the 
Avaters ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  a  portion  of  the 
extract  given  above  referring  to  a  ‘  ford,’  Avhich  the  Egyptians 
‘  deemed  secure,’  Avith  a  foot-note  in  Avhich  Ave  find  mention  of 
a  place  Avhere  the  gulf  ‘  can  be  easily  crossed  at  Ioav  tide,’  that 
Ave  are  enabled  to  arrive  even  at  a  conjectural  conclusion  as  to 
EAvald’s  views  on  this  subject. 

The  present  is  not  the  place  in  Avhich  to  discuss,  at  length, 
the  important  question  thus  raised.  We  might  not  unreason¬ 
ably  demur  to  the  theory  of  the  ‘  ford,’  on  the  ground  that 
although  such  a  ford  as  that  to  Avhich  EAvald  alludes  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  in  modem  times,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  in  earlier  times  the  gulf  extended  con¬ 
siderably  further  to  the  north  than  it  noAV  does,  and  that  the 
depth  of  Avater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  no  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lay  any  stress  upon  this  circumstance,  perplexing  as  it 
is  to  those  AA’ho  adopt  EAvald’s  theory.  We  content  ourselves 
Avith  observing,  that  any  theory  invented  with  a  vieAv  to  explain 
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the  incidents  of  the  j)assage  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  independently  of  miraculous  agency,  appears 
to  us  to  involve  difficulties  greater  than  those  Avhich  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  remove.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  Moses, 
either  as  the  result  of  blind  chance,  or  with  a  skill  which  an 
Alexander  might  have  envied,  conducted  his  hosts  to  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Sea,  just  at  that  critical  moment  at  which  the  ebbing 
tide  might  have  been  expected  to  allow  time  for  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites,  but  not  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
further  conceivable  either  that  the  Egyj)tians  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  the  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  that  they 
were  so  blinded  by  military  ardour  and  by  national  animosity, 
that  they  knowingly  incurred  the  risk  of  the  destruction  Avhich 
overtook  them.  It  is  conceivable  also  that  some  natural  causes, 
to  us  unknown,  may  have  delayed  the  return  of  the  tide 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  night  which  the  passage  appears  to 
have  occupied ;  or  that  an  extraordinary  flood-  tide,  causing  an 
unexpected  inundation,  may  have  set  in  at  the  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  the  Israelites  had  accomplished  the  passage,  and 
whilst  the  Egyptians  were  in  hot  pursuit.  Some,  or  all,  of 
these  suppositions  are,  when  viewed  separately,  conceivable ; 
but  any  theory  which  involves  the  casual  coincidence  of  so 
many  independent  agencies  is  one  which,  in  our  judgment, 
taxes  the  credulity  of  its  advocates  more  severely  than  the 
simple  statement  of  the  historian,  that  ‘  the  Lord  caused  the 
‘  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,’  and  again, 
that  ‘  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength,  Avhen  the  morning  ap- 
‘  peared.’  (Ex.  xxxiii.  21,  27.) 

And  such,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  the  conclusion  at 
which  Ewald  himself  was  constrained  to  arrive.  For,  after  con¬ 
demning,  in  terms  the  consistency  of  which  with  his  own  views 
it  is  not  our  province  to  vindicate,  the  ‘  unfortunate  historical 
‘  scepticism  of  modern  times,’  Ewald  proceeds  to  contrast  the 
scantiness  and  obscurity  of  late  Egyptian  legends  with  ‘  the  full 
‘  life  of  the  times  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  records ;’  and, 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  contrast  thus  exhibited,  he  not 
only  refers,  in  express  terms,  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  ‘  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,’  but 
observes,  in  direct  reference  to  that  account,  that  here  ‘  there 
‘  is  full  life  and  transparent  truth.’ 

Inasmuch  as  Ewald  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  Sinaitic  Survey  under  Captains  Wilson  and  Palmer,  it 
is  no  just  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  insensible  of  the 
claims  of  the  Ras-Sufsafeh  to  be  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
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giving  of  the  law,  and  of  the  plain  El  Kahah,  immediately  to  1 

the  north  of  that  mountain,  as  the  spot  on  which  the  hosts  of  f 

Israel  were  assembled  to  receive  it.  We  think,  moreover,  that  ‘ 

the  arbitrary  principles  of  critical  interpretation  which  were  ( 

adopted  by  Ewald  disqualiHed  him,  in  great  measure,  for  the  1 

calm  and  dispassionate  examination  of  questions  of  this  nature.  ( 

The  following  quotation  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — 

‘  The  two  names  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  not  interchanged  as  designat-  ] 

ing  different  points  of  the  same  mountain  range,  as  has  been  assumed  ■ 

in  modern  times  without  any  reason.  But  the  name  Sinai  is  clearly 
the  earlier  one  .  .  .  the  use  of  the  name  Horeb  cannot  be  proved 

before  the  age  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  31).) 

Now,  Ave  admit  with  Ewald  that  the  two  names,  Sinai  and 
Horeb,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  designating  different  points 
of  the  same  mountain  range  ;  but  tve  altogether  deny  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  earlier  and  the  later  designations  of 
the  same  mountain.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  tolerably 
clear  that  Sinai  denotes  the  particular  mountain  from  which 
the  law  was  delivered,  and  that  Horeb  denotes  the  mountaino'*" 
range  of  which  Sinai  formed  a  part.  Thus,  e.g.  Avhilst  ’  rtuU 
of  Sinai  being  ‘  on  smoke,’  and  of  the  two  tables  being  given 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  we  find  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  which 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  14-16), 
described  as  being  ‘in  Horeb’  (Ex.  xvii.  6);  and  again,  the 
place  where  the  people  were  assembled  to  hear  the  law,  and  in 
which  the  golden  calf  was  made — which  was  not  Mount  Sinai 
itself,  but  a  jdain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain — is  described  as 
being  ‘in  Horeb.’  (Deut.  iv.  10,  11.)  And  once  more,  when 
Moses  is  described  in  Exodus  iii.  1,  as  ‘  coming  to  the  mountain 
‘  of  God,  even  to  Horeb,’  Avhere  the  word  even,  as  the  italics  show, 
is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  the  literal  translation  is  Horeb- 
wards,  or  as  it  is  exphained  by  Canon  Cook,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  place,  ‘  Moses,  being  on  his  Avay  towards  Horeb,’  came 
to  the  mountain,  i.e.  to  Sinai.*  It  does  not  appear  whether 
EAvald  first  satisfied  himself,  on  independent  grounds,  respect¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  then  drew  conclusions 
as  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  passages  in  which  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  names  is  found  ;  or  whether,  conversely, 
he  first  assumed  the  chronological  order  of  the  writings,  and 
then  inferred  the  identity  of  the  spot  described  under  the  two 
designations.  In  either  case,  if  the  conclusions  above  stated 
be  correct,  Ewald’s  assertion  that  Sinai  is  the  earlier,  and 


•  Dean  Stanley  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
though  on  .somewhat  different  grounds.  ‘  Sinai  and  Palestine,’  p.  41. 
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Horeb  the  later  name  of  the  same  mountain,  coupled  with  the 
further  assertion,  that  the  latter  name  ‘  does  not  occur  before 
‘  the  age  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators,’  may  be  fairly  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  the  caution  with  which  his  conclusions  must 
be  received,  and  of  the  still  greater  caution  with  which  his 
canons  of  criticism  must  be  applied. 

Whether  the  Exodus  was  effected  during  the  reign  of  Toth- 
mosis  II.,  or  during  that  of  one  of  his  immediate  successors,  it 
is  reasonably  inferred,  both  from  the  historical  records  of  the 
general  prospeinty  of  the  kingdom  at  those  periods,  and  also 
from  its  exemption — as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  Egyptian 
sources — from  any  reverse  in  war,  that  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  been  accomplished  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Accordingly,  Ewald,  in  common  with  most  critics 
wliose  judgment  is  entitled  to  consideration,  is  of  opinion  that 
signs  and  wonders,  such  as  those  recorded  in  the*  Book  of 
Exodus,  must  have  preceded  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Booh  of  Origins — that  favourite  conception 
of  Ewald — contains  only  one  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  he  infers 
that,  in  its  original  form,  it  must  have  included  the  account  of 
other  similar  ‘  signs  and  judgments  from  J ahve.’  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  Ewald,  whilst  ascrib¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  plagues  to  the  pens  of  dilferent  narra¬ 
tors,  expresses  his  opinion  not  only  that  the  round  number 
ten  is  here  selected  with  deliberate  art,  and  that  the  plagues 
are  ‘  arranged  in  an  appropriate  advance  in  severity ;  but 
‘  further,  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  very  Egyptian  picture, 
‘  indeed  more  so  than  tho  separate  details.’  With  his  ordinary 
acuteness  of  observation,  Ewald  does  not  overlook  either  of  the 
two  facts  connected  with  this  subject  to  which  Dr.  W.  Smith 
and  Canon  Cook  have  directed  the  special  attention  of  Biblical 
students,  viz.  (1)  that  the  Egyptian  plagues  are  nearly  allied  to 
analogous  Egyptian  phenomena ;  and  (2)  that  they  are  directly 
aimed  at  some  Egyptian  superstition.  So  far,  however,  are  these 
facts  from  tending  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  Divine  interposi¬ 
tion,  that  they  seem  rather  to  have  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
Ewald  the  same  effect  which  the  miracles  themselves  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  Pharaoh’s  magicians,  ‘  This  is  the  finger  of 
‘God.’  ‘The  Egyptians,’  he  writes,  ‘are  beaten  by  the  true  God, 

‘  in  and  through  their  own  faith.’  We  have  no  desire  to  indulge 
in  controvei'sies  of  pure  logomachy.  Ewald  has  expressed,  in 
these  words,  the  essential  truth,  viz.  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  inflicted  not  by  chance,  nor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  but  by  direct  Divine  intervention. 

In  regard  to  the  main  features  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  as 
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it  is  contained  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  Ewald  is 
a  strenuous  advocate  in  behalf  of  their  Mosaic  oi’igin.  Whilst 
he  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  laws  contained  in  these  books 
must  have  had  an  earlier  existence,  and  that  others — par¬ 
ticularly  those  relating  to  minor  details — were  added  at  a  later 
period,  he  contends  that  ‘  those  essential  truths  and  social 
‘  arrangements  which  constitute  the  motive  i)ower  of  the  whole 
‘  history  must  certainly  have  been  promulgated,  and  firmly  or- 
‘  dained  in  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai.’ 
This  admission  not  only  constitutes  an  insuperable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  views  of  Ewald  and  those  of  a  considerable  number 
of  modern  rationalists,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
who  relegate  the  substance  of  the  Levitical  legislation  to  the 
later  times  of  the  Monarchy,  but  amounts,  in  our  judgment,  to 
a  virtual  surrender  of  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  school  of  criticism.  If,  according  to  Ewald’s  admission, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming,  (1)  that  the  substance  of  the  Le¬ 
vitical  legislation  had  its  origin  at  Sinai;  and  (2)  that  the  art 
of  writing  was  familiar  to  the  Israelites  at  that  time,  it  is 
surely  more  probable — regarding  Moses  only  in  the  light  of  a 
Solon  or  of  a  Lycurgus — that  the  law’s  which  he  promulgated 
should  have  been  committed  to  w’riting,  than  that  they  should 
merely  have  been  rehearsed  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  their 
provisions  and  their  penalties  exposed  to  the  risk  of  change  or 
oblivion.  Whether  Moses  himself  acted  as  scribe  as  well  as 
legislator — whether  each  series  of  enactments  was  committed 
to  writing  immediately  upon  its  promulgation,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  order  and  connexion  in  which  it  is  now  found — whether  any 
additions  or  explanations  may  have  been  designedly  added  at 
a  subsequent  period,  or  may  have  crept  into  the  text  as  the 
result  of  the  carelessness  or  the  caprice  of  transcribers — all 
these  are  points  which  may  fairly  be  discussed  and  decided  on 
their  own  merits,  but  which  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issue  of  the  controversy.  As  regards  that  main  issue  we 
claim  Ewald  as  an  independent  witness,  and  as  one  whose  pre¬ 
judices  and  prepossessions  were  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  which  has  been 
broached  in  modern  times,  according  to  which  the  Levitical 
legislation  w’as  first  propounded  in  a  distinct  form  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Monarchy,  is  one  which  rests  upon  such  conflicting 
evidence,  and  which  is  maintained  by  such  directly  antago¬ 
nistic  arguments,  that  little  more  is  required  on  the  part  of  its 
opponents  than  a  reference  to  the  signal  discomfitures  which  it 
has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

Widely  diversified,  however,  as  are  the  views  of  those  nega- 
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tive  critics  who  have  maintained  the  late  date  of  the  Levitical 
legislation,  whether  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  it  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  there  is 
one  conclusion  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  amongst  them,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  during  the  later 
period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Ewald’s  theory  on  this 
subject  may  be  briefly  described  in  his  own  words  as 
follows : — 

‘  At  a  time  at  which  the  prophetic  power  had  been  broken,  and  no 
generally  recognised  prophet  was  exercising  a  salutary  influence  in  the 
kingdom,  the  spirit  of  the  great  prophet,  from  whose  work  the  book 
which  is  fitly  named  Deiiteronomy  has  been  adopted  into  our  present 
collection  of  the  books  of  the  primitive  history,  sheltered  itself  in  all 
sincerity  in  the  recognised  sacredness  and  unattainable  greatness  of  the 
founder  of  the  community.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  221.) 

Having  presented  to  our  readers  this,  which  has  been  justly 
described  by  the  late  Dean  Milman  as  ‘  the  most  extraordinary 
‘  of  all  Ewald’s  theories,’  in  his  own  words,  we  desire  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  it.  Divesting  Ewald’s  representation  of 
his  theory  of  the  mist  which  shrouds,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
extreme  improbability,  it  may  be  thus  described.  At  a  period 
of  Jewish  history  when  eveiy thing  around  was  very  dark,  and 
when  the  prophetic  order  was  well-nigh  extinct,  some  unknown 
Israelite,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  conceived  the  daring  design  of 
forging  a  book,  under  the  name  of  Moses,  in  which,  not  only 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Levitical  law  were  reimposed, 
but  additional  laws  were  added,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the  king  upon  his  throne  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  improbability  of  the  success 
of  such  an  imposture  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  a  few  only  of  the  enactments  contained  in 
the  forged  production. 

(1)  At  a  time  when  the  monarchy  had  been  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  David  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  this  un¬ 
known  legislator  prescribes  laws  for  the  observance  of  the 
nation  in  the  original  appointment  of  a  king  (xvii.  15). 

(2)  At  a  time  when  polygamy  had  been  long  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  when 
horses  and  chariots  had  been  long  employed  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  a  law  is  enacted  prohibitory  of  both  these  customs 
(xvii.  16,  17). 

(3)  Whereas,  before  the  Exile,  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  year  had  fallen  into  a  long  protracted  desuetude,  a  law 
is  framed  during  the  continuance  of  that  desuetude,  enjoining 
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that  the  book  of  the  law  should  be  solemnly  rehearsed  in  the 
ears  of  the  peo2)le  at  that  particular  time  (xxxi.  10,  11),  and 
that  a  general  remission  of  debts  should  take  effect  in  that 
year  (xv.  1-11). 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of  a  similar  character 
derived  from  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  itself, 
but  we  think  that  that  which  has  been  already  adduced  will 
suffice.* 

We  must  now  briefly  allude  to  Ewald’s  explanation  of  the 
account  of  Hilkiah’s  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  as  it  is 
contained  in  2  Kings  xxii.  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  The 
evidence  that  the  book  which  Hilkiah  discovered  in  the  Temple 
either  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  contained  that  Book, 
together  with  others,  is  too  overwhelming  to  admit  of  contro¬ 
versy.  The  existence,  then,  of  this  Book  in  the  days  of  King 
Josiah  being  admitted,  the  questions  arise  (1)  how  long  pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  composed  ?  and  (2)  how  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Hilkiah  at  this  particular  time?  The  theory  of 
Bishop  Colenso  that  its  author  was  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
acting  under  tlie  influence  of  a  supposed  Diviue  inspiration, 
which  would  exclude  all  considerations  as  to  morality  or  im¬ 
morality,  appears  to  us  so  manifestly  improbable  as  to  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice.  The  theory  of  Ewald,  "whilst 
it  removes  the  ‘  unjust  ’  charge  (as  he  describes  it)  of  imposture 
from  Jeremiah  and  Hilkiah,  and  attaches  it  to  the  memory  of 
some  unknown  writer  who  died  before  his  forgery  was  palmed 
off  upon  his  countrymen  in  Judma,  is  exposed  to  other  objec¬ 
tions,  which  appear  to  us  as  strong  as  those  which  attach  to 
the  theory  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Lest,  however,  we  should 
unconsciously  misrepresent  our  author,  we  will  give  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  the  work  in  his  own  words : — 

‘  If  it  had  been  written  in  Egypt  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  so  that 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  tliat  any  Biblical 
student — we  may  say  anyone  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
education — should  conceive  it  possible  that  the  blessing  pronounced 
upon  Joseph,  as  contained  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  13-17,  more  particularly 
the  allusion  to  the  ‘  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim,'  and  the  ‘  thousands  of 
‘  Manasseh,'  should  have  been  composed,  as  Ewald  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  some  centuries  after  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  ‘  dur- 
‘  ing  the  last  gleam  of  happiness  which  once  more  shone  upon  Judah, 
‘  after  the  national  reformation  under  Josiah '  (see  i.  p.  128).  Our 
readers  will  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  application  of  the  words 
which  we  find  in  a  foot-note  to  the  very  page  in  which  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  anachronism  is  maintained :  ‘  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak 
‘  farther  of  the  views  held  upon  Deuteronomy  in  this  day  by  those  who 
‘  ignore  history.’ 
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the  author  might  have  been  dead  some  time  already,  and  it  had  only 
been  slowly  circulated,  and  had  reached  Palestine  by  a  sort  of  chance, 
a  copy  of  it  might  have  been  brought  by  some  priest  into  the  Temple, 
and  there  discovered  by  the  high  priest.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  235.) 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notiee  the  numerous  conjectures 
to  which  Ewald  is  constrained  to  have  recourse  in  support  of 
this  remarkable  theory.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
supposition  of  the  recent  date  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
attended  by  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  But  these  are  not 
all.  The  writer,  Ewald  suggests,  ‘  might  ’  have  been  some  time 
dead.  The  book,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  ‘  may  have  circulated 
‘  somewhat  slowly,  and  it  may  have  reached  Palestine  by  a 
‘  sort  of  chance  ’  {wie  zufdlluj).  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  writer  of  a  book  so  remarkable  in  its  character,  and  one 
which  was  obviously  designed  to  bring  about  such  important 
reforms,  should  have  adopted  no  effectual  means  to  circulate 
it,  either  during  his  lifetime  or  after  his  death ;  and  that  he 
himself  should  have  remained  unknown.  But  there  are  other 
objections  to  Ewald’s  theory  which  are  yet  to  be  considered. 
This  book  of  unknown  date  and  of  unknown  authorship,  which, 
so  far  as  the  writer  was  concerned,  might  have  perished  with 
him,  is  supposed  by  a  ‘  sort  of  chance  ’  to  be  imported  into 
Palestine,  and  by  a  second  chance  (for  the  zufdllig  is  repeated 
in  the  original)  of  a  yet  more  improbable  nature,  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  Temple,  and  by  a  third  ‘  chance,’  as  we  presume, 
is  there  discovered  by  the  high  priest.  Now  it  is  upon  the 
second  only  of  these  ‘  chances,’  which  the  translator — whether 
accidentally  or  designedly  w'e  will  not  venture  to  surmise — 
has  omitted,  that  we  propose  briefly  to  animadvert.  It  so 
happens — we  presume  by  another  of  those  chances  which 
attended  the  entire  history  of  this  book — that  the  direction  to 
place  the  Book  of  the  Law  in,  or  by  the  Ark,  occurs  only  in 
Deuteronomy  xxxi.  26.  Either  the  priest  who  ‘  by  chance  ’ 
brought  the  book  into  the  Temple  was  aware  of  this  direction, 
or  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  If,  in  Ewald’s  opinion,  the  priest 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  side  of  the  Ark  was  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place  in  which  the  book  of  the  law  was  to  be  deposited, 
then  what  becomes  of  his  supposition  that  it  was  by  ‘  a  sort  of 
‘  chance  ’  that  the  book  was  brought  into  the  Temple  ?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  Ewald’s  belief  that  the  priest  had  not  read 
the  book  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  then  the  supposition 
that,  as  the  result  of  blind  chance,  he  chose  that  place  in 
which  to  deposit  it  which  Moses,  in  the  volume  which  was 
in  his  hands,  is  alleged  to  have  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
appears  to  us  to  exceed  the  limits  even  of  that  easy  credulity 
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which  the  critics  of  the  negative  school  are  wont  to  pre-suppose 
on  the  part  of  their  readers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have 
alre.ady  intimated,  that  Ewald  jn-otests  against  the  theory  that 
Hilkiah  himself  composed  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  eon- 
cealed  the  authorship,  as  one  which  ‘  wantonly  clouds  the 
‘  memory  of  this  event.’  It  appears  to  us  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  theory  which  he  adopts  and  that 
against  which  he  protests,  is  that,  instead  of  ascribing  the 
forgery  to  one  person,  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  many.  We  feel 
ourselves  justified,  then,  in  applying  to  his  own  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  remark  which 
he  has  made  upon  that  of  those  who  assign  its  composition 
to  Hilkiah,  viz.,  that  ‘  the  want  of  historical  conscientiousness 
‘  cannot  be  more  painfully  displayed  than  in  suppositions 
‘  like  this,  which  are  in  every  respect  without  foundation  and 
‘  moreover  highly  unjust.’ 

If  further  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  Ewald's  theory  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  be  needed,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  data  which  he  has  himself  supplied.  Forgeries 
of  this  description  date  only  from  a  Late  epoch  in  the  literature 
of  any  nation  of  antiquity  ;  and,  according  to  Ewald,  the  Jirst 
example  of  any  work  composed  in  the  name  of  some  great 
prophet  of  an  earlier  period  is  aftbrded  in  the  publication  of 
the  projihecies  of  Jeremiah  by  some  unnamed  writer,  at  a  time 
when  Cyrus  was  laying  siege  to  Babylon.  Now,  on  his  own 
showing,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  composed  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  jireviously  to  this  event ;  in  other 
words,  upwards  of  a  century  before  any  instance  whatever  had 
occurred  in  Hebrew  literature  of  the  assumption  of  the  name 
of  any  prophet  of  an  earlier  date,  one  of  the  most  copious  and 
most  inqiortant  of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  had 
been  put  forth  under  the  assumed  name  of  the  greatest  of  all 
their  prophets. 

In  dealing  with  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Theocracy 
which  followed  the  times  of  Moses,  Ewald  frankly  admits  that 
‘  our  authorities  are  virtually  limited  to  the  Biblical  records,’ 
and  further,  that  ‘  the  narratives  which  are  found  in  the  Book 
‘  of  tioshua,  or  (according  to  the  later  orthography)  Jeshua,  are 
‘  entitled  to  rank  very  high  for  j)erspicuity  and  historical  anti- 
‘  quity.’  Moreover,  he  traces  in  these  narratives  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  exhibited  in  real  life,  insomuch, 
indeed — to  adopt  his  own  words — that  ‘  we  seem  to  be  still 
‘  listening  to  the  self-same  voice,  expounding  and  illustrating 
‘  by  captivating  narrative  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  commu- 
‘  nity.’  It  is  .  however,  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Ewald 
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rejects  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  history  of  Joshua  as  the 
elaborations  of  a  later  age.  We  may  refer,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  to  his  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  The 
historical  character  of  the  account  of  that  passage,  as  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  is  not  denied.  It  is  admitted  by 
Ewald  that  the  passage  was  effected  at  a  spot  near  Gilgal, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  chapters  ii.  and  iii. ;  that  it 
took  place  at  the  time  of  corn  harvest,  i.e.  in  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  reason  of  the  melting 
snows  of  Lebanon,  and  overflows  all  its  banks ;  whilst  the 
erection  of  the  memorial  stones  at  Gilgal,  ‘  perhaps  surrounding 
‘  an  altar,’  as  a  living  remembrance  of  the  successful  passage, 
is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  a  fact  which  ‘admits  of  no  question.’ 
And  yet  the  miraculous  dividing  of  the  waters,  which  alone 
could  make  a  passage  through  the  river,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  practicable  for  so  vast  a  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  -with  their  baggage  and  their  cattle,  is  rejected  on  no 
other  grounds  which  we  can  discover  than  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year  by  a  band  of  David’s  warriors  (1  Chron.  xii.  15)  is 
‘  also  reported  as  a  miracle,’  and  the  strange  suggestion  that 
the  twelve  stones  said  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  Jordan  itself, 
may  ‘  guide  us  to  the  idea  of  a  dam,  and  thence  perhaps,  in 
‘  accordance  with  an  ancient  phrase,  of  a  bridge  over  the 
‘  river.’ 

The  first  of  the  three  great  periods  of  Jewish  history  having 
terminated,  as  in  the  case  of  those  which  succeeded  it,  Avith  the 
violent  destruction  of  the  existing  form  of  the  National  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  Samuel,  whom  Ewald  compares  in  this  respect  Avith 
Luther,  stood  forth  as  the  spiritual  hero  of  the  momentous 
crisis  ;  first  developing  the  latent  powers  and  resources  of  the 
existing  institutions,  and  then,  when  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  change,  becoming  the  earnest  and  efficient 
organiser,  of  the  neAV  age.  In  the  rise,  the  development,  and 
the  decay  of  the  .lewish  monarchy  EAvald  finds  a  theme  Avhich 
is  Avell  calculated  to  excite  the  brilliancy  of  his  inventive 
imagination,  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  political 
sagacity,  to  exhibit  the  extensive  range  of  his  scholarship,  and 
to  give  proof  of  the  minuteness  as  well  as  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  observation.  When  regarded  solely  in  its  political 
aspect,  EAvald  justly  insists  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
a  change  in  the  external  administration  of  the  government, 
with  a  vieAv  to  the  continuous  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  reasonably'  be  feared  that 
the  institution  of  a  permanent  human  soA-ereignty,  even  if  it 
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should  not  j)rove  altogether  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  the  Divine  theocracy,  would  yet  be  fraught  with  imminent 
peril  to  that  form  of  government  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
greatest  and  the  most  characteristic  of  Israel’s  distinctions.  It 
is  easily  conceivable  that  the  people,  whilst  concurring  in  the 
desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  in  that  desire  by  a  variety  of  motives.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  are  unable  to  discover,  with  Ewald,  any  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  those  statements  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  which  ascribe 
this  desire  to  the  Avant  of  a  leader  in  battle,  and  those  which 
ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  a  judge  Avho  should  occupy  the  position 
of  Samuel.  Both  of  these  motives  may  have  operated  in  the 
minds  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  different  individuals ;  and  they 
are,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  consistent,  both  Avith  each  other, 
and  also  Avith  a  third  statement,  in  which  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  for  the  appointment  of  a  king  is  ascribed  to  their  desire 
to  assimilate  their  OAvn  fonn  of  government  to  that  of  the  nations 
by  Avhich  they  Avere  surrounded. 

We  reject,  as  equally  without  foundation,  EAvald’s  theory 
respecting  the  inconsistencies  which  he  thinks  that  he  detects  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrative,  in  regard  to  the  views  adopted 
and  the  course  pursued  by  Samuel  on  this  occasion.  Samuel 
Avas  Avell  aAvare  that  the  demand  for  a  king  Avas  a  virtual  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  theocracy  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  At  the  same 
time  he  Avas  equally  aAA'are  that  it  Avas  God’s  design  that  their 
request  should  be  granted,  and  that  he  Avas  acting  in  accordance 
Avith  the  Divine  Avill  in  carrying  that  design  into  effect.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  reluctance  expressed  by  Samuel  at  the 
first  to  comply  Avith  the  demand  of  the  peojde  is  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  and  intelligible  ;  whilst  Ave  look  in  vain  for  any  justifica¬ 
tion  of  EAvald’s  assertion  that  the  monarchy  is,  in  any  part  of 
the  narrative,  represented  in  the  light  of  an  unmixed  good. 

In  his  brief  sketch  of  the  personal  history  and  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Ewald  dis])lays  much  of  his  characteristic  insight  into 
the  mind  of  man ;  and  he  appears  to  us  to  have  formed, 
upon  the  Avhole,  a  just  and  impartial  estimate,  alike  of  the 
strength  and  of  the  Aveakness  of  Saul’s  character.  We  think, 
hoAvever,  that  in  ascribing  to  the  short  duration  of  Saul’s  reign 
that  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  David  Avhich  followed  so 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  first  king,  EAvald  has  not  only 
overlooked  the  real  cause  of  that  transfer,  Avhich  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  sin  of  Saul,  but  has  substituted  for  it  one  Avhich 
rests  upon  no  secure  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  think 
that  the  age  of  Jonathan  at  thf  time  of  the  transactions  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.,  and  also  that  of  Ishbosheth,  at  the  time  of  his 
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accession  to  the  throne,  viz.  forty  years,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  description  of  Saul  as  a  hahur  (1  Sain.  ix.  2),  i.e. 
a  young,  and,  in  all  probability,  unmarried  man,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  anointed  by  Samuel,*  afford  strong  confirmation 
of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  occurs  in 
Acts  xiii.  21,  as  understood,  not  of  the  duration  of  Saul’s 
dynasty,  but  of  his  jiersonal  reign :  ‘  And  God  gave  unto 
‘  them  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
‘by  the  space  of  forty  years’  (xiii.  21).  In  any  case,  the 
short  reign  of  Ishbosheth  would  not  materially  diminish  the 
number  of  years  which  the  rvhole  of  the  narrative  contained 
in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  leads  us  to  assign  to  the  reign  of 
Saul. 

Ewald’s  masterly  sketch  of  the  personal  history  and  reign  of 
David  demands,  and  will  amply  repay,  the  careful  examination 
of  the  reader  of  these  volumes.  The  Influence  of  'the  times 
in  which  David  lived  upon  the  formation  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  equally  powerful  influence  exercised  by  David,  not 
only  upon  Ids  own  age,  but  also  upon  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  people,  are  delineated  by  Ewald  with  admir¬ 
able  skill  and  with  striking  eflPect. 

In  the  person  of  David  the  great  requisites,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  of  the  ideal  king  were  signally  combined.  In 
addition  to  those  physical  qualifications,  -which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Saul,  were  of  great  importance  in  troublous  times,  such  as 
were  the  early  years  of  the  monarchy,  David  possessed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  higher  qualities  of  undaunted  courage, 
of  unwearied  energy,  and  of  prudent  circumspection,  combined 
with  a  marvellous  power  of  personal  fascination,  and  an  inborn 
aptitude  for  the  government  of  a  large  and  powerful  nation. 
In  conjunction  with  these  natural  endowments  there  was  found 
in  David  an  inexhaustible  faith  and  firmness  of  confidence  in 
God,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  in  the  judgment  of  one  who,  to 
adopt  Dean  Stanley’s  words,  was  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
Biblical  history,  ‘  David’s  life  and  character,  as  transmitted  to 
‘  us  in  his  Psalms,  are  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a 
‘  man’s  moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.’  f  Whilst  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  defects  in  David’s  character,  and 
more  especially  to  that  want  of  entire  truthfulness  in  which 


*  The  word  bahur  is  commonly  found  in  conjunction  with  another 
word,  bethiilah,  -which  is  rightly  rendered  virgin.  There  appears,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  use  of  the  word,  no  proof  that  the 
word  bahur  is  ever  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  married  man. 
t  Carlyle’s  ‘  Heroes,  and  Hero-worship,’  p.  72. 
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many  of  the  darkest  blots  upon  his  memory  may  be  traced, 
Ewald  is  disposed  to  regard  these  blots  rather  in  the  light  of 
national  than  of  individual  delinquencies ;  and  he  expresses  in 
the  following  graphic  terms  his  conviction  that  ‘  the  general 
‘  spiritual  devotion  of  the  age  found  its  natural  leader  in  the 
‘  person  of  David.’ 

‘  Raised  by  it,  he  raised  and  glorified  it  in  return,  and,  standing  at 
the  crowning  point  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  he  concentrates  in  him¬ 
self  all  its  brilliance,  and  becomes  the  one  man  of  greatest  renown  in 
the  whole  course  of  its  existence.  Indeed  everything  appears  singu¬ 
larly  perfect  at  this  point ;  and  it  is  an  essential  leature  of  the  glory  of 
the  age,  and  its  leader,  that  while  other  founders  of  fresh  dynasties,  who 
rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  people  to  royalty,  usually  make  their  entry 
in  the  midst  of  conspiracy,  treachery,  and  ambitious  strife,  David,  on 
the  other  hand,  rises  to  power  simply  by  his  own  loftiness  of  character, 
and  almost  against  his  will,  though  in  obedience  to  a  higher  necessity, 
and,  far  from  destroying  or  banishing  the  surviving  members  of  the 
earlier  dynasty,  makes  special  provision  tor  their  maintenance.’  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  63.) 

A  just  estimate,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  formed  by  Ewald  of 
the  baneful  results,  both  personal  and  national,  of  David’s 
great  and  aggravated  transgression.  This  sudden  and  disas¬ 
trous  eclipse  of  his  greatness  is  ascribed  by  Ewald  to  a  custom 
of  immemorial  antiquity  in  Eastern  countries,  viz.,  that 
monarchs,  in  proportion  to  the  de\elopment  of  their  resources, 
should  multiply  their  wives,  and  provide  separate  establish¬ 
ments  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  indulgence  of  sensual  passions, 
that  one  who  not  only  seemed  to  be,  but  w'ho  undoubtedly  was, 
raised  far  above  the  level  of  his  own  age  and  country,  should 
have  been  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  cast  down  from  his 
high  pre-eminence,  and  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  a  foul 
stratagem,  which  had  its  foundation  in  deceit,  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  corruption,  and  its  consummation  in  bloodshed.  In 
graphic  language  Ewald  describes  the  results  of  Nathan’s  re¬ 
buke,  as  manifested  first  in  the  recovery  of  the  king  from  the 
dull  torpor  into  which  he  had  fallen,  then  in  the  awakening 
within  his  breast  of  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and,  lastly,  in  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  before  God  and  before  man, 
in  the  depths  of  self-abasement  and  in  words  of  deep  and 
genuine  contrition. 

The  results  of  David’s  sin  long  outlived  the  occasion.  The 
bright  sunshine  of  his  house  and  of  his  kingdom  was  obscured, 
and  a  dark  shadow  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  his  history.  The  fulfilment  of  Nathan’s  pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  Absalom  is  described  by 
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Ewald  at  considerable  length  and  with  his  characteristic 
ability.  In  the  defection  of  Amasa,  one  of  David’s  near  rela¬ 
tives,  and  in  that  of  Ahithophel,  his  tried  and  trusted  counsellor, 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Ewald  traces 
manifest  indications  of  discontent  amongst  those  with  whom 
David  was  most  closely  connected,  and  who  had  been  the  first 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  As  to  the  immediate 
motive  which  prompted  Ahithophel,  ‘  whose  importance  and 
‘  whose  crafty  nature,’  Ewald  observes,  ‘  made  him  the  soul  of 
‘  the  whole  enterprise,’  our  author  is  unable  to  form  any  other 
conjecture  than  that  it  was  ‘  an  ambition  to  play  a  new  and 
‘  higher  part.’  This  conjecture  appears  to  us  to  account  but 
very  inadequately  for  the  desertion  of  Ahithophel,  and  we 
think  that  had  Ewald  exercised  in  this  instance  some  of  that 
remarkable  insight  which  he  elsewhere  displays  in  penetrating 
the  secret  springs  of  human  actions,  he  might  have  discovered 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  course  adopted  by  Ahithophel  in  the 
relation  in  which  he  appears  to  have  stood  to  Uriah  and  to 
Bathsheba.  This  omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  in  a  foot-note  to  his  account  of  Ahitho{)hel’8  defection  from 
David,  Ewald  refers  to  the  fact  that  Ahithophel  had  a  son 
amongst  the  mighty  men  of  David’s  army,  viz.  Eliam.  Had 
he  pursued  the  family  history  a  little  further  he  would  have 
observed  that  in  the  first  place  in  which  the  name  of  Bath¬ 
sheba  occurs  we  are  told  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(2  Sara.  xi.  3). 

‘  I  feel,’  writes  the  late  Professor  J.  J.  Blunt,  ‘  that  I  now  have  the 
key  to  the  conduct  of  this  leading  conspirator  .  .  .  for  I  now  ])er- 

ceive  that  when  David  murdered  Uriah,  he  murdered  Ahithophel’s 
grandson  by  marriage,  and  when  he  corrupted  Bathsheba,  he  corrupted 
his  grand-daughler  by  blood.’  * 

Whilst  attaching  but  small  importance  to  the  results  of  the 
decypherment  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  those  re¬ 
sults  had  been  ascertained  at  the  time  when  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  Israel’  was  in  process  of  composition,  Ewald  expressed  a  con¬ 
viction,  which  the  event  has  fully  justified,  that  should  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Israel  to  other  nations  in  the  Assyro-Chaldean  times 
be  hereafter  more  clearly  defined,  ‘  the  great  historical  truths 
‘  which  constitute  the  most  pt)werful  and  beautiful  portion  of 
‘  the  national  history  of  Israel  would  not  suffer,  even  in  the 
‘  smallest  degree.’  It  will  suffice,  in  justification  of  this  pre¬ 
diction,  to  refer  to  the  light  which  has  recently  been  thrown 
upon  a  very  interesting  period  of  Jewish  history  by  the  decy- 

*  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1831,  p.  81.  1832. 
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phemient  of  those  inscriptions  which  relate  to  King  Sargon, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  facts  that  an  important  place  in 
Assyrian  history  must  now  be  assigned  to  a  person  Avhose 
name  was  altogether  w'anting  in  those  lists  of  Assyrian  kings 
which  had  previously  come  to  light,  and  of  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence,  for  the  period  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  Isaiah  was 
the  only  witness. 

We  would  fain  have  made  more  than  passing  allusion  to 
Ewald’s  graphic  description  of  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  hope 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and  to  the  virtual  recognition  which  he  is 
constrained  to  admit  of  the  existence,  at  this  period,  of  a  pro¬ 
phetic  element  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  This  ele¬ 
ment  is  undoubtedly  exhibited  in  its  most  striking  form  in  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  the  greatest  and  the  most  original  of  his 
order,  and  more  especially  in  those  portions  of  his  writings 
which  Ewald  (who,  in  common  with  the  whole  school  of  nega¬ 
tive  critics,  disputes  their  genuineness)  ascribes,  as  a  collected 
whole,  to  a  writer  resident  in  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  the 
Exile,*  whom  he  designates  as  ‘  the  great  Unnamed,  or  the  great 
‘  Unknown' 

It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a 
controversy  which  involves  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject- 
matter,  the  local  allusions,  the  style,  and  diction,  not  only  of 
the  whole  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  but  also 
of  many  earlier  passages  which  modern  criticism  has  been  con¬ 
strained  to  ascribe  either  to  the  same  ‘  Great  Unnamed,’  or, 
with  Ewald,  to  some  other  unknown  authors  of  about  the  same 
period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  regards  the  leaders  of  this  school, 
that  the  theory  of  a  Babylonian  Isaiah  which  was  once  so 
earnestly  insisted  on,  is  now  dead ;  and  that  until  some  more 
feasible  theory  is  invented  than  that  which  regards  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prophecies,  the  most  original,  the  most  sublime, 
and  the  most  distinctly  stamped  by  peculiarities  of  style  and 
of  expression,  as  the  productions  of  some  ‘  unknown  ’  writer, 
or  writers,  who  imitated,  and  who  borrowed  from,  his  or  their 
predecessors,  we  may  be  content  to  abide  by  the  belief  alike 
of  the  Christian  and  of  the  Jewish  Church,  that  it  was  the 
veritable  Isaiah  of  the  days  of  King  Hezekiah  from  whose  pen 
the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  prophecies  which  bear  his  name 
proceeded. 


*  It  is  not  for  us  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  allusion  made,  ac-  . 
cording  to  Ewald,  by  the  ‘  great  Unknown,’  in  Is.  Ixvi.  I,  to  the  ‘too 
‘  glowing  ardour  ’  of  the  returned  exiles,  imder  Zerubbabel,  to  push  for¬ 
ward  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (v.  99). 
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There  is  much  in  Ewald’s  account  of  the  period  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  return 
from  the  Exile — a  period  which  he  designates  as  that  of  ‘the 

I‘  transformation  into  the  Hagiocracy  ’ — which  is  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  Biblical  students.  ‘  Tlie  ruinous  errors  and  per- 
‘  versities  of  earlier  centuries,’  he  writes,  ‘  were  over  now  ;  and 
‘  all  the  storm  was  past  of  that  wild  ])assion  into  which  even 
‘  the  essentially  noble  efforts  of  Israel  had  so  often  degenerated 
‘  in  the  time  of  the  nation’s  independent  life.’  The  history  of 
i  the  Hagiocracy,  i.e.  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Holy,  after  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  fatherland,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Ewald’s  ela¬ 
borate  work.  Whilst  freely  admitting  that  it  was  in  corre- 

Ispondence  with  the  succession  of  the  three  powerful  supremacies 
of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  that  this  portion  of 
the  history  of  Israel  falls  into  its  three  broad  sections,  Ewald 
maintains  that  the  most  potent  influence  which  guided  the 
course  of  events  was  the  one  fundamental  conception  of  the 
‘  Messianic  hope  of  Israel.’  So  far  as  this  conception  is  regarded 
as  exercising  its  designed  and  legitimate  influence  upon  the  inner 
life  of  the  community  of  Israel  at  large,  or  upon  that  of  its  in¬ 
dividual  members,  we  think  that  Ewald’s  account  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  which  characterised  this  period  of  history,  and 
i  of  the  ‘  weak  faith,’  and  ‘  groundless  doubt,’  which  a  Hagiocracy 

‘  inevitably  fosters,’  will  serve  very  materially  to  qualify  the 
foregoing  assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  history  of 
the  Hagiocracy,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  periods  of  Jewish  history,  is  regarded  in  reference  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes  in  the  ‘  fulness  of 

I‘  the  times,’  we  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  Ewald’s 
remark  that,  little  as  we  might  suspect  it  from  a  superficial 
glance,  this  fundamental  conception  was  ‘  most  profoundly  and 
‘  irrevocably  ’  determining  the  course  of  the  Hagiocracy,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  six  centuries  up  to  the  tim  of  Christ.  Whilst 
earnestly  contending,  however,  for  the  principle  that  the  whole 
antecedent  period  of  Jewish  history  will  be  read  in  its  true  light 
only  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  conviction  that 
!  Ewald’s  view  of  the  Hagiocracy  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  at- 
r  tempt  to  frame  a  theory  respecting  the  rise  of  Christianity 

i  which  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  will  be  able  to  accept.  • 

The  numerous  allusions  w'hich  are  found  in  the  later 
prophets  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Judah 
create  a  very  perceptible  difficulty  to  those  who,  with  Ewald, 
1  .not  only  reject  the  predictive  element  of  prophecy,  properly 
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so  called,  but  who  also,  with  him,  regard  the  history  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God  as  ‘  a  coneluded  portion  of  human 
‘  events.’  We  freely  allow  the  probability  of  the  supposition 
that  many  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  availed  themselves  of  the  per¬ 
mission  granted  by  Cyrus,  and  ‘  gradually,  and  with  no  great 
‘  display,’  returned  to  the  ancient  fatherland.  At  the  same 
time,  Ewald  is  constrained  to  admit  that  no  such  restoration 
as  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  sister  kingdom,  which  had  once  been  so  much 
greater,  and  that  the  name  of  ‘  Judeans  ’  is  the  only  one  which, 
after  the  restoration,  maintained  a  place  in  the  great  history  of 
the  world. 

The  great  outlines  of  the  ^laccabean  age  are  delineated  by 
Ewald  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  with  a  greater  freedom  than 
we  observe  elsewhere  from  those  peculiar  theories  which 
present  so  strong  a  temptation  to  an  historian,  such  as  Ewald, 
to  distort  the  facts  which  he  undertakes  to  narrate.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  sketch  is  also  given  by  him  of  the  origin  and 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
Essenes,  or  Essees,  as  Ewald  designates  them,  Avho  constituted 
the  three  leading  Jewish  schools,  which  arose  within  the 
Hagiocracy  ;  whilst  the  concluding  pages  of  the  fifth  volume 
of  this  great  work  are  devoted  to  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  to  a  short  account  of  the  development  of 
Jewish  nationality,  literature,  and  science,  in  the  later  Greek 
age.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  direct  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Romans  over  Judea,  and  with  it  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  we  are  again  compelled  to  express  our  conviction 
that  Ewald  leaves  his  readers  in  utter  darkness  respecting  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  which  he  undertook  to  solve,  viz., 
how  it  was  that  a  religion,  the  incessant  deterioration  of  which 
in  its  latest  period  is  here  sketched  in  so  graphic  a  manner, 
ended  in  the  development  of  one  which  was  perfect ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  it  was  that  as  the  result  of  a  continuously 
progressive  course  of  development,  the  Jews — having  aspired 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  successive  stages  of  their  history 
to  the  attainment  of  ‘  a  perfect  religion  ’ — were  ultimately 
successful  in  the  realisation  of  the  object  at  which  they  aimed. 

Neither,  on  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  elabo¬ 
rate  and  ingenious  theories  with  which  these  volumes  abound, 
do  we  feel  that  we  have  met  with  any  arguments  which  are 
calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  great  outlines  of  the 
historical  creed  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church  res¬ 
pecting  the  composition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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On  the  contrary,  whilst  we  entirely  agree  with  the  late  Dean 
Mihnan  that  Ewald’s  ‘  History  of  the  Children  of  Israel  ’  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  ‘  a  wonderful  work  ’ — a  work  which 
‘  no  one  can  read  without  instruction,’  few  without  admiration 
of  ‘  the  singular  acuteness,’  ‘  the  indefatigable  industry,’  ‘  the 
‘  universal  erudition  ’  of  the  writer — we  think  that  the  same 
result  must  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
and  impartial  student  of  sacred  history  which  Dean  Milman 
describes  in  the  words  which  follow  : — ‘  I  must  confess  that  I 
‘  read  Ewald  ever  with  increasing  wonder  at  his  unparalleled 
‘  ingenuity,  his  surpassing  learning,  but  usually  Avith  decreasing 
‘  conviction.'  As  a  book  not  only  of  reference  but  also  of  study 
for  the  Biblical  student,  Ewald’s  ‘  History  of  Israel  ’  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  superseded.  As  regards  his  j)eculiar  theories, 
we  look  upon  them  as  virtually  buried  in  the  grave  of 'their 
learned  and  lamented  author. 

Those  only  Avho  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
EAvald’s  style  Avill  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  Avhich  English  scholars  owe  to  his  able  and  accomplished 
editors  and  translators.  Whilst  regretting,  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances,  that  the  complications  of  the  original  are  not  wholly 
removed  from  the  English  version,  Ave  are  much  more  disi)Osed 
to  admire  the  clearness  and  general  intelligibility  of  the 
translation  than  to  animadvert  upon  minute  and  occasional 
blemishes  in  it.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
majority  even  of  those  Avho  are  capable  of  mastering  the  Avork 
in  its  original  form — and  such  readers  do  not  form  a  very 
numerous  class — Avill  prefer  to  study  it  in  that  garb  in  which 
Professor  Martineau  and  Mr.  Carpenter  have  clothed  it. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  ArchceoJogy  of  Rome.  By  John  Henry 
Parker,  C.B.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  London:  1875. 

2.  La  Vita  di  Nino  Bixio,  narrata  da  Giuseppe  Guerzoni. 
Firenze;  1875. 


3.  K Italia  Economica  nel  1873. 
Roma:  1874. 


Pubblicazione  Ufficiale. 


4.  Stato  Attuale  della  Finanza  in  Italia.  Per  Francesco 
Balearini.  Imola:  1874. 

5.  I  Dialetti  (V Italia.  Letture  Pubbliche  di  Antonio  Zoncada. 
Pavia:  1875. 


.  Documenti  relativi  al  Progetto  di  legge  per  V applicazione  dei 
provvedimenti  straordinari  di  puhblica  sicurezza  presentati 
alia  Camera  del  Minifttro  deirinternu  (Cantelli).  Tornata 


del  5  Maggio  1875. 


Lettere  Meridionali.  Di  Signor  Pasquale  Villari. 
Published  in  L’Opinione  newspaper  in  March  and  April 
1875. 


EAR  by  year,  the  pilgrimage  which  for  centuries  past  has 
had  its  point  of  arrival  at  Rome  proceeds  thither,  proving 
constantly  more  true  the  old  saying  as  to  the  jdace  to  which 
all  roads  lead,  while  the  roads  to  which  the  saying  refers  are 
yearly  multiplied.  There  is  generally  something  vulgarising 
in  the  effect  of  such  indiscriminate  worship  on  the  object  of  it. 
A  crowd  of  cockneys  or  a  swarm  of  Parisians  can  hardly  settle 
on  a  place  without  somewhat  interfering  with  its  attractions, 
and  when  to  these  are  added  alt  the  shoddy  aristocracy  of  ‘  the 
‘  States  ’  and  all  the  swagger  of  victorious  Berlin,  it  might  be 
thought  that  even  Rome  Avould  suffer.  But  Rome  is  too  vast 
and  too  historical  to  be  affected  by  incursions  like  these.  She 
has  survived  Attila  and  Genseric,  and  will  not  fall  before  an 
inroad  of  Cook’s  Tourists  or  English  Paedobaptists.*  And 
yet  there  is  something  very  droll  in  the  way  in  which  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  tourists  inundate  the  Eternal  City,  and  how, 
when  there,  they  mount  high  as  the  lantern  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 


*  Besides  Father  Gavazzi’s  dock,  there  are  now  congregations  of 
Waldensian 8,  English  Episcopalians  both  Decorated  and  Perpendicular, 
American  Episcopalians,  who  arc  building  a  church  of  beautiful  pro¬ 
portions  and  elaborate  design,  Presbyterians,  and  last  of  all.  Baptists, 
who  this  spring  celebrated  the  opening  of  their  chapel  with  unusual 
splendour,  having  imported  a  high  priest  from  England,  with  several 
van-loads  of  what  the  Koman  newspapers  called  ‘  the  faithful,’  to  do 
honour  to  the  inauguration. 
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dive  down  into  aqueducts,  catacombs,  and  even  sewers.  Twice  a 
week  during  the  winter  and  spring,  an  enterprising  archajologist 
sallies  forth  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  followers.  There  are  to 
be  seen  English  clergy  with  that  peculiar  form  of  wide-awake 
hat,  which,  if  Convocation  do  not  interfere,  or  the  Bishops 

Prohibit  its  use,  will  certainly  end  in  securing  the  object  which 
Ir.  Miall  compasses  by  a  different  method — strong-minded 
w'omen  of  the  stouter  sort,  some  with  pug-dogs,  all  with 
spectacles — enthusiastic  young  ladies,  who  form  a  charmed 
and  charming  circle  round  the  lecturer — and  a  few  steady 
pursuers  of  the  object  in  view,  or  not  in  view  except  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  be  it  Servian  wall.  Imperial  aqueduct,  or  brick¬ 
work  of  Nero.  The  lecturer,  for  such  he  is,  halts  in  some 
by-street,  ascends  the  step  of  one  of  the  houses,  holds  up  his 
umbrella  as  a  preaching  friar  holds  a  crucifix,  and  proceeds  to 
dilate  on  the  piece  of  antiquity,  visible  or  buried,  a  supposed 
proximity  to  which  has  caused  his  halt.  Note-books  are  pro¬ 
duced,  there  is  a  silence,  and  he  begins  his  sermon  on  the  text 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  The  inhabitants  of  the  street,  Vicolo 
della  Concezione  Immacolata,  or  whatever  the  dirty  slum  may 
be  called,  crowd  out  of  their  doors  in  Italian  fashion,  and 
ejaculate  in  the  phrases  of  their  country  that  it  must  of  needs 
be  ‘  a  function.’  And  ‘  a  function’  it  is,  though  not  of  a  kind 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  worship  of 
Art  and  Antiquity  is  a  real  worship,  though  confined  in  great 
measure  to  strangers  in  Rome,  and  not  popular  with  the 
natives.  And  it  has  produced  some  remarkable  results.  Pro¬ 
bably  more  has  been  done  within  the  last  tw’elve  years  in  the 
investigation  and  identification  of  the  buried  relics  of  old 
Rome,  mainly  by  the  activity  of  one  or  two  Englishmen,  than 
had  ever  been  done  in  all  preceding  times.  And  though  to 
accept  all  Mr.  Parker’s  conclusions  requires  a  more  robust 
faith  in  the  literal  truth  of  early  Roman  legends  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  men  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  Niebuhr  and  Niebuhr’s  followers,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  unearthing  much  which  had  been 
buried  before,  and  which  is  now  in  many  cases  buried  again — 
the  way  in  which  he  has  deduced  the  age  of  each  building  from 
its  construction  and  material  peculiarities,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  applied  the  science  of  what  may  be  called  com¬ 
parative  archasology  to  elucidate  the  plan  of  Roman  wall¬ 
building,  are  alike  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  adoption  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
Italy  has  taken  place  at  a  time  of  archaeological  activity ;  for 
otherwise,  many  objects  of  great  interest  which  the  urban  im- 
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provements  have  brought  to  light  even  while  compelling  their 
destruction,  Avould  never  have  been  noticed,  or  if  noticed 
would  not  have  been  understood.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
various  works  of  drainage,  excavation,  and  levelling  which  go 
on  under  municipal  authority  at  Rome,  are  carefully  watched 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  due  note  is  taken  of 
all  that  is  found  as  well  as  of  all,  unfortunately  a  good  deal, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy.  Within  the  last  year,  a 
lithographed  plan  of  Rome  has  been  published,  containing  not 
only  the  existing  streets,  but,  marked  in  red,  all  those  new  con¬ 
structions  as  Avell  as  all  the  t/cstructions  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Municipality.  From  this  plan  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  space  not  much  less  than  half  as  large  as  the 
existing  city  is  proposed  to  be  covered  by  new  streets.  Some 
of  these  are  already  built,  others,  the  Via  Nazionale  for 
example,  in  course  of  construction  at  one  end  before  the  other 
end  has  yet  been  mapped  out,  while  the  drainage  and  footways 
of  many  are  more  or  less  advanced  towards  completion.  We 
are  now  referring  only  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  adjoins 
existing  streets,  for,  counting  also  the  new  town  which  it  is 
proposed  to  create  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  in  the 
meadows  beloAV  the  Vatican,  and  the  commercial  quarter  which 
is  to  rise  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner  on  the  left  bank, 
the  area  of  buildings  bids  fair  to  be  almost  doubled.  In  fact, 
Rome,  having  during  post-imperial  times  slipped  down  more 
or  less  from  all  her  so-called  hills  except  the  smallest  though 
most  important,  into  the  valley  by  the  river-side,  the  Cam[)us 
Martins  of  old,  is  now  climbing  back  again  and  re-occupying 
her  position  on  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Caelian. 
We  use  the  phrase  ‘so-called  ’  in  reference  to  three  of  the  hills 
of  Rome,  which  are  in  fact  no  hills  at  all,  but  simple  continu¬ 
ations  of  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cam{)agna,  running  down 
towards  the  Tiber,  and  split  up  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  as  they 
approach  it.  And  the  fact  that  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  and 
the  Esquiline  were  promontories,  and  not  detached  hills,  affords 
the  reason  why  one  great  work  of  antiquity  which  is  now 
being  rapidly  demolished,  the  Agger  of  Servius,  was  ever 
constructed.  So  long  as  ‘  that  cluster  of  village  communities 
‘  which  was  eventually  to  rule  the  world  ’  consisted  of  only 
four,  settled,  if  they  ever  were  so,  on  the  Aventine,  the 
Caelian,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Capitol,  it  was  easy  by  scarping 
the  outside  cliffs  of  each  as  has  been  done,  and  by  building 
short  walls  across  the  valleys  between,  to  form  a  kind  of  four¬ 
fold  citadel;  but  when  the  other  three  hills  were  added,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another  kind  of  fortifica- 
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tion,  running  not  across  a  valley,  for  there  was  none,  but  across 
high  table-land  from  the  end  of  the  last  cliff  of  the  Quirinal 
on  the  NE.  to  the  end  of  the  last  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  on  the 
E.  of  the  city,  so  enclosing  the  E.  side,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  practically  defenceless,  as  being  on  a  level,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  vast  plain  or  Campagna  beyond.*  This  was 
done  by  this  Agger,  which  one  cannot  help  sighing  over  as  it 
disappears  day  by  day,  to  make  room  for  streets  and  squax'es 
of  modern  pattern,  and  for  the  sidings  and  warehouses  of  a 
daily  more  crowded  terminus. 

The  Aurelian  walls,  as  is  well  known,  contain  vast  spaces 
entirely  devoid  of  building.  The  Aventine  has  little  upon  it 
except  churches  and  monasteries.  The  Palatine  is  a  huge 
congeries  of  ruins,  one  palace  built  on  the  top  of  another,  till 
the  substructions  are  buried  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the 
present  surface.  Much  of  the  Caelian  uud  Esquiline  are,  or 
till  lately  were,  mere  vineyards,  while  the  modern  city  stands 
much  of  it  to  the  north  of  all  the  seven  famous  hills,  and  about 
one-third  of  it  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  altogether.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  a  broad  band  running  through  Koine  from  east 
to  west  that  is  common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  cities,  for 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was  little  except 
public  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martins,  a  part  which  is  now 
crowded  with  streets,  and  which  makes  up  a  large  jiroportion 
of  the  present  capital.  Ancient  Korne  was  mostly  to  the  south 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  while  modern  Rome  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  the  north.  But  by  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
the  whole  space  occupied  which  is  now  contained  within  the 
walls,  and  at  present  there  are  whole  square  miles  of  room 
still  unoccupied  except  by  gardens  and  vineyards. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  new  capital  has  plenty  of  room, 
even  within  its  old  walls,  to  extend  itself  to  at  least  double  its 
present  size,  and  as  the  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
some  9,000  souls  yearly,  it  is  well  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  although  a  land  speculation  which  has  been  going  on  for 
years  past  will  probably  prevent  any  rapid  increase  of  houses 
beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the  citizens,!  who,  however,  now 

•  The  visitor  to  Rome  may  remember  that  as  he  steams  into  the 
railway  station  he  crosses  the  site  of  the  Agger  of  Serviua  at  an  acute 
angle,  having  it  to  his  left  before  he  enters  the  station  and  to  his  right 
at  the  station  itself.  The  railway  runs  SE.  and  NW.,  the  Agger,  front 
S.  to  N. 

t  Mr.  Spithdver,  the  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  bought, 
about  five  years  since,  a  vineyard  consi.sting  of  some  forty  acres  of 
ground  abutting  on  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  (the  street  which  leads 
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count  up  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  not  a  large 
number  to  inhabit  a  city  which  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  is 
calculated  to  have  held  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
though  at  one  time  in  the  middle  ages  its  population  had  sunk 
to  17,000.* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  in  great  cities  the  centres  of 
gravitation  have  altered  at  various  epochs  of  their  history. 
Thus,  in  London,  the  fashionable  quarter  is  constantly  moving 
further  West,  so  that  streets  and  whole  quarters  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  abode  of  the 
highest  ranks  are  now'  the  refuge  of  the  lowest,  while  a  new 
London  spreads  its  innumerable  squares  and  ‘  gates  ’  and 
terraces  over  fields  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  sacred  to 
strawberries  and  potherbs.  The  population  of  Rome  has  had 
two  distinct  and  distant  points  of  attraction ;  in  Republican 
and  Imperial  times  the  Capitol,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Vati¬ 
can,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  speaking,  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo ;  while  for  the  future  it  seems  as  if  they  would  be 
more  and  more  drawn  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quirinal. 
Not,  however,  that  the  English  colony  in  Rome  is  ever  likely 
to  shift  its  quarters.  The  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets  have  attractions  for  them  which  cannot  be 
rivalled,  and  if  the  truth  had  to  be  confessed,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  allow  that  their  political  sympathies  are  almost  as 
active  towards  the  Pope  as  towards  the  king  of  Italy,  the  fact 
being  that  art  and  antiquities  and  social  gatherings  engross 
their  attention  far  more  than  public  matters.  The  strangers’ 
gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  an  attraction  to  an 
Italian  if  he  understands  our  language,  though  even  there  it 
is  difficult  to  hear  although  not  to  see ;  but  the  tribunes  in  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  are  set  apart  for  visitors 
have  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  nearly  out  of  earshot 
and  of  being  placed  behind  the  Ministerial  bench,  so  high 
up,  moreover,  that  only  those  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  front  places  can  see  even  the  back  of  Signor  Minghetti’s 
head.  A  foreigner,  then,  even  with  sharp  ears  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  has  very  little  temptation  to  try  to 
hear  politics,  so  that  if  he  wishes  to  study  them  in  Rome  he  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  newspapers.  And  this  can  be 
done  as  well  in  one  set  of  lodgings  as  in  another.  For  many 
years  to  come,  then,  we  may  safely  prophesy  that  our  succes¬ 
sors  will  be  content  with  that  part  of  Rome  which  in  the  time 

to  the  Porta  Pia).  lie  gave  5,000/.  for  it,  and  he  has  since  been 
offered  and  refused  200,000/.  ! 

*  See  Dyer’s  ‘  lionie,’  and  Illibner’s  ‘  Life  of  Sixtus  V.,’  vol.  ii.  p. 
73,  sqq. 
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of  Sixtus  V.  Avas  the  abode  almost  exclusively  of  the  disreput¬ 
able  classes  of  society,  and  be  proof  against  the  temptation  of 
lovely  views  and  broad  streets  offered  them  in  the  new'  quarter 
of  the  town. 

The  fact  is,  Avhatever  reactionary  loungers  may  say,  that 
the  simple  arts  of  drainage  and  scavengering  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  much  to  the  benefit  of  all  streets,  and  not  least  to  the 
benefit  of  the  English  quarter.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
authors  of  guide-books  to  whine  over  the  closing  of  convents 
as  Mr.  Hare  has  done;  but  to  assert  as  he  does  that  street 
mendicancy  has  increased  is  simply  to  assert  w'hat  is  not  true, 
and  what  anyone  who  remembers  Avhat  Rome  was  in  the  Papal 
times  must  acknowledge  not  to  be  true.  It  is,  of  course,  hope¬ 
less  to  argue  with  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  convents,  and 
no  great  social  change  like  the  abolition  of  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  can  take  place  without  causing  inconvenience,  or  worse, 
to  some  at  least  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  that  change. 
It  Avas  so  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  so 
forty  years  ago  in  the  early  times  of  the  NeAv  Poor  Law,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  so  in  Italy  at  the  present  day.  What, 
how'ever,  must  be  evident  to  an  impartial  observer  is,  not  that 
the  neAv  brooms  have  swept  too  clean,  but  that  they  have  been 
employed  Avith  an  almost  timid  moderation  and  an  overAveening 
sympathy  for  political  rubbish.  When  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  Avas  re-established  after  1848,  banishment,  proscription, 
imprisonment  Avas  the  reAvard  meted  out  by  the  meek  priests  to 
their  political  enemies.  When  Victor  Emmanuel  comes  in  he 
pensions  Papal  employes  by  scores,  and  for  his  pains  endures 
the  pitiless  abuse  of  a  Vatican  press  Avhich  owes  its  freedom  to 
that  Constitution  of  which  he  is  the  representative. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  instance  of  political  moderation 
than  the  laws  which  go  by  the  name  of  Papal  Guarantees,  and 
which  have  lately  formed  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Italian 
Chamber.  By  these  enactments,  passed  May  13,  1871,  im¬ 
mediately  after  Rome  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  (October  9,  1870),  it  Avas  provided  that  the  Pope’s 
person  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable  as  if  he  were  still  a 
sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  honours  should  be  accorded  to 
him.  He  Avas  to  be  alloAved  to  maintain  his  guard,  no  number 
being  specified,*  a  concession  Avhich  some  cautious  patriots 
thought  might  lead  to  civil  war.  He  Avas  to  receive  in  perpetuity 
a  revenue  (Rendita  Papale)  of  3,325,000  lire,  Avhich  if  paid  in 
silver  amounts  to  133,000/.,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 

*  The  Avords  iu  the  Act  are  ‘  il  consueto  numero  di  Guardie  addette 
‘  alia  sna  persona  e  alia  custodia  dei  palazzi.’ 
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is  not  far  short  of  125,000/.,  together  with  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  Vatican,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (where  he  is  now  build¬ 
ing  Ids  own  tomb),  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  with  the 
buildings,  gardens,  and  lands  attached  thereto.  His  conclaves 
and  councils  were  to  be  under  State  protection,  and  he  was  to 
have  power  to  affix  encyclicals  and  excommunications  to  the 
doors  of  churches — a  right  of  which  he  has  availed  himself 
during  the  present  year  by  publishing  an  appendix  to  the 
‘  Index  Exj)urgatorius,’  containing,  among  other  books,  works 
by  Darwin  and  ,1.  S.  Mill.  He  was  to  have  a  separate  post- 
office  and  a  separate  telegraph  wire,  free  of  expense.  So  much 
for  his  personal  convenience ;  but  this  was  not  all.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  bound  itself  to  abolish  what  was  called  the  appeal  ‘  ab 
‘  abusu,’  and  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  ci\dl  power  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  clerical  extravagancies.  Priests  were  to 
have  unlimited  power  of  meeting,  and  the  rights  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  patronage  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Government  were 
thenceforward  to  be  renounced,  including  in  the  case  of  bishops 
the  abolition  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  royal  ‘  placet  ’  anti 
the  royal  ‘exequatur,’  the  practical  result  of  which,  as  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  debates  of  last  session,  would  be  that  the  State 
would  sanction  the  apj)ointment  of  the  inferior  clergy  by  bishops 
as  to  whose  ap])ointment  they  had  no  option  whatever.* 

It  might  be  thought  by  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
quotations  from  the  speeches  of  his  Holiness,  that  there  had 
been  provocation  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  a  far  more  phleg¬ 
matic  race  than  the  Italian;. but  the  Italian  race  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  its  high  spirit  than  for  its  patience,  and  the 
Government  of  Italy,  representing  that  patience,  is  content  to 
wait.  Rome,  which  was  not  built  in  a  day,  requires  more  than 
anything  time  and  quiet  for  its  reconstruction.  If  prudence 
and  moderation  will  secure  this  time  and  this  quiet,  it  will  be 
secured,  for  the  manner  in  which  theoretical  views  have  been 
made  second  to  practical  objects  even  by  the  most  ardent  among 
Italian  politicians  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  time.  Years 
ago,  the  character  of  Italian  patriotism  was  what  is  now 
called  Intransigente ;  but,  in  proportion  with  the  chances  of 
success,  has  grown  the  desire  to  subordinate  private  opinions 
to  public  objects,  and  now  that  the  liberty  and  unification  of 
Italy  is  an  accomplished  fact,  her  statesmen  seem  more  apt  to  err 
on  the  side  of  time-serving  than  on  the  side  of  impracticability; 
in  fact,  the  Italian  journals,  at  this  time,  are  engaged  in  proving. 


*  Speech  of  Signor  Gucrrieri-Gonzaga  in  the  Camera  dei  Deputati, 
May  5,  1875. 
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by  elaborate  references  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Government  to 
those  bishops  vrho  have  not  applied  for  the  exequatur,  that 
there  is  no  ‘  clericalismo  ’  to  accuse  it  of,  and  the  ‘  Opinione  ’ 
appeals  to  the  language  of  the  clerical  journals  to  prove  that 
no  love  is  lost  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.* 

And  it  is  not  a  Cavour  or  an  Azeglio  only  of  whom  this  can 
be  said.  Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  more  intractable  spirit 
than  Nino  Bixio.  His  life,  written  in  blazing  words  by  his 
friend  and  fellow-soldier  Guerzoni,  lately  a  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Palermo,  shows  this  on  every  page.  Son  of 
a  Genoese  tradesman,  he  was  the  naughtiest  of  all  naughty 
boys.  He  quarrelled  with  his  faihily,  threw  inkstands  at  his 
schoolmaster,  was  the  terror  of  the  school,  went  to  sea,  deserted 
from  his  ship  and  was  nearly  starved  somewhere  in  South 
America,  got  home  somehow  or  other,  and  was  finally  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  family  and  wandered  for  months  as  a 
vagabond  in  the  streets  of  Genoa.  Last  of  all,  he  was  forced 
into  the  Sardinian  navy,  and  first  learnt  some  obedience  by  a 
five  years’  service  on  board  the  ‘  Gulnara.’  But  his  escapades 
were  not  at  an  end.  He  went  to  sea  again  with  two  friends  in 
an  American  ship  Avhose  captain  was  what  the  biographer  calls 
a  Quaker,  although  we  doubt  if  any  member  of  that  Society 
ever  Avent  to  sea  Avillingly,  except  as  an  emigrant.  Singing 
and  w'histling  were  forbidden ;  prayers  and  meditations  occupied 
the  Sunday  ;  the  Puritan  atmosphere  Avas  too  much  for  Bixio  ; 
he  executed  his  favourite  strategic  movement,  SAvam  ashore  in 
Sumatra,  Avas  taken  prisoner,  narroAvly  escaped  having  to  turn 
Mohammedan,  Avas  rescued  just  in  time,  and  returned  some¬ 
where  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1847,  tried  by  adversity, 
but  still  not  tamed.  A  leader  amongst  the  most  ardent  poli¬ 
ticians  in  Genoa,  he  scorned  moderation  and  carried  the  tri¬ 
colour  flag  at  the  head  of  a  republican  procession  which  had  to 
be  dispersed  by  dragoons.  Not  content  with  this,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Palermo  revolution,  he  scaled  the 
pillars  of  the  church  Avhere  the  people  had  assembled  to  give 
thanks  for  the  event,  and  fixed  an  inscription  over  the  gate  in 
a  place  to  Avhich  no  one  but  a  sailor  Avould  have  ventured. 
And  then,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1847,  Avhen  Charles  Albert 
was  making  the  round  of  Genoa  on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
multitudes  bent  on  declaring  Avar,  Bixio,  young  and  active  as  he 
was,  seized  the  king’s  reins  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  and  shouted 
in  his  face  Avords  at  which  it  is  said  the  king  turned  pale  and 
trembled,  ‘  Sire !  pass  the  Ticino.’ 


L’Opinione,  Aug.  12t]i. 
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We  have  no  space  to  recount  the  details  of  Bixio's  stormy 
life.  Through  1848  he  served  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  was 
just  too  late  to  take  any  pai't  in  that  revolt  at  Genoa  which 
General  La  Marmora  put  down  with  such  skill  and  success, 
and  of  which  he  has  given  so  interesting  an  account  in  his 
‘  Episodic  del  Risorgimento  Italiano,’  and  finally  got  to  Rome 
in  time  to  take  a  most  characteristic  part  in  its  defence,  having 
begun  by  forcing  his  way  unarmed  and  alone  into  Oudinot’s 
council  of  war  at  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  denounced  the 
perfidy  which  had  made  him  master  of  that  place,  and  the  act 
of  fratricide  in  Avhich  one  republic  took  arms  against  another. 
But  this  fiery  politician,  blazing  Avith  republican  fury,  pupil  of 
Mazzini,  familiar  of  Garibaldi,  gradually  dropped  his  anti- 
monarchical  tendencies,  and  first  as  a  Avriter  and  editor,  then  as 
a  soldier,  last  as  a  statesman,  became  the  fast  and  abiding 
friend  of  the  Italian  monarchy.  The  unity  of  Italy  Avas  Avith 
him  the  first  thing,  the  form  of  her  government  the  second. 
He  might  be  a  Republican,  but  he  Avas  first  of  all  an  Italian. 
He  cried  no  longer  for  an  impossibility,  for  a  Mazzinian  moon, 
but  accepted  thankfully  the  sober  realities  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

■  A  few  more  AA'ords  as  to  Bixio’s  career,  and  they  shall  be  but 
few.  Having  been  not  only  a  sailor  in  the  Italian  fleet,  but  a 
sailor  in  the  commercial  navy,  being  moreover  a  Genoese  by 
birth,  he  felt  most  strongly — and  Avith  him  convictions  Avere  not 
firm  only  but  convulsive — that  it  AA'as  most  important  to  develope 
by  every  possible  means  the  mercantile  marine.  And  he 
thought  that  no  means  he  could  devise  Avould  be  so  effectual  as 
that  of  building  a  ship  of  large  tonnage  Avhich  should  carry  the 
Italian  flag  into  regions  traversed  in  all  directions  by  American 
and  English  commercial  fleets,  but  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  ships 
of  that  nation  Avho  Avere  the  first  heralds  of  maritime  discovery. 
With  infinite  pains  and  untold  disappointments  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  his  design.  The  ‘  Maddaloni’  Avas  of  3,000  tons 
burden,  and  early  in  July  1873  she  set  forth  from  the  port 
of  Messina  Avith  Bixio  for  her  captain,  bound  for  the  Eastern 
seas.  About  the  middle  of  October  she  arrived  at  Batavia,  and 
Avas  engaged  by  the  Dutch  for  transporting  troops  to  Atchin. 
On  the  voyage  there  Avas  an  outbreak  of  cholera;  first  the  troops 
suffered,  tlien  the  creAv,  and  finally  Bixio  himself  succumbed  to 
the  malady.  There  is  ahvays  something  touching  in  last  letters 
and  last  Avords,  and  the  letter  to  his  Avife,  dictated  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule : — 

‘  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  I  die  Avith  thoughts  of  you,  blessing 
thee  and  my  children.  I  left  the  army  Avhich  I  loved,  and  I  may  say 
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that  I  have  also  left  that  Italy  which  I  loved  so  much,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  as  father  and  husband  I  owed  it  to  thee  and  to  my  children. 

‘  I  have  done  all  1  could  with  the  single  object  of  providing  for  my 
girls  Guiseppina  and  Riccarda  and  my  two  boys  Garibiildi  and  Carailio. 

I  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  give  them  a  good  education,  but  my  life 
fails  me  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  my  countiy,  which  I  have  served 
with  love,  and  my  king,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  whom  I  have  served  and 
loved  as  a  good  king,  will  not  forget  my  family.  ...  I  press  thee 
lovingly  to  my  heart,  with  Guiseppina,  Riccarda,  Garibaldi,  and 
Camillo.  .  .  .  Farewell.’ 

And  then  he  adds  a  few  words  commending  his  family,  whom 
he  leaves  in  want,  to  the  care  of  his  friends.  A  few  more 
hours,  ‘  always  thinking  of  wife  and  children,’  as  his  doctor 
reported,  the  stormy  spirit  sank  away  to  its  repose.  He  left 
no  truer  son  of  Italy  behind  him.  Alike  in  his  virtues  and  his 
failings  he  was  a  worthy  scion  of  that  race  which  unites  in 
itself  the  patient  industry  of  the  German,*  the  dash  and  fire 
of  the  Frenchman,  with  something  of  the  savage  qualities  of 
less  civilised  nations. 

We  have  instanced  the  example  of  Bixio,  as  of  a  man 
gradually  coming  round  from  his  intransiyente  position,  and 
becoming  a  citizen  thoroughly  loyal  and  attached  to  the  existing 
order  of  things.  Let  us  take  one  other  example — that  of  a  man 
whose  name,  in  spite  of  many  failings  and  much  weakness  of 
character,  will  live  perhaps  as  long  as  the  name  of  any  worthy 
of  the  century.  Need  we  add  that  we  mean  Garibaldi  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  political  society  in  Rome  was 
not  a  little  disturbed  by  a  rumour  that  ‘  the  old  General,’  as 
his  friends  delight  to  call  him,  was  about  to  leave  his  island 
and  invade  the  capital.  The  extreme  party  were  in  ecstasies, 
moderate  politicians  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  hinted  a 
belief  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  stayed  at  home. 
Some  said  that  if  he  came  to  Rome  he  would  not  take  his  seat 
in  the  Chamber,  although  member  for  one  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Others  said  that  he  would 
appear,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  refusing  the  oath.  Both 
sets  of  prophets  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  arrival 
was  a  real  triumph.  Crowds  surrounded  the  railway  station. 
Greater  crowds  thronged  the  streets.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  gain  the  modest  lodging  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  so  great  was  the  concourse  ;  and  after  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  hotel,  from  a  window  of  which  he 

*  ‘  II  dolce  far  niente  degl’  italiani,  almeno  la  dove  io  sono  stato,  e 
*  una  calunnia  atroce.’  Opinion  quoted  by  Signor  Villari  in  his  ‘  Let- 
‘  tere  Meridionali.’ 
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spoke  a  few  words  to  an  immense  multitude  where  the  men 
sobbed  for  joy  and  the  women  held  up  their  children  for  his 
blessing,  some  of  his  w’orshippers,  foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
drag  him  round  the  city,  seized  upon  his  carriage,  the  casket 
from  which  the  jewel  had  been  taken,  and  actually  traversed 
Rome  with  the  empty  vehicle  in  triumphal  procession.  But  if 
Garibaldi’s  arrival  in  Rome  was  a  remarkable  spectacle,  his 
entrance  into  the  Chamber  of  De))utie8  was  a  more  remarkable 
spectacle  still.  On  that  day,  the  House,  as  is  usual,  met  at  two 
o’clock,  but  soon  after  mid-day  every  available  place  in  and 
about  the  Chamber  was  occupied,  and  the  streets  and  open 
places  near  were  crowded  with  spectators.  The  House  met ; 
there  was  a  long  dull  interval  of  formal  business,  and  then  a  long 
dull  speech  to  which  nobody  listened.  It  was  interrupted  by 
sounds  from  without;  some  ushers  opened  a  door  at  the  upper 
end  of  one  of  the  concentric  gangways  by  which  members  get  to 
their  places  ;  the  old  Hero  appeared,  and  crippled  as  he  is  by 
rheumatism,  was  helped  to  his  seat  by  friends.  His  entrance  was 
the  signal  for  a  roar  of  cheers,  the  galleries  utterly  disregarding 
the  president’s  warning,  and  the  ladies  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  cheering  more  vociferously  than  all.  The  only  exception 
was  the  Right,  who  preserved  silence.  But  when,  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  president  called  upon  the  new  member  to  take 
the  oath,  and,  Avhen  taking  off  the  kepi  which  he  always  wears. 
Garibaldi  uttered  the  words  lo  Giuro,  the  Right  vied  with  the 
Left,  and  strangers  vied  with  members  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  applause. 

Here  was  the  man  who,  if  he  had  made  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
impossible,  the  ungovernable  enthusiast,  the  impracticable 
dreamer,  taking  his  place  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers, 
and  swearing  allegiance  to  a  constitutional  king.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  anxiety.  Would  he  not  make  some  foolish 
speech,  which,  if  it  did  not  provoke  unhappy  consequences, 
might  at  least  cause  the  enemies  of  the  political  Israel  to  blas¬ 
pheme  ?  What  were  his  objects  in  thus  qualifying  himself  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  ?  Anxiety  was  soon  at  an  end.  His 
objects  might  be  to  Some  extent  visionary  ;  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  divert  the  Tiber,  to  irrigate  the  Campagna,  to 
make  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Fiumicino;  but,  at  all  events, 
these  are  the  only  objects  he  disclosed ;  and  almost  the  only 
speeches  he  made  in  the  Chamber  were  a  very  short  one  in 
which  he  supported  Signor  de  St.  Bon  (the  Ward-Hunt  of  the 
Minghetti  administration)  in  a  very  sensible  project  for  getting 
rid  of  useless  iron-clads,  and  a  second  in  explanation  of  his 
Tiber  scheme. 
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When  we  see  facts  like  these,  who  can  despair  of  Italy  for  ^ 

the  future  ?  And  yet  there  is  a  hard  task  before  the  country,  ^ 

and  many  years  must  elapse  ere  the  results  of  centuries  of 
misgovernment  disappear — not  only  of  one  form  of  misgovern- 
ment,  but  of  many.  The  first  difficulty  for  Italian  patriots 
has  all  along  been  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  a  ‘  geographical 
‘  expression  ’  that  they  arc  for  the  future  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  fellow-subjects  of  one  monarchy.  What  has  a  Sicilian 
peasant  in  common  with  a  Tuscan  or  a  Piedmontese  ?  Their 
very  language  is  not  the  same,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
difference  of  patois  has  led  to  the  use  in  the  army  of  a  kind  of 
dialect  which  is  not  the  Italian  of  any.part  of  Italy,  but  a  camp- 
lingo  which  all  recruits  pick  up  and  use  in  common.  Even 
the  words  of  command  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  given  in  this 
new  tongue,  which,  like  the  pigeon-English  of  the  Chinese 
ports,  has  nothing  but  convenience  to  recommend  it,  being  in 
truth  a  barbarous  jargon  without  that  histori(;al  interest  which 
more  or  less  attaches  to  every  prominent  form  of  speech. 

Italian  glossologists  distinguish  no  less  than  eight  families  of 
dialects — Carinthian,  Venetian,  Gallo-Italic,  Ligurian,  Tusco- 
Latin,  Sainnite-Iapygian,  Lucano-Sicilian,  and  those  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  ;  and  these  eight  families  are  said  to  divide 
themselves  into  not  less  than  forty  distinct  forms  of  speech. 

Where  Gallic  influence  has  prevailed,  for  example  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  there  is  a  nasal  accent  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  the  diphthongs  eu  and  ou  come  into  use,  with  the  same  sound 
as  in  French.  Naples  and  South  Italy  generally  have  retained 
not  a  few  Greek  words, such  as  catarnoros,  a  sluggard  {KaTo,  fiiopos, 
downright  dolt),  buttard  (Sorrjp),  a  shepherd,  unnare  pede  cata 
pede  ioT  andare  lentamente\  nor  are  similar  examples  wanting 
in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Latin,  pure  and  simple,  appears  to 
have  lingered  in  the  provinces  after  it  had  died  out  in  Rome ; 
and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  there  are  still  extant  popular 
songs  and  hymns  wlvich  are  at  once  Latin  and  Sard.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  strong  Tuscan  element  in  the  speech  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  derived,  as  well  as  the  Latin  element — so  Signor  Zoncada 
thinks — from  the  fact  that  as  in  Roman,  so  in  mediaeval  times, 
that  island  was  used  as  a  place  to  which  Roman  and  Tuscan 
criminals  respectively  were  banished.  In  Sicily,  too,  there  are 
survivals  of  classical  Latin  which  have  long  since  died  out  of 
Italian  speech — vetari  for  proibere,  letu  for  allegro,  fatu  for 
destino ;  while  the  whole  of  South  Italy,  with  great  variations 
of  dialect,  ‘  some  of  which  to  an  educated  ear  sound  little  less 
‘  than  savage,’  have  a  kind  of  sing-song  accent,  ‘  una  continuata 
‘  cantilena,’  which  Signor  Zoncada  attributes  to  the  Greek 
VOL.  CXLII.  NO.  CCXC.  K  K 
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element  which  prevails  in  the  population  of  those  parts,  not 
unmixed,  however,  with  relics  of  a  Phcenician,  Saracenic,  or 
Byzantine  character. 

No  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  what  Max  Muller  calls  the 
Science  of  Language  would  wish,  sentimentally  speaking,  that 
ther,e  old  forms  of  speech  should  disappear,  still  less  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  United  States  of  America  should 
happen  in  Italy,  and  that  the  more  objectionable  of  the  dialectic 

Peculiarities  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  new  common  language. 

'he  strident  nasal  bray  of  ordinary  Yankee  speech  grates  on 
an  English  ear  as  the  most  distinct  antithesis  to  music  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  grief  to  all  lovers  of  sweet  sounds  if  the  ‘  lingua 
‘  Toscana  in  bocca  Romana  ’  had  to  give  way  under  Mr. 
Darwin’s  law  to  the  harsh  tones  of  subalpine  vocalisation. 

Still,  the  first  object  is  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  the  best 
defence,  and,  as  we  think,  in  many  respects  a  successful  de¬ 
fence,  of  the  large  numbers  of  her  army  is  this,  that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  peasants  of  the  provinces  be  so  well  taught 
feelings  of  nationality,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  taught 
their  letters,  as  by  military  service.  We  believe  we  are  not 
wrong  in  the  assertion  that  the  peasants  themselves  look  to  the 
*  levy  ’  as  a  means  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that  both  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers  are  assiduously  taught  while  attached  to  the 
colours ;  and  when  the  statistics  of  ‘  analphnbetism,’  as  they 
call  it,  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  cannot  well  be 
too  many  schoolmasters  at  w6rk  in  Italy.  The  crass  ignorance 
of  the  people  is  defence  enough,  were  any  wanting,  for  a  change 
of  rulers  which  cannot  but  result  in  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  races  who  have  been  systematically  and  for  centuries  kept 
in  darkness. 

The  census  of  1871  *  gives  the  following  percentage  propor¬ 
tion  of  ‘  analfabeti  ’  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  all  ages  and  sexes  included : — 


Piedmont  . 

.  5009 

Campania  . 

.  82-44 

Lombardy  . 

.  53-32 

Umbria 

.  82-65 

Liguria 

.  62-17 

Abruzzi 

.  85-87 

Venetia 

.  69-95 

Apulia 

.  86-56 

Latium 

.  70-67 

Calabria 

.  87-05 

Tuscany 

.  72-44 

Sicily 

.  87-22 

Emilia 

.  75-08 

Sardinia 

.  87-98 

The  Marches 

.  81-56 

Basilicata  . 

.  89-58 

The  average  of  the  kingdom  being  a  little  under  73  per  cent. 


*  ‘L’ltalia  Economica  nel  1873.’  2*Edizione.  Roma,  Barbera,  1874, 
pp.  114-125. 
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It  is  true  that  this  list  is  a  history  of  past  shortcomings,  and 
that  when  we  turn  to  the  statement  which  applies  to  those 
between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age  it  is  less  discouraging, 
for  in  Piedmont  we  find  under  26  per  cent,  of  males,  and 
under  .32  per  cent,  of  females,  or  roughly  one  in  four,  boys 
and  young  men,  and  one  in  three,  girls  and  young  women, 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Still,  for  persons  of  a  similar  age 
in  the  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  in  all  continental  Italy  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Ancona  to  Naples,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  the  average  of  ‘  aualfabeti  ’  varies  from  83  to  86  per 
cent.  Compare  these  percentages  with  the  state  of  things  in 
England,*  and  we  see  adequate  reason  for  the  fact  that  the 
estimates  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  1875 
amount  to  upwards  of  23,000,000  of  lire,  or  about  900,000/. 
In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  military  schools,  on  account  of 
which  an  item  of  120,000/.  appears  in  the  war  estimates,  we 
could  wish  that  more  instead  of  less  was  spent  on  primary  in¬ 
struction,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  education  estimate  above 
mentioned  is  applicable. 

At  the  same  time,  matters  are  improving.  Between  the 
years  1866  and  1871  there  is  a  diminution  of  about  two  per 
cent  in  the  ‘  illiterates  ’  who  married  in  those  years.  Signing 
the  name  at  marriage  is,  we  know,  a  nervous  process,  and  it  is 
well  understood  in  England  that  many  couples  who  can  write 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  who  have  probably  corresponded 
pretty  freely  before  marriage,  don’t  trust  themselves  to  do  more 
than  affix  a  cross  to  the  register  itself ;  a  practice,  by  the  bye, 
which  is  believed  to  occur  not  unfrequently  and  for  an  obvious 
purpose  in  contested  elections.!  But  as  the  percentage  of 
nervousness  does  not  alter,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  this 
diminution  of  two  per  cent,  shows  a  real  advance  of  instruction. 
Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  of  the  conscripts  bom  in 

*  A  Parliamentary  return  recently  issued  shows  the  number  of 
men  and  women  in  England  and  Wales  who,  on  marrying  in  the  course 
of  the  seven  years  1866-72,  signed  the  marriage  register  with  their 
‘  mark,’  and  did  not  write  their  name.  Among  the  men  the  average 
was  20  2  per  cent.,  but  it  varied  in  the  11  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
from  9’1  per  cent,  in  London,  and  17'0  per  cent,  in  the  South-Eastern 
division,  to  28'8  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern,  and  31’2  per  cent,  in  the 
Welsh  division. 

I  In  Italy  no  man  votes  who  cannot  read  and  write,  who  is  not 
twenty- five  years  old,  and  who  does  not  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
40  lire,  about  30s.  The  number  of  electors  in  1870  was  528,932,  of 
whom  238,448  voted  in  the  election  of  that  year. 


1851,  more  than  43  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  whereas  of 
the  conscripts  of  the  years  1846-41,  only  39  per  cent,  were  in 
that  happy  condition,  w'hile  of  the  conscripts  of  1846,  taken  by 
itself,  64  per  cent,  were  in  the  catalogue  of  ‘  analfabeti.’ 

The  statisticians  of  the  Italian  Government  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  pains  on  exhibiting  not  only  in  figures  but  in 
coloured  maps,  the  proportionate  ignorance,  the  proportionate 
crime,  the  j)roportionate  emigration  as  well  as  the  proportionate 
population  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an 
accurate  and  particular  knowledge  of  these  and  innumerable 
other  facts  as  regards  Italy,  we  heartily  recommend  the  work 
which  we  have  just  quoted.  It  is  remarkable  in  consulting 
those  maps  to  see  what  may  be  fairly  called  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  government  by  priests.  In  want  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  Rome  stands,  it  is  true,  not  among  the  last,  although 
barelj'  above  the  average  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  crimes  against 
the  person — ‘  omicidi,  ferimenti  e  percosse  ’ — Rome,  with  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Aquila  (the  Abruzzi),  stands  disgrace¬ 
fully  first. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Government  of 
Italy  has  been  blind  to  the  necessity  of  army  reform,  or  that 
they  regard  the  numbers  which  they  keep  in  the  ranks  as  any 
cause  of  congratulation.  The  first  object  of  the  existence  of 
an  Italian  army  was  the  defence  of  national  independence  and 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  those  i)rovinces  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  country.  As  each  new 
province  was  annexed  it  came  under  the  law  of  conscription 
as  it  had  existed  in  Piedmont  since  1854.  The  events  of  1866, 
however,  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  in  the  direction  of 
military  reform,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  as  well  as  in  1869, 
projects  were  submitted  to  Parliament  on  the  subject ;  the 
first  by  General  de  Revel,  the  second  by  General  Bertoli- 
Viale,  the  respective  Ministers  at  War  of  those  years.  The 
first  of  these  projects  contemplated  a  peace  establishment  of 
208,000,  and  a  war  establishment  of  570,000  men  ;  the  second 
an  active  establishment  of  425,000,  and  a  reserve  of  198,000 
men.  Neither  projects,  however,  was  examined  by  Parliament, 
still  less  passed  into  law. 

In  1870,  economical  considerations  had  come  to  have  more 
weight,  and  the  Government  of  General  Menabrea,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  eight  years  (1862-69)  a  sum  of  1,929,023,863 
lire,  or  about  seventy-one  millions  sterling,  had  been  spent  on 
the  array  (including,  of  course,  the  cost  of  the  war  of  1866  and 
the  expense  of  providing  breech-loaders),  proposed  to  reduce 
the  army  to  129,000  rank  and  file,  not  including  the  gen- 
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darmerie  {^carabinieri  reali),  who  were  to  be  fixed  at  18,000, 
and  to  introduce  other  reforms  of  an  economical  tendency.  On 
these  projwsals,  however,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  looked 
with  favour ;  while  in  the  midst  of  their  debates  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  Franco-German  war  sent  all  considerations  of 
economy  to  the  winds,  and  necessitated  an  expansion  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  army  expenditure. 

On  the  annexation  of  Rome  in  September  1870,  General 
Ricotti,  the  new  Minister  at  War,  addressed  himself  again  to 
the  problem  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  law  which  received  the  royal  assent  in  July  1871. 
By  that  law  it  Avas  intended  to  raise  the  army  to  not  less  a 
number  in  time  of  war  than  750,000  men,  of  which  500,000 
should  make  up  the  first  army,  effective,  non-effective,  and 
reserve,  and  250,000  make  up  a  second  line  or  provincial  mili¬ 
tia.  To  raise  this  force  some  alterations  were  necessitated  in  the 
law  of  conscription  {recrutamento),  among  Avhich  the  subjection 
of  young  clerical  students  to  military  service  has  been  most 
keenly  debated  during  the  present  year;  and  the  practical  result 
is  that  on  September  30,  1872,  the  Italian  army  consisted  in 
round  numbers  of  543,000  men  belonging  to  the  permanent 
forces,  and  136,000  militia,  a  number  which,  by  alterations  in 
the  law  of  conscription,  has  been  since  considerably  increased. 
Of  these,  however,  officers  included,  only  168,773  are  ‘sotto  le 
‘  armi’ — with  the  colours  ;  the  rest,  including  the  Avhole  of  the 
provincial  militia,  are,  to  the  number  of  511,104,  ‘  in  congedo 
‘  illimitato,’  or  as  we  should  say,  disembodied.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  therefore,  Ave  may  say,  that  the  peace  establishment  con¬ 
sists  of  200,000  men.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  Avar 
time  the  provincial  militia  is  to  feed  the  army  and  assist  it  in 
providing  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  only  summoned  temporarily  for  drill.  It  is  intended 
to  organise  a  further -body  of  men,  ‘  la  Milizia  Stanziata,’  for 
garrison  purposes  in  time  of  Avar,  in  the  nature  of  the  German 
Landsturm,  and  for  all  these  services  the  Finance  Minister 
stipulates  that  the  annual  charge  shall  not  exceed  185  millions 
of  lire,  or  a  little  above  seven  millions  of  our  money. 

Those  Avho  criticise  Italian  i)olitics  are  usually  loud  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  undue  numbers  of  the  army.  Perhaps  the 
events  of  the  last  feAV  years,  not  to  speak  of  the  ‘  scares  ’  of 
the  last  four  months,  may  have  done  something  to  shake  such 
views,  held  hoAvever,  not  alone  by  speculative  politicians  in 
other  countries,  but  also  by  a  strong  minority  in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  The  choice  is  a  choice  of  evils.  On  the  one  side 
a  further  postponement  of  that  much-desired  end  in  Italian 
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finance — to  make  both  ends  meet ;  on  the  other,  the  safety,  or, 
as  some  say,  the  honour  and  influence,  of  the  country. 

‘  L’ultima  lotta  fra  due  Potenze  rivali,’  as  Signor  Ballarini 
observes  in  a  pamphlet  the  name  of  which  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  ‘  h  matrigna  alia  pace,  e  sara  madre  di  una 
‘  nuova  guerra.’  If  such  be  the  case,  and  Franco-German 
livalry  be  in  truth  only  a  cruel  stepmother  to  that  state  of 
peace  which  the  contest  has  produced — much  is  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  the  numbers  and  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  Italian  army.  If  the  burden  of 
expense  be  heavy,  we  may  quote  with  Signor  Ballarini  the  old 
line — 


‘  Tantse  molis  erat  Roinanam  condcre  gentem.’ 


Three  causes  have  combined  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italian 
finance.  To  the  first  of  these,  the  real  or  fancied  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  large  army,  we  have  already  referred.  We  must 
now  say  a  few  tvords  on  the  sister  service,  the  second  of  these 
causes,  before  passing  to  that  Avhich  is  really  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  those  public  works  into  which  as  into  a  gulf  of 
Curtius  countless  treasures  have  to  be  cast  year  after  year, 
while  still  it  yawns  for  more. 

Like  all  other  navies,  the  Italian  fleet  is  passing  through 
ever-new  phases  of  construction,  ruinous  in  expense,  and  with 
no  national  prestige  to  make  the  expense  popular  and  justi¬ 
fiable.  Between  1867  and  1871  no  less  than  twenty-nine  ships 
of  war — screws,  paddle-wheels,  sailing  vessels,  and  tugs,  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  navy  list,  and  during  these  years  the  Navy 
Estimates  amounted  on  an  average  to  not  much  more  than  one 
million  sterling.  In  1871  a  change  of  feeling  arose.  The 
transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome,  an  undefended  city  within 
two  days’  march  of  the  sea ;  and  more  than  this,  the  F ranco- 
Prussian  war,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  expenditure 
in  other  countries,  compelled  an  increase  of  navy  estimates. 
In  1872  they  amounted  to  forty-four  millions  of  lire,  and  in 
1873,  1874,  and  1875  to  nearly  as  much.  It  is  however  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  plans  of  Signor  St.  Bon,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Italian  Admiralty,  will  result  in  providing  a  navy  of  effi¬ 
cient  ships  of  the  newest  i)attei’n.  In  these  plan^  he  has  the 
valuable  support  of  Garibaldi,  who  made  one  of  his  three 
speeches  last  session  in  favour  of  that  sale  of  useless  ships  which 
forms  part  of  Signor  de  St.  Bon’s  projects.  Last  year,  the 
Italian  navy  consisted  of  seventy-two  vessels,  of  which  twenty- 
one  were  iron-clads  and  thirty-five  move  under  steam,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  sale  of  useless  old  ships,  and  by  the  exercise 
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of  general  economy,  considerable  additions  may  be  made  to  the 
existing  force.  Two  iron-clads,  four  steam- vessels,  and  some 
smaller  craft  are  now  on  the  stocks. 

Among  the  first  cares  of  the  new  Government  of  Italy  would 
naturally  come  that  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  for  this  end  nothing  could  conduce  more  effectively 
than  what  are  commonly  called  Public  Works.  New  roads,  new 
bridges,  drainage,  harbours,  piers,  lighthouses,  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  postal  communication,  all  these  things  had  to  be  looked 
to,  and  just  when  the  State  could  worst  afford  it  the  greatest 
expenses  were  to  be  incurred.  About  ten  years  since,  the  State 
took  up  the  question  of  road-making.  By  the  State  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  the  expense  of  the  main  roads,  those  which  form  chains 
of  communication  for  national  purposes.  Where  these  have  been 
superseded  by  railways  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  has 
been  transferred  to  the  provinces,  which  are  also  expected  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  formation  of  local  roads.  In  the  south 
of  Italy  however,  and  in  the  islands,  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
wait  for  local  exertion — so  that  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  roads, 
and  in  Sicily  bridges,  were  built  to  a  great  extent  out  of  State 
funds  ;  three-fourths,  one-half,  or  one-third  of  the  expense  being 
contributed  from  the  public  exchequer.  Up  to  the  end  of  1873, 
9,595  kilometres*  of  national,  and  27,459  kilometres  of  provin¬ 
cial  roads,  were  either  finished,  in  coarse  of  construction,  or  set 
out  for  construction,  about  30,000  kilometres  being  complete. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  whole  system  of  communal,  or  as  we 
should  call  them  parish  roads,  roads  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
localities  to  construct,  and  which  are  more  or  less  subsidised  by 
the  State.  Of  these  there  are  about  11,000  kilometres  finished, 
4,000  in  course  of  construction,  20,000  set  out,  and  24,000 
more  which  are  not  yet  even  set  out,  but  which  are  in  con¬ 
templation.  This  makes  up  a  grand  total  of  nearly  100,000 
kilometres  or  62,500  English  miles.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  then,  that  in  the  twelve  years  between  ISG*!  and  1872 
165  millions  of  lire,  or  about  6J  millions  of  money,  were  spent 
on  roads,  and  that  the  estimate  for  1875  is  upwards  of  23 
millions  of  lire.  The  fact  is,  that  what  in  England  has  taken 
a  century  and  a  half  to  do,  has  in  Italy  been  done,  or  at  least 
more  than  half  done,  in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Moreover, 
in  England,  the  turnpike  roads  were  made  in  almost  every 
case  by  private  enterprise.  People  lent  their  money,  either 
*  hoping  for  nothing  again,’  or  if  they  hoped,  in  many  cases 
getting  nothing,  or  at  all  events  nothing  more  than  interest. 

*  8  kilometres  =  5  English  miles. 
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But  in  Italy,  all  the  arterial  communications  and  many  of  the 
cross  roads  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  out 
of  the  taxes,  not  out  cf  rates  or  private  loans ;  so  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  immediate  and,  as  no  tolls  are  charged,  irrecoverable. 

A  glance  at  the  ma})  of  Italy  will  at  once  prove  to  the  most 
careless  inquirer  that  being  as  she  is  a  mountainous  country, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams  liable  to  sudden  over¬ 
flow,  the  expense  of  keeping  these  streams  within  their  banks, 
and  of  repairing  and  renewing  these  banks  when  damaged  by 
flood,  must,  if  seriously  undertaken,  be  very  costly.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  in  the  thirteen  years  (1860-72)  considerably 
more  than  two  millions  of  our  money  were  expended  for  these 
objects,  of  which  nearly  half  was  charged  to  the  last  four 
years,  Avhile  for  the  Po  alone  not  less  than  a  million  would  be 
required  to  re[)air  the  damage  done  by  the  autumn  floods 
of  the  year  before  last. 

Another  large  cause  of  expense  has  been  the  drainage  of 
lakes  and  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  the  State  have  been  worthily  seconded  by  some  of  her 
richer  sons ;  for  example,  in  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of 
the  Lago  Fucino  Prince  Torlonia  has  already  expended  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  and  the  work,  which  began  in  1854, 
is  not  expected  to  be  finished  for  another  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Italy  being  practicall}  insular,  her  harbours  and  lighthouses 
are  naturally  numerous.  Of  those  of  the  first  class,  including 
Ancona,  Brindisi,  Civita  Vecchia,  Genoa,  Naples,  Leghorn, 
Venice,  Palermo,  and  some  others,  the  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  charged  to  the  extent  of  ^ths  to  the  debit  of  the 
State,  the  remaining  fifth  being  met  by  local  funds.  The 
smaller  ports  and  harbours  are  either  rei)alred  and  lighted  by 
the  State  or  out  of  local  funds,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  the 
inquirer  on  what  ])rinclple  the  distinction  is  made.  In  the 
thirteen  years  before  noticed  (1860-72)  more  than  three 
millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on  these  objects. 

Then  come  the  railways,  of  which  upwards  of  4,000  miles 
existed  at  the  end  of  1872  (besides  another  thousand  miles  in 
course  of  constructi(m),  with  a  gross  traffic  in  tliat  year  of 
nearly  five  millions  of  our  money.  For  the  present  year  the 
estimate  of  expenditure  in  construction  amounts  to  upwards  of 
two  millions,  although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  ex- 
j)ense  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  rejjroductivc,  as  is  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  telegraphic  and  ^)<>stal  service.  For  public  works  of 
all  kinds,  in  the  year  1860-71,  the  whole  expenditure  amounts 
to  1,131  millions  of  lire,  or  about  45  millions  sterling. 

AVc  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  the  reader's  patience 
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in  these  details,  and  our  only  excuse  is  a  desire  to  show  that 
if  Italy  spends  much  she  is  constrained  to  do  so,  and  that  if 
her  finances  are  slow  in  attaining  a  healthy  position  it  is  rather 
her  misfortune  than  her  fault.  The  dream  of  Italian  politicians 
is  the  equalisation  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  deficiency 
began  with  the  consolidation  of  Italy.  Piedmont  had  her 
deficiency  already,  and  each  of  the  added  provinces  contributed 
to  swell  this  deficiency  by  her  own  ju-ivate  want  of  means,  so 
that  in  1861  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  began  business  by  being, 
in  sporting  phrase,  about  twelve  millions  of  money  ‘  to  the 
‘  bad  ’  for  the  service  of  the  year.*  This,  or  a  not  dissimilar, 
state  of  things  lasted  till  1870,  and  in  those  ten  years  the 
public  debt  increased  from  2,400  to  8,700  millions  of  lire,  that 
is  from  somewhat  under  100  to  about  350  millions  of  money. 
Still  there  is  this  hopeful  phase  in  Italian  finance,  that  the 
deficit  diminishes  year  by  year,  or,  at  least,  period  by  period, 
so  that  in  the  last  four  years  (1871-4)  less  than  twenty  millions 
have  been  added  to  the  public  debt  (the  exact  figures  are  486 
millions  of  lire),  whereas  the  average  increase  of  indebtedness 
in  the  ten  previous  years  was  250  millions,  or  100  millions  for 
any  corresponding  j)eriod  of  four  years,  being  five  times  as 
great  as  in  the  last  four  years. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  vast  question 
of  taxation,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  by  stating  very 
shortly  that  while  the  amount  has  increased  between  1862  and 
1873  from  36^  to  about  55  millions  sterling,  the  receipts  have 
risen  from  23  to  52  millions,  though,  of  course,  the  present 
area  of  taxation  is  now  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
first  of  these  years.  This  improvement  seems  to  continue,  for 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  650,000/.  compared  with  1874,  while  the  payments  had 
diminished  by  1,400,000/.,  so  that  the  situation  of  the  Treasury 
was  better  by  two  millions  sterling  than  in  June  1874.  f 

Having  attempted  to  give  our  readers  some  insight  into  the 
present  state  of  Italy — what  she  spends,  what  she  pays,  what 
she  has  in  view  socially  speaking,  let  us  devote  the  few  re¬ 
maining  pages  of  this  Article  to  a  eonsideration  of  some  of  those 


*  ‘  Gli  Htati  deir  Italia  anticii  transniettevano  al  regno  unificato 
‘  I’ereditii  disastrosa  di  oltre  a  100  rnilioni  di  disavanzo  e  di  un  debito 
‘  pubblico  di  lire  2,2.1, 870, 000.’ — L' Italia  Ecohomica,  p.  594. 

t  Our  readers  may  like  to  see  at  a  glance,  and  in  round  numbers, 
the  chief  items  of  the  Italian  Budget  tiiken  from  a  Parliamentary 
Return  of  the  last  .session  (‘  Atti  Parlamentari,’  Sessione  del  1874-75, 
No.  96,  p.  47-48) 
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social  difficulties  with  which  she  has  to  contend ;  difficulties 
if  not  in  form  at  all  events  in  substance,  inherited  from  the 
communities  which  she  has  united  in  herself,  and  directly 
ascribable  to  the  misgovermnent  under  which  those  communi¬ 
ties  had  so  long  groaned. 

To  begin  with  a  small  difficulty,  and  yet  a  very  real  one. 
In  the  Italian  estimates  for  this  year  we  find  an  item  of 
25,000/.  sterling  for  stamped  paper,  stamping  machines  and 
punches.  This  is  not  a  large  amount  it  is  true,  but  it  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  as  in  England,  so  in  Italy,  invoices,  trades¬ 
men’s  bills,  hotel  charges,  and  the  like  are  by  law  to  be  re¬ 
ceipted  on  a  stamp.  In  England  it  is  a  veiy  rare  thing  for  a 
tradesman  to  omit  affixing  the  stamp  where  the  law  requires  it. 
In  a  residence  of  many  months  in  Italy  the  Avriter  can  affirm 
that  never  except  in  one  case,  that  of  a  hotel  bill,  did  he  ever 
see  the  law  obeyed.  So  again  in  the  matter  of  the  income 
tax,  its  evasion,  unless  we  are  wrongly  informed,  is  almost  the 
rule  amongst  Italian  tradesmen.  Tliese  are,  of  course,  signs 
of  low  political  morality,  not  that  ours  is  too  high  in  England, 
though  Ave  are  at  all  events  better,  perhaps  mainly  through 
habit,  than  our  Italian  imitators.  But  this  low  political 
morality  makes  certain  taxes  unproductive  or  impossible,  and 
so  increases  the  difficulties  Avhich  beset  Italian  finance. 

Another  difficulty  strikes  us,  of  a  very  different  nature — the 
difficulty  Avhich  exists  in  carrying  out  any  criminal  procedure. 


Lire. 

Founds  sterling. 

Land  and  house  tax  . 

186,000,000 

7,440,000 

Income  tax 

179,000,000 

7,.l  60,000 

Grist  tax  . 

73,000,000 

2,920,000 

Stamps  and  taxes 

141,000,000 

5,640,000 

Import  duties  . 

101,000,000 

4,040.000 

Octroi 

58,000,000 

2,320,000 

Government  monopolies, 
tobacco  and  salt 

167,000,000 

6,680,000 

State  lotteries  . 

Crown  lands 

Miscellaneous,  including 

79,000,000 

65,000,000 

3,160,000 

2,600,000 

Post  office,  railways, 
fines,  fees,  and  other 

87,000,000 

3,480,000 

small  items,  say 

1,136,000,000 

45,440,000 

These  are  the  ordinary  taxes,  the  income  of  the  year  is  some  seven 
millions  larger,  from  extraordinary  receipts  and  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  Church  lands. 
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A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  last  year  in  Rome.  About 
the  beginning  of  February  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Capitale,’  a  radi¬ 
cal  newspaper,  was  assassinated  at  his  desk.  The  murderer 
was  caught  flagrante  delicto,  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt 
about  the  transaction  itself,  but  the  police  thought  justly,  as 
the  murderer  and  his  victim  were  unknown  to  each  other,  that 
there  Avas  some  other  person  implicated.  To  trace  this  accom¬ 
plice,  and  further  to  trace  his  motives,  they  spent  months  in 
preliminary  examinations,  and  which  Avere  not  concluded  till 
May  25th.  Conceive  of  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate 
taking  four  months  before  committing  any  similar  criminal  for 
trial ! 

If,  however,  there  were  no  social  difficulties  in  Italy  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  nature  to  which  Ave  have  referred, 
she  Avould  have  an  easy  task  in  surmounting  them.  What  she 
has  really  to  contend  with  is  a  habit  of  ‘  incivisme  ’  pervading 
the  people,  and  shoAving  itself  in  acts  not  isolated  and,  so  to 
speak,  individual,  but  extending  over  large  areas  and  done  by 
Avhole  classes  in  the  country.  Such  are  the  Camorra  at 
Naples,  the  Maffia  in  Sicily,  and  Brigandage  scattered  up  and 
doAvn  the  Avhole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom.  Much 
has  been  Avritten  and  more  been  spoken  on  these  subjects,  but 
perhaps  there  is  nothing,  with  reference  to  the  first  of  these  at 
least,  Avhich  is  more  deserving  of  study  than  some  letters  by 
Signor  Villari,  a  deputy  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  which  aj)- 
pearcd  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Opinione  ’  ncAvspaper  in  the 
course  of  last  spring. 

Signor  Villari  begins  by  the  assertion  that  all  these  three 
plagues  of  Italy  are  the  logical,  natural,  necessary  consequence 
of  a  certain  social  state  of  things,  and  that  Avithout  abolishing 
this  state  of  things  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  the  abolition  of 
these  evils.  But  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  ask  what 
is  the  Camorra  ?  It  is  a  secret  organisation,  spreading  through 
all  classes  of  society.  Its  members  subsist  on  the  labour  of 
others.  It  imposes  taxes.  It  takes  what  it  does  not  pay  for. 
It  directs  the  commission  of  crimes.  It  compels  its  subjects 
to  confess  to  crimes  Avhich  they  never  committed.  It  shields 
criminals  from  justice.  It  plays  its  part  everywhere  and  in 
everything ;  in  the  streets,  in  houses,  in  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment;  interfering  with  labour,  mixing  itself  up  with  crimes, 
taking  a  part  in  every  game,  and  holding  absolute  sway  in  the 
prisons  themselves.  Sometimes,  Avhen  the  whim  seizes  it,  it 
obeys  the  laAA-^,  but  only  for  its  own  purposes  and  to  its  own 
advantage.  Some  time  since  Naples  had  to  be  cleansed  by 
municipal  order.  That  order  Avas  obeyed,  but  only  because 
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it  suited  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Caraorristi.  When  a 
magistrate  ordered  certain  iiouses  and  gardens  to  be  repaired 
and  set  to  rights,  the  Camorra,  unknown  to  him,  combined  with 
his  officials  in  directing  tlic  operation.  And  liow  did  this  law- 
giving  and  lawbreaking  vampyre  come  into  being  ?  Signor 
Villari  tells  us. 

‘  Naples  is  a  place  in  which  the  lowest  classes  find  themselves,  I  will 
not  say  in  the  greatest  wretchedness,  for  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  but 
in  the  greatest  abandonment,  the  deepest  degradation,  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  brutality.  As  against  them,  in  the  Bourbon  regime 
nothing  was  Ibrbidden.  In  the  light  of  day  and  in  the  public  streets  a 
gentleman  {galantuomo)  might  use  his  stick  upon  them  without  fesir  of 
consequences,  as  the  police  always  sided  against  the  poor.  Almsgiving, 
exercised  on  a  large  scsile  by  private  persons,  by  convents  with  their 
doles  of  soup,  by  charitable  institutions,  and  by  the  Government  itself 
with  its  distributions  of  bread,  only  nourished  this  wretchedness  and 
gave  it  permanence.  And  so  the  Camorra  sprang  up  as  a  matter  of 
course  amongst  the  people,  became  their  niitural  ruler,  got  favoured  and 
upheld  by  the  Bourbons  as  a  means  of  keeping  order.  It  was  then 
that  the  Camorrist  terrified,  threatened,  and  reigned.  It  was  then 
that  he  took  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  taught  them  to  pick  pockets, 
paying  them  in  coppers  and  keeping  the  results  of  the  theft.  It  was 
then  tlrnt  he  made  of  men  and  of  women  what  he  liked.  The  disease 
once  begun  spread  rapidly.  Once  get  over  the  surprise  at  such  a  sight, 
tyranny  and  violence  ceased  to  appear  criminal  and  were  practised  by 
crowds  who  in  other  social  conditions  would  have  found  their  con¬ 
science  interpose  an  invincible  barrier  to  such  conduct.’ 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  description  supplied  to 
him  by  a  friend,  and  a  most  harrowing  one  it  is,  of  the  daily  life 
of  these  poor  people.  The  courts  in  which  they  burrow  remind 
us  of  Avhat  we  know  of  the  lowest  sinks  of  London  and  Glas¬ 
gow  pauperism — no  air,  no  light,  abundance  of  damp  and  un¬ 
speakable  filth,  the  produce  of  uncounted  years.  Stenches 
which  cannot  be  described,  no  beds,  but  mere  heaps  of  straw, 
each  the  lair  of  a  whole  family,  mat-making  or  chair-mending 
the  only  trades,  and  few  to  practise  even  these,  most  of  the 
wretched  objects  lounging  about  half-naked,  with  no  occupa¬ 
tion  whatever,  or  only  one  occupation  the  most  degraded  of  all. 
He  calculates  that  of  these  inhabitants  of  ‘  fondaci,’  the  local 
name  for  these  cellars,  there  are  little  short  of  10,000. 

liut  it  is  not  only  the  idle  who  are  thus  miserable.  The 
Spagari,  or  tw’ine-makcrs,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  exercise  of  a  trade,  such  as  it  is ;  but  their  habitations  seem 
to  be,  if  possible,  more  vile  than  what  has  been  already  de¬ 
scribed,  their  habits  as  filthy,  and  their  degradation  as  great. 
They  live  in  underground  dens,  barely  lighted,  but  crowded 
with  beds  like  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  And  yet  among  these 
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dregs  there  is  a  difference  of  rank,  and  that  pauper  whose  bed 
gets  a  few  rays  of  light  from  some  hole,  not  to  be  called  a 
window,  looks  down  with  contempt  on  his  neighbour  who 
sleeps  in  utter  darkness.  This  difference  of  rank  is  evidenced 
by  a  difference  of  rent.  The  one  pays  10  lire  a  month,  the 
other  only  25  soldi.  Their  mien  has  more  about  it  of  brutality 
than  of  wretchedness ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  they  issue 
from  their  retreats  like  ants  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

Signor  Villari  adds,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  sub¬ 
ject 

‘  This  description  might  be  prolonged  ad  infinitum,  adding  letter  to 
letter,  facts  to  facts,  alway.s  new,  always  disgusting,  always  horrible; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  the  reader’s  patience.  These  poor  creatures 
are  ill-treated  in  all  ways.  The  dens  they  inhabit,  the  wretched  wheels 
with  which  they  spin  the  twine,  the  hemp  they  use,  are  none  of  them 
theirs ;  for  everything  they  have  to  pay,  and  pay  to  men  who  grind 
them  down,  who  torment  them,  who  have  for  them  no  pity,  and  who 
make  a  profit  out  of  their  brutalised  condition.  You  have  but  to  come 
nigh  and  you  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beggars  who  want  no  ask¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  long  tale  of  their  woes.  Come  and  examine  their  places 
if  you  wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  Camorra  comes  into  existence  not 
as  an  abnormal  state  of  things  but  as  the  only  regular  and  possible 
state.  Clap  every  Camorrist  in  gaol  to-morrow  morning  and  the 
Camorra  will  be  re-established  before  night,  for  it  is  no  man’s  creation 
but  springs  into  being  as  the  natural  form  of  this  kind  of  society. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  vast  army  of  young  tliieves  is  recruited  ;  what  they 
steal  t’ney  steal  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  masters ;  and  when 
they  go  to  prison,  as  they  do  in  hundreds,  they  form  there  the  ranks  of 
the  Camorra,  for  there,  too,  it  has  its  rulers,  its  assemblies,  its  execu¬ 
tive,  as  powerful  and  as  daring  as  outside.  The  Camorrists  make  a 
profit  on  the  beans  and  black  bread  which  make  up  the  prison  fare ; 
the  poor  jwisoner  has  to  give  up  half  his  rations  if  he  has  no  money, 
all  if  he  has  some,  and  then  buy  other  food  of  the  Camorra,  often 
the  very  ration  which  he  has  surrendered.’ 

To  make  these  matters  worse.  Signor  Villari  tells  us,  the  very 
attempt  at  substituting  a  system  of  drainage  for  the  old  cess¬ 
pools  has  injured  public  health;  for  the  drains  are  used  as 
receptacles  for  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  which  the  want  of  water 
allows  to  fester  and  rot  where  it  is  thrown,  and  which,  even 
when  the  sewers  are  flushed  by  rains,  gets  no  further  than  the 
shores  of  a  bay  where  there  are  no  tides  and  no  currents.  So 
that  to  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  these  poor  people  is  added 
a  constant  plague  of  fever,  always  most  destructive  among  the 
ill-fed  and  ill-lodged  classes.  Moreover,  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  lessened  their  means  of  subsistence;  and  as  they 
know  no  trade,  any  increased  demand  for  labour  does  them  no 
good. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Signor  Villari  is  more  successful  in 
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describing  evils  than  in  suggesting  a  remedy.  He  says,  ‘  Ex- 
‘  tirpate  the  Camorra,  and  put  the  people  to  work,  making 
‘  work  a  condition  of  relief.’  To  say,  extirpate  the  Camorra, 
is  simply  to  say,  cure  the  disease  ;  but  how  ?  He  himself 
sums  up  the  matter  in  these  words : — 

‘  Money  would  not  fail  [for  this  employment  of  the  people]  if  it 
could  once  be  conceded  that  the  innumerable  charitable  fouj^dations 
{opere.  pie),  which  .are  so  often  a  cause  rather  than  a  remedy  of  wretched¬ 
ness,  ought  to  be  so  transformed  as  to  attain  their  objects  with  this 
provision,  that  the  dole  should  be  accompanied  as  a  sine  qua  non,  by 
accustoming  and  teaching  its  recipients  to  work.’ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ‘  Opere  Pie  ’  have  an  income 
applied  in  various  modes  of  charity  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling,  so  that  if  their  funds  were  really  applied, 
even  in  part,  under  these  conditions,  it  would  be  a  gi'eat  and 
effectual  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Poor-Law  ;  and 
the  objection  which  applies  in  so  great  a  degree  to  our  own 
Poor-Law,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  pauperise  the  people, 
could  not  apply  in  a  case  where  the  people  whom  it  would 
affect  are  already  paupers.  At  the  present  time  upwards  of 
six  millions  of  persons  derive  more  or  less  assistance  from 
funds  applied  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  asylums,  loan  insti¬ 
tutions,  doles,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  this  expenditure  confined 
to  the  south  of  Italy.  At  Venice,  one-third  of  the  population 
is  in  some  way  or  other  the  object  of  charity. 

From  the  Camorra,  the  plague  of  South  Italy,  Signor  Vil- 
lari  turns  to  the  peculiar  plague  of  Sicily — the  ^laffia.*  He 
begins  his  letter  by  a  distinction  between  East  and  West  Sicily, 
and  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  real  condition  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  The 
principal  industry  not  agricultural,  is  sulphur-mining,  which 
seems  to  possess  all  the  Avorst  characteristics  of  our  own  coal¬ 
mining  before  the  law  took  cognisance  of  that  industry,  com¬ 
bined  with  more  infant  labour  than  existed  in  coal-mines. 
Besides  this,  the  object  of  the  toil,  sulphur,  produces  evil 
effects  on  the  Avorkpeople  peculiar  to  itself.  Permanent  ill- 
health,  deformity,  and  death  are  the  abundant  results  of  this 
toil.  Among  these  sulphur-miners  the  Maffia  is  rampant. 
What  the  Maffia  is,  and  whence  it  arises,  seems  wrapped  in  a 
sort  of  mystery.  Signor  Villari  asks  one  person,  then  another, 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  and  gets  contradictory  replies. 

*  The  word  ‘  Maffia  ’  is  a  piece  of  prison  slang  which  occurs  in  a 
play  by  Rizotto,  which  appeared  in  1860.  Its  original  meaning  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  associations  or  combinations  which  exist  among 
criminals  in  gaol. 
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Some  ascribe  it  to  the  large  farms,  some  to  the  want  of  laws  of 
public  security  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Maffia,  being  a  kind  of  Sicilian  Camorra,  but  without 
its  secresy,  is  ascribable  in  great  measure  to  the  peculiar  re¬ 
lations  which  exist  in  AVest  Sicily  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  small  garden-farms  in  and  near  Palermo  and  the 
agricultural  population  at  large.  These  OAvners  and  occupiers, 
f  Boiardi  ’  and  ‘  Borgesi,’  not  only  own  and  occupy  the  rich 
garden-farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  growing  grapes, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  and  sumach,  but  act  as  middlemen  to 
the  large  proprietors  Avho  are  resident  in  the  city,  but  who, 
from  fear  of  the  Maffia,  in  many  cases  never  see  their  own 
lands  for  years  together.  By  these  petty  tyrants  the  husband¬ 
men  are  ground  down  to  the  earth,  and  oppressed  by  all  man¬ 
ner  of  extortions,  sometimes  as  tenants,  sometimes  reduced  to 
day-labour,  but  always  miserable.  To  increase  their  own 
gains  the  middlemen  keep  proprietor  and  husbandman  apart, 
using  for  their  purpose  the  terrors  of  the  Maffia. 

Those  Avho  interest  themselves  in  Italian  affairs  Avill  know 
that  some  of  the  most  stormy  discussions  Avhich  took  place  this 
year  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  took  place  on  a  proposal  of 
the  Ministry,  which,  although  nominally  applicable  to  the 
whole  country,  Avas  supposed  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
Sicily.  This  proposal  was  in  fact  AA'hat  in  Irish  legislation 
would  be  called  an  Arms  Bill,  and  sought  to  vest  in  the  exe¬ 
cutive  pow  ers  of  an  unusual  and,  as  Avas  alleged,  unconstitu¬ 
tional  nature  for  the  suppression  of  disorders.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  Italian  governments,  this  project  of  laAV  or 
Bill,  as  we  should  call  it,  Avas  accompanied  by  various  docu¬ 
ments,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  subjoining 
provisions  of  the  Austrian  Penal  Code  and  Irish  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  illustrate  what  had  been  done  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  other  countries.  In  addition  to  these  papers, 
the  Italian  Home  Office  took  a  step  for  which  they  Avere  much 
blamed,  and  which  certainly  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  have 
been  on  many  grounds  unadvisable.  They  published  the  con¬ 
fidential  reports  of  many  of  the  Sicilian  prefects  as  to  the  state 
of  public  security ;  thereby,  as  was  alleged,  diminishing  the 
efficiency,  and  risking  even  the  lives,  of  those  important  public 
servants.  However  this  may  be,  the  reports  themselves  are 
most  interesting,  as  is  the  preface  by  Signor  Cantelli  the 
Home  Minister.  In  this  preface  he  mentions,  among  other 
things,  that  while  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  there  occurred  in 
1873  one  homicide  in  44,000  and  39,000  people  respectively, 
in  Naples  there  Avas  one  for  every  4,600,  and  in  Sicily  one  for 
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every  3,200;  the  aggravated  assaults  (^ferimenti)  being  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  to  1  in  Sicily  and  Naples  as  against 
Lombardy  ;  and  ordinary  cases  of  violence  (grassazioni)  being 
in  the  case  of  Sicily  as  against  Lombardy  4  to  1,  and  as 
against  Venice  more  than  10  to  1. 

These  reports  continually  remind  one  of  Ireland  ;  the  same 
hereditary  hatred  of  law,  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  evi¬ 
dence,  the  same  impossibility  of  j)rocuring  convictions.  They 
treat  both  of  the  Camorra  and  of  the  Maffia ;  and  if  we  might 
hazard  a  comparison  we  should  say  that  their  description  of  the 
first  reminds  us  more  of  an  Orange  lodge,  of  the  second  more 
of  a  Riband  association.  The  prefect  of  Trapani  says : — 

‘  The  “  Camorristi  ”  continue  to  form  a  sect  (setta),  have  peculiar 
rules,  are  subdivided  into  classes,  have  a  jargon  of  their  own,  and  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  the  forms  of  law  (vn  simulacra  di  giuri).  The 
“  Maffiosi,’*  on  the  contrary,  have  no  rules  or  regulations.  Their  work 
is  done  by  bold  and  masterful  acta,  which  often  produce  quarrels  and 
challenges,  but  I  can’t  take  upon  myself  to  affirm  that  affiliated  societies 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them.’ 

He  compares  the  formation  of  the  Maffia  in  a  place  to  a 
chemical  affinity  which  draws  substances  together,  the  stronger 
attracting  the  weaker.  Perhaps,  however,  the  report  received 
from  Girgenti  is  on  the  whole  the  most  interesting.  The  pre¬ 
fect  of  that  place  boldly  pitches  on  the  Maffia  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  unfortunate  position  of  Sicily,  and  says 
that  when  anything  goes  Avrong  there  it  is  to  the  Maffia  that  it 
is  popularly  ascribed.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  prominent  symptom 
of  social  disease,  manifesting  itself  with  unusual  force  in  the 
island,  and  exemplifying  in  peculiar  measure  that  state  of 
things  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  the  law  of  the 

*  strongest.’  It  is  in  fact  a  local  tyranny,  exercised  by  men 
who  are  known  for  their  crimes  and  their  brutal  violence,  over 
the  weak,  the  timid,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  left  alone 
(^guiestisti). 

Finally,  he  says  : — 

‘  We  m.ay  define  the  IMaffia  to  be  a  criminal  silence,  an  audacious 
boldness,  an  impudent  system  of  deceit,  betrayal  of  personal  ties, 
resistance  to  all  laws,  moral  and  civil.’ 

It  is  found  among  all  ranks.  Among  the  lower  classes  it  deals 
in  threats  of  personal  violence,  among  the  upper  classes  it  in¬ 
dulges  in  levying  black-mail  from  neighbours,  in  getting  leases 
at  inadequate  rents,  and  in  abduction  of  women.  Its  centre  is 
doubtless  Palermo,  and,  to  quote  another  report,  ‘  A  man  may 
‘  be  an  eminent  Maffioso  as  a  wretched  boor  or  sulphur-miner, 

*  and  not  less  so  as  the  most  opulent  baron,  or  prince,  or  duke.’ 
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There  is  an  almost  universal  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
exceptional  measures  for  the  repression  and  extinction  of  this 
plague.  But,  unfortunately,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Maffia  has  invaded  the  public  offices  themselves,  and 
one  of  the  most  stormy  of  the  many  stormy  debates  on  this 
subject  last  session  arose  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of 
Signor  Tajani,  who  having  been  formerly  Procurator-General 
at  Palermo,  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  working  of  Maffia,  boldly  accused  the  Government  of 
treating  with  it,  of  suffering  it  to  exist,  and  even  of  offering 
office  to  its  members.  These  accusations  w'ere  but  in  part 
refuted,  and  it  required  all  the  strength  and  skill  of  Signor 
Minghetti  to  save  his  Government  from  a  fatal  crisis  on  the 
question.  This  was  only  done  by  a  compromise,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  case. 

The  cure  of  Maffia  appears  to  require,  according  to  Signor 
Villari,  strong  measures  of  repression  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
more  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  other.  Do  away  with 
the  middlemen  and  you  will  sap  the  strength  of  the  Maffia. 
To  these  suggestions  may  be  added  the  shortening  of  the  time 
taken  up  in  preliminary  inquiries  in  penal  matters,  and  the 
dispensing  with  juries  in  cases  of  violence  and  other  crimes 
connected  with  the  Maffia.  That  something  stringent  is  re¬ 
quired  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  the  fifteen  months 
from  January  1,  1874,  to  March  31,  1875,  46  public  func¬ 
tionaries  lost  their  lives,  40  were  wounded,  and  26  more  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  question  of  Brigandage.  While 
the  Camorra  and  the  Maffia  may  each  of  them  be  considered 
as  causes,  in  Signor  Villari’s  opinion,  brigandage,  wherever  it 
exists,  is  an  effect,  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people. 

‘  When  the  peasant  is  absolutely  without  work  and  hunger  attacks 
him,  and  when  he  can  discover  no  other  means  of  living,  he  begins  to 
steal,  and,  if  he  has  the  courage,  joins  a  band  of  brigands.  The  chiefs 
of  these  bands  are  generally  men  with  some  deep  personal  grievance 
which  they  •want  to  avenge,  at  least  this  is  usually  the  cause  or  the  pre¬ 
text  for  their  conduct.’ 

He  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  Southern  Italy,  not  only  derived  from  his  own 
investigations  but  from  those  of  others,  and  comes  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  all  lovers  of  liberty  must  regret,  but  which  ive  fear 
must  be  accepted  as  true,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
worse  for  the  peasantry  than  in  Bourbon  times.  We  have, 
how'cver,  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  same  thing 
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happened  in  England  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
and  that  it  admitted  of  a  cure. 

From  what  Signor  Villari  says  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
peasantry  of  the  Abruzzi,  though  nominally  tenants,  are  little 
better  than  slaves,  entirely  dependent  upon  and  in  the  hands 
of  their  masters,  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who  make  with  them 
what  stipulations  they  please,  insisting  at  their  will  on  what 
he  calls  ‘  prestazioni  in  opera,’  or  forced  labour,  as  part  of  the 
conditions  of  their  hire.  In  Apulia  there  is  a  system  of  gang- 
labour,  worse  than  anything  except  absolute  slavery.  There 
the  peasants  only  return  home  once  in  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  spend  their  lives  almost  all  the  year  round 
on  the  farm  where  they  work,  sleeping  in  a  sort  of  barrack,  or 
rather  barracoon,  where  the  bedplaces  are  merely  recesses  in 
the  inside  wall,  with  a  sack  of  straw  for  bed,  on  which  they 
lie  without  undressing.  Their  food  is  a  flat  loaf  of  blackish 
bread,  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and  supplied  daily  by  a 
gang-master  called  Mussaro,  and  they  -work  from  dawn  till 
sunset,  with  one  half  hour’s  rest  at  10  a.m.,  when  they  have 
time  to  devour  a  morsel  of  their  daily  pittance.  At  night  the 
gangman  heats  a  great  caldron  of  water  mixed  with  salt,  and 
pours  some  of  it  into  each  man’s  bowl-full  of  slices  of  this 
bread,  to  which  he  adds  a  few  drops  of  oil.  This  ‘  acqua  sale  ’ 
is  their  only  soup,  and  such  is  their  whole  diet,  except  at 
harvest  time,  when  they  are  allowed  some  ‘  small  ’  wine 
(vinello)  to  enable  them  to  endure  their  additional  fatigue. 
Each  day  they  put  by  a  portion  of  their  loaf  to  carry  home, 
which,  with  their  wages  of  about  two  shillings  a  week,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  allowance  of  wheat  and  beans  after  harvest,  constitutes  their 
whole  means  of  living.  One  of  these  poor  creatures  was  asked 
what  he  Avould  do  if  he  could  not  get  on  better  at  home — would 
he  turn  brigand?  ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘  I  will  do  as  the  rest  do,  go 
‘  and  work  in  the  Agro  Romano.’  Signor  Villari  remarks, 

‘  If  that  is  the  alternative,  what  must  be  the  misery  of  the 
‘  Abruzzese  !  ’ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  South  Italian  pea¬ 
santry  are  under  identical  conditions  either  of  tenancy  or 
servitude.  There  are  tenures  involving  money  payments  and 
tenures  involving  payment  by  labour ;  there  is  the  metayer 
tenancy  and  other  kinds  of  contract.  But  the  peculiarity  which 
attaches  to  them  all  is,  that  in  all  the  landlord  has  the  best  of 
it.  As  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  Irish  land  tenure, 
the  same  external  forms  do  not  produce  the  same  result  as  in 
other  places ;  for  where  the, tenant  has  no  other  resources,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  Southern  Italy,  whatever  the  form  of  contract, 
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he  goes  to  the  wall.  The  metayer  tenure  is  in  use  in  Tuscany, 
it  is  also  in  use  in  Chieti  and  Tiramo.  But  the  metayer  tenure 
of  Tuscany  is  one  thing  and  the  metayer  tenure  of  Southern 
Italy  is  another.  In  the  one  case  the  husbandman  is  almost 
the  equal  of  his  landlord,  in  the  other  he  is  his  landlord’s  slave. 
The  ‘  duty  pig  ’  and  ‘  duty  fowls  ’  of  Ireland  repeat  themselves 
in  Italy,  where  the  landlord  claims  eggs,  fowls,  turkeys,  ‘  agnelli 
‘  pasquali,’  pork,  and  so  on,  in  addition  to  the  other  and  more 
regular  incidents  of  tenure.  If  the  tenant  is  in  arrear  of  ^a 
money  payment,  interest  is  charged,  sometimes  up  to  twelve 
per  cent. ;  if  in  arrear  of  payments  in  kind,  a  sixth  is  added  to 
the  demand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  men’s  lives  are  made 
wearisome  and  miserable  in  Southern  Italy,  and  it  is  this 
misery  and  weariness  which  drives  them  into  brigandage.  Cure 
the  disease  and  the  system  wdll  disappear ;  but  the  cure  is  not 
simple.  It  will  take  years,  and  probably  even  then  the  misery 
of  the  people  will  not  admit  of  much  alleviation  without  the 
interference,  of  the  State.  'Whether  the  agrarian  reforms  of 
Prussia  or  those  of  Ireland  are  to  be  followed,  is  a  question. 
Signor  Villari  inclines  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
government,  for  he  thinks  that  to  attempt  to  give  over  to  the 
husbandman  a  part  of  the  soil  as  was  the  case  in  Prussia, 
would  simply  be  to  hand  over  the  whole  country  to  the  great 
proprietors,  who,  having  bought  up  the  share  of  the  husband¬ 
man,  would  hold  him  more  in  slavery  than  ever. 

The  subject  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  one  of  such 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  in  a  few  pages  than  hint 
at  many  matters  which  deserve  much  fuller  exposition.  And, 
as  it  is,  we  may  have  wearied  our  readers  with  columns  of 
figures  and  with  statistics  which  will  be  condemned  as  un¬ 
interesting.  Still  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Italy  is  now 
being  tried  a  great  and  a  most  interesting  question — the  ques¬ 
tion  Avhether  it  is  possible  to  create  a  new  nation.  For  a  new 
nation  it  is  which  is  being  created,  and  that  out  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  in  many  respects  unpromising  materials.  Never¬ 
theless,  given  but  time  and  peace,  we  have  the  strongest  belief 
that  this  new  nation  will  not  only  continue  to  exist,  but  grow 
and  flourish ;  and  that  to  the  manual  skill,  the  inborn  taste, 
the  natural  elegance,  the  acute  intelligence  of  the  Italian  as  he 
has  been  known  in  times  when  he  was  but  the  musician  or  the 
painter,  or  the  dancer,  or  the  cook  of  Europe,  may  be  added 
those  sterner  and  stronger  virtues,  without  which  a  national 
character  remains  contemptible  and  base,  and  national  life 
itself  a  chimera  and  a  dream. 
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Art.  VIT. —  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  New  Guinea.  By 
Captain  J.  A.  Lawson.  London  :  1875. 

T^hen  that  pious  but  somewhat  credulous  traveller,  the 
’  *  first  of  our  English  globe-trotters,  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  gave  his  wonderful  tale  to  the  Avorld,  he  was  careful  in 
his  preface  to  inform  any  doubting  reader  that  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  his  book  to  the  censorship  of  the  Pope,  by  whom  it  had 
all  been  ‘  proved  for  true.’  Whether  this  approbation  ex  cathedra 
Petri  was  enough  even  in  that  simple  age  to  stifle  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  those  doubting  Thomases  who  shook  their  heads 
when  they  came,  besides  many  others,  on  such  passages  as 
these :  ‘  The  folk  in  that  isle  are  of  a  right  cursed  kind,  for  they 
‘  have  no  heads  and  they  grunt  like  pigs ;  ’  and  ‘  of  Paradise  I 
*  cannot  speak  for  I  was  not  there,  but  I  have  seen  the  wail 
‘  thereof,’  may  well  be  a  question ;  but  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  geographers  of  this 
sceptical  generation,  if  some  of  the  marvellous  books  of  modern 
travel,  and  notably  this  volume  of  Captain  Lawson,  could  be 
submitted  to  some  such  supreme  authority  as  that  exercised  by 
the  Pope  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  then  all  our  suspicions 
would  vanish,  and  we  should  read  on  in  faith,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  a  power  against  which  it  were  impiety  to 
cavil  had  proved  this  book  also  to  be  true,  therefore  it  must  be 
true,  down  to  its  minutest  details.  But,  alas !  for  Captain 
Lawson  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  such  simple  beliefs 
in  this  uncomfortable  nineteenth  century.  We  must  prove 
things  and  books  to  be  true  for  ourselves,  step  by  step.  We 
are  as  it  were  popes  every  one  of  us,  and  before  the  tribunal  ot 
our  private  judgment  every  fact  and  statement  must  be  verified 
before  we  can  admit  that  anyone  who  claims  to  be  a  discoverer 
in  any  branch  of  science  is  a  discoverer  indeed.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  faith  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  must  have  proof  to 
support  it,  but  so  it  is.  As  Luther  said,  we  can  do  naught 
else ;  and  this  process  we  now  propose  to  apply  to  Captain 
Lawson’s  book,  of  which  we  will  only  premise,  that  if  our 
readers  can  only  be  as  much  instructed  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
amused  by  its  perusal,  they  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Like  all  great  travellers.  Captain  Lawson  plunges  almost  at 
a  step  into  the  jungle  of  New  Guinea.  He  found  himself  in 
November  1871  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  there  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  exploring  the  interior  of  New  Guinea 
He  admits  that  there  were  innumerable  difficulties  in  his  way. 
Transport  was  out  of  the  question.  Rifle  in  hand  and  knap- 
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sack  at  back,  he  had  to  make  his  way  through  an  immense 
island,  inhabited  by  a  ‘  fierce,  treacherous,  and  murderous  race.’ 
But  these  difficulties  were  light  when  matched  against  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  explorer,  and  the  friendly  help  of  a  merchant 
captain  who  offered  to  land  the  Captain  at  a  village  where  he 
was  known  to  the  natives.  It  is  very  bold,  no  doubt,  to  re¬ 
solve  to  travel  through  New  Guinea  rifle  in  hand  and  knap¬ 
sack  on  back ;  but  see  how  soon  this  resolution  fails.  After 
securing  the  services  of  the  friendly  captain,  our  traveller’s 
next  care  was  to  provide  suitable  servants  to  accompany  him 
as  bearers  of  baggage.  First  there  was  a  Lascar  named 
Tooloo,  an  intelligent  and  useful  fellow,  ‘  he  was  to  be  my 
‘  personal  attendant ;  ’  besides,  three  Australian  aborigines, 
Tom,  Joe,  and  Billy,  had  been  engaged  as  porters;  but  when 
the  time  for  starting  came,  Tom,  who  had  probably  seen  the 
amount  of  baggage  which  he  Avould  be  required  to  carry  in 
tropical  New  Guinea,  repented  him  of  his  bargain  and  made  off 
‘  up  the  country  ’  to  be  out  of  the  way.  So  Tom  is  out  of  the 
story,  and  the  only  names  of  the  exploring  party  which  the 
reader  is  required  to  remember  are,  Lawson,  Tooloo,  Joe,  and 
Billy.  The  native  names  we  shall  come  to  by-and-by.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  May  1872  that  Dobbs — that  was  the  name 
of  the  merchant  captain — was  ready  for  sea.  On  the  24th  they 
set  sail,  and  on  the  2lst  of  June,  the  ‘  Nautilus,’  the  winds 
being  light,  made  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  On  the  22nd 
Captain  Lawson  landed  at  a  native  village  called  Houtree,  in 
Torres  Straits.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  say,  that  what  may 
be  called  the  chartological  powers  of  Captain  Lawson  do  not 
at  all  equal  his  capacity  for  penetrating  through  the  heart  of 
New  Guinea.  The  map  which  accompanies  this  volume  rather 
resembles  a  schoolboy’s  first  attempt  to  draw  a  map  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  a  work  of  art  which  painfully  reminds  one  of  two  duck- 
ponds  joined  by  a  gutter ;  it  is  a  mere  slice  of  the  island  on 
which  is  traced  the  traveller’s  line  of  march,  and  it  is  quite 
devoid  of  those  base  innovations  of  modern  science  called 
degrees  and  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  But  what  of 
this  ?  Who  can  pine  for  exact  measurements  when  on  this 
flat  slice  arc  marked  some  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries 
ever  made  in  geographical  or  zoological  science.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  have  discovered  a  mountain  beyond  compai-e  the 
loftiest  in  the  world ;  and  a  river  with  a  waterfall  which  must 
make  Niagara  quake  for  its  laurels.  But  let  us  not  anticipate. 
All  in  good  time.  Let  us  return  to  Houtree,  where  our  tra¬ 
veller  has  just  set  foot  on  shore  with  his  three  followers,  and  is 
being  introduced  to  the  Papuans,  old  friends  of  Captain  Dobbs. 
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W e  linger  yet  awhile  to  dispose  of  Dobbs  who,  according  to 
Captain  Lawson,  in  spite  of  his  previous  good  character,  seems 
to  have  behaved  on  this  occasion  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  just  then  de¬ 
termined  to  retire  from  the  trade  in  which  he  had  acquired  an 
independence.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  After  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  comer.  Captain  Dobbs  remained  a  fortnight 
loading  the  ‘  Nautilus  ’  with  spices,  drugs,  gums,  bark,  birds 
of  paradise,  cocoa-nuts,  and  monkey-skins ;  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  have  exchanged  calicoes,  knives,  guns,  iron-work, 
gunpowder,  and  spirits ;  but  would  it  be  believed,  one  fine 
night  this  peculiar  and  most  thoughtless  captain  sailed  off 
without  transferring  to  the  natives  the  articles  for  Avhich  they 
had  bartered  ’their  goods.  If  he  was  addicted  to  these  practices 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  amassed  an  independence.  As  for 
the  present  instance.  Captain  Lawson  says,  the  action  of  the 
‘  man  Dobbs  was  of  the  very  meanest  class,  which,  besides  doing 
‘  the  poor  people  a  serious  injury,  might  have  led  them  to 
‘  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me.’  This  very  Christian  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Houtree,  we  own,  astonishes 
us;  perhaps  they  are  so  accustomed  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  by  captains  of  the  Dobbs  class  that  they  think  as  little  of 
it  as  eels  are  proverbially  said  to  care  for  skinning ;  perhaps 
the  old  chief  who  ruled  over  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-three — 
observe  our  author’s  particularity — inhabitants  of  Houtree 
was  so  overjoyed  by  the  gift  of  an  old  double-barrelled  fowling- 
piece  and  a  few  pounds  of  powder  and  shot,  on  receiving  which 
‘  he  fairly  danced,’  that  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  Dobbs,  and  coercing  his  subjects  took  Captain  Lawson 
under  his  gracious  protection.  As  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
march  had  to  be  carried,  and  in  this  respect  travelling  in  New 
Guinea  is  very  like  exploring  the  heart  of  Africa,  Captain 
Lawson  recruited  his  party  by  two  Papuans,  who  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English  in  the  course  of  a  seafaring  life. 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Aboo,  of  most  repulsive  physiog¬ 
nomy  ‘  intensified  by  the  cicatrice  of  a  fearful  cut  across  the 
‘  face.’  He  was  only  four  feet  three  in  height,  but  of  prodigious 
strength,  much  more  than  a  match  for  that  porter  advertised 
for  as  ‘  a  pious  man  who  could  carry  a  hundred  Aveight ;  ’  for 
Captain  LaAvson  has  seen  this  Papuan  Hercules  ‘  lift  four  or 
‘  five  hundred  Aveight  Avithout  appearing  to  exert  himself  in 
‘  any  extraordinary  degree.’  He  Avas  about  fifty.  Danang, 
his  companion,  Avas  younger  and  taller,  and  very  muscular,  but 
rather  lazy  ;  whereas  Aboo  Avas  indefatigably  active  and  of  a 
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most  kindly  nature.  In  him,  in  fact,  our  adventurer  found  a 
real  treasure. 

Captain  Lawson  was  now  ready  to  start  for  the  interior, 

I  but  before  he  plunges  into  the  jungle,  he  is  good  enough 
to  tell  us  that  Houtree  lies  in  long.  143°  17'  8"  E.  and  lat. 
9°  8'  18"  S.,  a  piece  of  information  for  which  we  are  most 
thankful,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  is  almost  the  only  precise 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  his  book.  His  party  now  numbered  six  souls,  and  they 
took  with  them  a  small  quantity  of  tea  and  coffee,  some 
pickles  and  preserves,  both  of  which,  we  should  have  thought 
needless ;  but  no  doubt  the  Captain  is  given  to  pickles,  and 
besides  he  took  wth  him  a  corrective  in  the  next  item,  medi¬ 
cines.  Added  to  this  -vvere  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  brandy,  a 
set  of  instruments  for  observations,  twenty-four  pounds  of 
ship  biscuit,  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  always  rather  a 
bulky  article,  ‘  and  a  few  other  articles.’  All  these  were  made 
into  three  packages,  besides  what  each  man  carried  in  his 
haversack,  and  the  six  took  turns  in  carrying  them.  His  own 
arms  consisted  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  not  a  very  light 
weapon,  a  fowling-piece,  a  six-chambered  pistol,  and  a  cutlas. 
Thus  equipped  the  Captain  must  have  looked  somewhat  like 
our  old  friend  Kobinson  Crusoe,  except  that  his  pistols  had 
not  six  chambers.  As  for  his  attendants  they  had  each  an  old 
musket  and  their  knives ;  and  here  let  us  remark  that  by 
several  strokes  of  his  pen  Captain  Lawson  converts  these  old 
muskets  into  rifles  further  on  in  his  book,  and  even  makes  Aboo 
bring  down  swallows  on  the  Aving  Avith  one  of  them,  a  feat,  we 
venture  to  say,  never  before  performed  by  Brown  Bess  or  En¬ 
field  rifle ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  swalloAV's, 
like  all  the  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  creeping  things  in 
this  book,  Avere  twice  the  size  of  any  ordinary  swalloAvs,  and  so 
presented  a  better  mark.  We  think  it  Avill  be  admitted  that 
these  arms  and  the  articles  specified,  Avith  ‘  a  feAV  more  ’  in  the 
margin,  Avere  an  ample  load  for  three  men,  especially  Avhen 
forcing  their  Avay  through  a  country  Avhich  Captain  LaAvson 
says  ‘  had  never  been  scanned  by  the  eyes  of  an  European,’ 
and  presenting,  as  Ave  shall  see,  natural  obstacles  in  the  shape  of 
rank  vegetation,  underAvood,  rocks,  precipices,  ravines,  rivers, 
and  immense  mountains,  such  as  fcAv  travellers  have  ever  en¬ 
countered,  and  all  this  under  a  temperature  never  less  than 
100°  in  the  shade,  and  often  ascending  to  110  or  114  degrees. 
Their  plan  of  proceeding  Avas  simple.  They  were  on  the  south 
of  the  island  in  Torres  Straits,  and  they  Avere  to  Avalk  across  it 
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to  the  north  coast,  traversing  what  mountains  and  rivers  might 
be  in  their  way.  Besides  this,  the  intelligent  Aboo  informed 
his  master  that  in  four  or  five  days  they  would  come  to  a  high 
mountain  range,  and  for  that  range  they  marched.  Beyond 
this,  even  to  Aboo,  the  interior  of  New  Guinea  was  a  ‘  desert 
‘  vast  and  idle.’  Captain  Lawson’s  march  if,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
went  out  like  a  lion  came  in  like  a  lamb.  So  far  from  finding  the 
Papuans  of  the  south  coast  murderous  cut-throats,  they  treated 
him  in  the  gentlest  way.  After  a  two  days’  tramp  through 
marsh  and  jungle  they  reached  a  village  where  the  natives 
knew  the  chief,  who  took  them  into  his  own  house,  made  his 
slaves  wash  the  strangers’  feet,  spread  mats  for  them,  and 
feasted  them  sumptuously  on  boiled  rice,  roast  monkey,  and 
yams.  After  a  good  night’s  rest  they  stayed  there  another 
day,  when  they  almost  all  got  inebriated  on  toddy — not  that 
seducing  compound  known  to  Scotch  bnillieo,  but  the  juice  of 
the  cocoa-palm  fermented  with  the  bruised  leaves  of  a  plant 
called  Thodda ;  but  that  did  not  impair  their  sight,  for  in  the 
evening  they  Avent  out  and  shot  long-tailed  monkeys  Avith  ball 
from  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  bringing  doAvn  a  score  in  tAvo  hours. 
After  supping  again  on  roast  monkey  they  lay  down  and  slept 
and  rose  up  next  morning  and  dej)arted  from  the  friendly  Ma- 
halla — that  Avas  the  chief’s  name — promising  to  return  and  feast 
once  more  with  him  on  baked  monkey.  On  leaving  the  village 
they  plunged  into  a  jungle,  Avhere  the  grass  Avas  five  or  six  feet 
above  their  heads  ;  and  uoav  the  native  guides  began  to  talk  of 
moolahs^  a  savage  beast,  Avhich  it  Avill  be  seen  is  as  big  or 
bigger  than  a  Bengal  tiger.  But  as  yet  they  saAv  no  tigeis,  only 
butterflies  and  birds  of  paradise,  and  that  in  a  forest  in  Avhich 
there  were  trees  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  high  and 
doAvnAvards,  and  eighty-four  feet  some  inches  round  the  trunk. 

‘  This,’  says  Captain  Lawson,  ‘  I  should  say  is  the  tallest  tree 
‘  in  the  Avorld,  so  tall,  in  fact,  that  the  Papuans  cannot  climb 
‘  it.  It  is  called  the  Avallah-tree,  and  bears  nuts  Avhich  are 
‘  something  like  chestnuts  ;  in  form  and  foliage  this  giant  of  the 
‘  forest  is  like  the  elm.’  That  night,  Avhen  Avaiting  ravenously 
hungry  for  ♦heir  sujiper,  they  Avere  greeted  by  ‘  a  prolonged 
‘  and  horrible  groAvl,  Avhich  Aboo  said  came  from  the  jaAvs  of  a 
‘  moolah,  and  shortly  arose  a  great  chorus  of  those  beasts, 
‘  whose  howls,’  Captain  LaAvson  tells  us,  ‘  are  ten  times  Avorse 
‘  than  the  screech  of  the  hyena,’  but  so  far  as  Ave  can  make  out 
not  nearly  so  terrible,  so  far  as  mere  sound  goes,  as  the  braying 
of  a  jackass.  Then  came  the  moaning  of  some  large  animal, 
intermingled  Avith  the  crunching  of  its  bones  by  the  fell  beast. 
Morning  rose,  and  revealed  a  pool  of  blood  and  the  remains  of 
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a  large  deer,  which  had  been  the  moolah’s  prey.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  they  hastened  on,  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  began  to  ascend  a  range  of  mountains  ‘  which,’  says 
Captain  Lawson,  ‘  using  the  privilege  of  explorers,  I  named  the 
‘  Papuan  Ghauts,’  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Western 
Ghauts  in  India. 

As  these  Papuan  Ghauts  were  nothing  to  Captain  Lawson's 
further  Alpine  experiences,  presenting,  as  it  were,  mere  pim¬ 
ples  on  the  earth’s  crust  of  1 2,000  or  14,000  feet  or  so,  we  pass 
rapidly  over  them,  just  as  a  man  might,  if  he  were  equal  to 
New  Guinea  exploration,  walk  up  Mont  Blanc  and  down  the 
other  side  in  a  day.  In  this  region  they  saw  lilies,  such  as 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory  and  Avith  all  his  knowledge  of  plants, 
could  never  have  imagined ;  one  like  a  narcissus,  with  leaves 
six  or  seven  feet  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  so  tough 
that  the  Captain  found  it  impossible  to  tear  them  in  two ; 
the  bulb  Avas  as  large  as  a  man’s  head,  and  the  height  of  the 
plant  nine  or  ten  feet.  Out  of  tlie  doAvn  round  this  lily  the 
birds  of  paradise  build  their  nests,  Avhen  they  can  get  it.  Nor 
were  the  other  plants  behind  the  lilies  in  due  proportion,  for 
there  Avere  daisies  like  those  Avhich  grow  in  our  English 
meadoAvs,  ‘  but  as  large  as  sunfloAvers.’  ‘  They  Avere  crimson- 
‘  tipped,’  pleasantly  says  Captain  Lawson,  ‘  but  not  veiy  modest, 

‘  seeing  they  lifted  their  heads  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches.’ 
On  reading  Avhich,  it  strikes  us  that  a  traveller  must  be  modest 
indeed  avIio  could  AA'rite  thus  of  daisies,  and  yet  have  his  fea¬ 
tures  not  crimson-tipped.  But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that, 
he  can  rush  off  into  Ncav  Guinea  and  botanise  Avithout  risk. 
He  is  already  Avarned  as  to  the  moolahs  and  beasts  of  prey ; 
but  noAv  come  the  reptiles  and  creeping  things.  One  after¬ 
noon,  it  Avas  on  the  2.3rd  of  July,  Captain  Lawson  Avas  all  but 
stung  by  a  scoi’pion  Avhich  he  had  been  canying  about  un¬ 
awares  in  his  haversack.  ‘  It  Avas  of  the  enormous  length  of 
*  ten  inches ;  ’  and  its  bite,  as  they  afterwards  found,  would 
have  been  instant  death.  Indeed,  though  there  are  no 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  in  Noav  Guinea,  Avhich  yet  aAvaits  its 
Farrs  and  Grahams,  Captain  LaAvson  believes  that  more 
deaths  occur  among  the  Papuans  from  scorpion  bite  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Then  there  A\-ere  beetles,  ‘  the  most  remark- 
‘  able  being  a  black  one  five  inches  and  a  half  long  by  three 
‘  broad,  covered  with  white  triangular  marks,  and  Avith  horns 
‘  tAvo  inches  long.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  the  males  have 
‘  horns.’  ‘  This,’  Captain  LaAvson  again  exclaims,  ‘  I  believe 
‘  is  the  largest  beetle  in  the  Avorld.’  As  for  the  moths  and 
butterflies  they  Avere  innumerable,  the  biggest  being  exactly 
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twelve  inches  across  when  its  wings  were  expanded,  while  its 
body  was  ‘  as  thick  as  my  thumb  ’ — we  should  like  to  know 
how  thick  Captain  Lawson’s  thumb  is — ‘  and  six  inches  in 

*  length.  The  feelers  were  seven  inches  in  length.’  On  read¬ 
ing  which  we  exclaim  with  our  American  cousins,  *  Something 
‘  like  a  butterfly  !  ’  In  this  most  entomological  region,  where 
he  only  lingered  a  few  days,  during  part  of  which  he  was  sur¬ 
veying  a  great  range  of  mountains,  and  partly  incapacitated 
from  illness,  Captain  Lawson  contrived  to  collect  a  magnificent 
collection  of  beetles  and  butterflies,  comprising  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  but  wc  believe  that  owing  to  the  perils  which 
he  afterAvards  underAvent  no  part  of  the  collection  has  yet 
reached  Europe. 

But  these  entomological  treasures  Avere  not  gathered  Avith- 
out  danger.  The  explorers  Avere  in  an  elevated  region  ;  and, 
as  is  not  uncommon,  they  Avere  overtaken  by  mist,  which  wet 
their  clothes  and  made  them  very  uncomfortable.  Still  they 
persevered,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains 
called,  very  appropriately,  Mount  Misty,  ascertained  by  Cap¬ 
tain  LaAA’son,  Avith  a  pi^ecision  Avhich  Avould  do  credit  to  any 
surveyor,  to  be  just  10,672  feet  above  the  sea-level,  Avhile 
two  peaks  near  it  attained  the  height  respectively  of  12,580 
and  12,945  feet.  \Vc  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  Captain  LaAvson 
is  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  but  the  ease  and  rajndity 
with  Avhich  he  scales  the  most  precipitous  peaks  certainly 
entitle  him  to  be  elected  into  that  hard-footed  body  by  accla¬ 
mation.  The  10,672  feet  of  Mount  Misty  Avere  but  a  breather, 
a  short  morning’s  Avork,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
w'ere  back  at  the  foot,  and  this  though  they  Avere  suffering  from 
agonies  of  thirst,  AA-hich  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  nearly 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Avhole  party  ;  but  Ave  should  add, 
that  the  ascent  of  this  range  Avas  much  assisted  by  ‘  a  little 
‘  blue  floAver,  like  a  forget-me-not,  Avhich  clung  to  the  hard 

*  rocks  with  such  tenacity  that  it  required  a  strong  pull  to  dis- 

*  engage  it.  In  seveial  places  it  served  to  help  us  up  the 

*  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliffs.’  One  result  of  this 
indefatigable  climbing  aa’us,  that  at  the  same  time  the  w’hole 
party  had  ‘  Avalked  the  skin  off  their  feet,’  Avhich  AA-ere  instantly 
attacked  by  insects,  which  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  July 
laid  them  all  up  except  Aboo,  who  was  ‘  as  hard  as  iron,’  and 
perhaps  for  that  matter  Avas  shod  Avith  the  same  metal.  It 
Avas  Avhen  thus  incapacitated  that  Captain  LaAA’son  took  the 
angles,  Avhich  enabled  him  to  present  his  readers  Avith  the  pre¬ 
cise  height  of  the  range  ;  and  then  he  moved  the  camp  sloAvly 
on,  descending  the  range,  and  arriving  on  August  Ist  at  another 
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Papuan  village.  Here,  instead  of  being  eaten  or  having  their 
throats  cut,  they  were  very  hospitably  treated  by  a  chief 
named  Taa,  who  cultivated  a  farm  of  thirty  acres  with  rice, 
maize,  and  cocoa-nut,  and  who  had  a  herd  of  short-legged, 
hump-backed  oxen  and  cows,  which  bore  ‘  a  great  resemblance 
‘  to  the  Yak.’  This  Taa,  on  the  whole,  was  what  would  be 
called  a  good  fellow,  only  he  was  not  at  all  kind  to  his  old 
father,  named  Sassofrany,  ordering  him  about  in  a  way  very 
shocking  to  Captain  Lawson’s  feelings  ;  but  perhaps  this  poor 
old  creature  had  outlived  his  time,  and  only  existed  by  suffer¬ 
ance.  For,  as  Captain  Lawson  doubtless  well  knows,  there  are 
tribes  in  which  the  relations  of  a  man  who  has  lived  too  long  in 
public  opinion  hold  a  caucus  and  eat  him  ‘  instead  of  venison,’ 
as  Sir  John  Maundeville  adds,  who  first  tells  the  story.  On  the 
whole,  then,  old  Sassofrang  was,  perhaps,  not  so  badly  off,  if 
he  lived  on  amidst  kicks  and  cuffs,  instead  of  being  eaten  by 
his  son  Taa  in  the  Papuan  village  of  Burtemmytara.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  at  this  distance  from  the  coast  Captain 
Lawson  found  old  Sassofrang  smoking  a  long  Dutch  pipe,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  speaking  Dutch ;  and  this  was  very 
fortunate  for  our  traveller,  who  could  thus  communicate  with 
them,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
Papuan  language  which  enabled  him  farther  on  to  maintain  a 
fluent  conversation  with  the  natives. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  On  August  2nd  the  explorers  left 
the  village  and  passed  through  a  hilly  country,  in  which 
nothing  particular  happened,  except  that  they  encountered  a 
hurricane  of  wind,  which  blew  the  parrots,  and  probably  the 
monkeys  also,  out  of  the  trees,  tore  the  giants  of  the  forest  up 
by  the  roots,  and  blew  gravel  and  stones  about  so  that  a  great 
stone  fell  on  Aboo’s  shoulder,  and  gave  him  an  awkward  cut. 
This  gale  was  followed  by  a  hail  storm,  in  which  many  of  the 
stones  were  ‘  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.’  We  are  not  told  if  any 
of  the  party  were  hit  by  these  hailstones,  which  must  have 
iuflicted  serious  wounds.  Then,  too,  they  were  so  bitten  by 
insects  that  their  eyes  were  bunged  up,  and  when  they  woke 
they  were  all  blind,  and  had  to  bathe  their  eyes  for  nearly  an 
hour  before  they  could  see ;  but  when  they  opened  them  they 
were  rewarded,  on  August  9th,  by  discovering  an  immense 
inland  lake,  which  the  Australians  shouted  out  was  ‘  the  sea,’ 
but  which  Captain  Lawson,  like  a  loyal  subject,  called  Alex- 
andrina,  after  her  most  gracious  Majesty.  At  the  same  time 
‘  a  proud  joy  ’  so  filled  ‘  his  breast  ’  that  he  burst  out  into 
cheers,  and  was  thus  supported  in  the  midst  of  a  heat  of  107° 
in  the  shade,  which  affected  the  monkeys  with  sunstroke,  and 
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made  them  drop  dead  out  of  the  trees.  Captain  Lawson,  in¬ 
deed,  had  a  slight  touch  of  the  same  malady,  but  he  shook  it 
off,  and  so  preserved  his  reason  and  senses  to  survey  the  new¬ 
found  lake.  Along  its  eastern  shore  the  party  proceeded  for 
several  days,  crossing  stream  after  stream,  and  morass  after 
morass,  very  much  annoyed  by  the  monkeys,  who  probably  at¬ 
tributed  the  death  of  their  respectable  relatives  mentioned  above 
to  Captain  Lawson’s  black  arts,  and  pursued  them  in  their 
line  of  march  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  pelting  them  with 
nuts  and  filth,  and  spitting  down  on  them  from  the  trees. 

‘  One  old  fellow,  delibex'ately,’  says  Captain  Lawson,  ‘  spat 
‘  down  on  me  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  human  being  ;  ’  an  ex¬ 
pression  we  do  not  quite  understand,  as  it  has  not  been  our  lot 
to  live  with  human  beings  who  spat  at  us  with  or  xvithout 
gravity.  With  pardonable  indignation  Captain  Lawson  shot 
the  ‘  old  fellow,’  when  his  companions  pelted  him  for  fully 
three  hours  with  wallah  nuts,  in  Avhich  space  of  time  he  got 
quite  sore,  and  his  helmet  ‘  was  battered  into  a  highly  disre- 

*  putable  shape.’  AV'hen  this  plague  of  monkeys  ceased,  and 
they  had  leisure  to  look  about  them  for  other  natural  curiosi¬ 
ties,  they  Avere  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  trap-door 
spider,  much  more  like  a  crab,  or  for  that  matter  like  a  Avhale, 
than  a  spider,  for  when  they  Avith  some  difficulty  got  it  out  of 
its  beautiful  nest  it  proved  to  be  thirteen  inches  in  its  utmost 
stretch,  Avith  nippers  half  an  inch  long,  and  tAvo  exceedingly 
large  and  bright  black  eyes.  This  yagi,  as  Aboo  called  it, 
was  exceedingly  active ;  and  as  its  bite  is  as  venomous  as  that 
of  the  scorpion,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  preys  not  on  the  human 
race,  but  on  lizards,  Avhich  it  seizes  when  Avith  the  fatal  curiosity 
of  their  race  they  peep  in  at  its  trap-door,  and  then  sucking  all 
the  juice  out  of  their  bodies,  rejects  the  bones  and  skin.  The 
heat  AA’as  still  excessive,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  cause  a 
slight  aberration  in  Captain  LaAvson’s  register ;  for  just  after 
his  story  of  the  spider,  he  says  the  thermometer  Avas  ‘  as  high 
‘  as  112°  in  the  shade,  Avhich  Avas  the  highest  degree  that  I 

*  noted  during  my  stay  in  the  island  ;  ’  but  he  had  a  fcAv  pages 
before  mentioned  1 14°,  a  temperature  which  he  again  records 
at  page  197  ;  while  at  page  172  he  registers  no  feAver  than  115 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Can  it  be  that  for  112  he  Avishes  us  to 
read  121  ?  that  temperature  in  the  shade  AA'ould  be  quite  in  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  rest  of  his  adventures.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
hot  enough  to  cause  trees  to  shed  their  gum  in  large  drops  as  if 
a  shower  Avere  falling ;  and  Avhen  it  fell,  it  lay  on  the  ground 
‘  in  a  melted  state,  and  hot  enough  to  burn  the  fingers.’  The 
party  were  noAv  getting  rather  exhausted,  and  Billy  the  Aus- 
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tralian  complained  of  being  footsore ;  but  Captain  Lawson 
declares  that  it  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that  he  could  walk  just 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Still  he  bore  with  the  shuffling  fellow  for 
two  days  ;  and  then,  when  he  refused  to  stir,  and  said,  ‘  I  British 
‘  subject ;  I  no  dog  ;  I  no  do  it ;  foot  him  sore,  no  walk  ;  ’  the 
Captain  caught  up  a  strap  with  a  heavy  buckle,  and  thrashed 
the  unhappy  Billy  ‘  till  his  cries  ’ — hear  them  not,  O  Exeter 
Hall  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  I — ‘  might  have  been 
*  heard  for  a  league  round  about.’  After  this,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  sore  feet,  and  Billy  shouldered  his  burden  with 
the  rest. 

By  this  time,  on  August  16th,  they  were  in  want  of  meat,  and 
the  Captain  went  out  with  Aboo  in  search  of  big  game,  and 
after  sleeping  out  Avere  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  two  herds  of 
buffalo.  Singling  out  an  old  bull.  Captain  Lawson  stalked 
him  till  he  got  Avithin  thirty  yards,  and  just  as  he  was  about 
to  fire  the  brute  charged  him.  Firing  rather  at  random,  he 
discharged  two  barrels,  Avhile  Aboo,  Avho  had  come  up,  threAV 
in  another  shot,  but  it  Avas  all  in  A’aiii ;  on  rushed  the  bull, 
whom  the  Captain  dexterously  avoided  only  to  be  overtaken  at 
the  second  attack,  Avhen  he  felt  what  he  calls  *  a  terrible  shock 
‘  in  the  rear,’  and  became  aAvare  that  he  Avas  spinning  through 
the  air.  The  fact  was  that  the  bull  had  tossed  him  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  doAvn  he  came  on  his  side,  and  then  the  brute 
stood  over  him  trampling  on  him  and  ramming  him.  At  this 
terrible  moment  the  Captain’s  courage  did  not  fail ;  he  had  still, 
unlike  Robimson  Crusoe,  his  six-shcoter  in  his  belt.  He  drew 
it,  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  fired  four  shots  into  the  bull’s  head, 
‘which  had  the  effect  of  confusing  him  a  little.’  Just  then 
Aboo  came  up  and  fired  a  bullet  through  the  bull’s  shoulder, 
which  brought  him  doAvn  ;  but  even  then  the  Captain’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  Avere  not  over,  for  the  monster  fell  on  him  and  crushed 
him  Avith  his  huge  weight.  At  last,  when  extricated  from  the 
carcass,  it  is  not  AA'onderful  that  our  hero,  for  so  avc  must  call 
him,  could  hardly  stand.  Fortunately  no  bones  Avere  broken, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  Avas  shaken  and  bruised. 
While  Aboo  skinned  and  cut  up  the  quarry,  the  Captain  lay 
quiet  till  a  steak  somewhat  revived  him.  Then  he  tried  to  walk 
the  ten  miles  back  to  camp,  but  after  a  mile  his  strength  failed, 
and  Aboo  lighting  a  fire  went  back  to  bring  help.  When  the 
rest  arrived  the  battered  Captain  Avas  borne  back  on  blankets, 
feeling  as  if  his  spine  was  broken  at  the  small  of  the  back.  After 
a  tolerable  night  he  found  himself  so  sore  next  morning  that  he 
thought  he  ought  to  be  bled  ;  and  here  observe  both  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Captain.  It  AA’as  easy  to  talk  of  bleed- 
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ing,  but  how  was  he  to  be  bled  ?  In  the  simplest  way.  Hard 
by  was  a  rivulet  full  of  leeches — whether  horse-leeches  or  not 
deponent  sayeth  not.  So  Aboo  went  and  fetched  a  score,  from 
which  applied  to  his  loins  the  Captain  derived  great  benefit. 
An  incident  which  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  that 
remarkable  story  in  a  tale  called  ‘  Chicken  Hazard,’  where  on 
a  desert  isle  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  finding  his  boiled  mutton 
tasteless,  went  out  of  doors  and  ‘  cut  some  capers,’  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  found  his  meal  at  once  palatable.  It  was  not  till 
September  2nd  that  Captain  Lawson  was  well  enough  to  resume 
his  journey,  and  it  was  four  or  five  weeks  before  he  was 
entirely  free  from  pain.  But  even  then  we  think  he  was  a 
lucky  man  to  come  so  well  out  of  what  he  calls  his  duel  with 
the  buffalo. 

So  they  proceeded  skirting  the  lake  till  they  came  on  a 
series  of  morasses,  and  resolved  to  leave  its  shores  and  to  march 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  As  they  advanced  the  country 
rapidly  grew  hilly  and  then  mountainous,  until  at  an  elevation 
of  1,597  feet  they  descried  a  volcano  in  a  dull  state  of  eruption. 
With  Captain  Lawson  to  see  a  mountain  is  to  ascend  it,  and 
perhaps  he  would  add,  to  ascend  a  mountain  is  to  see  it.  It 
took  them  just  six  hours  to  scale  the  summit,  where  they  found 
a  crater  three  miles  and  a  quarter — English,  not  Dutch  miles — 
in  circumference ;  but  after  all  it  was-but  a  molehill,  this  Mount 
Sulphur,  for  it  was  only  3,117  feet  high.  After  this  they 
descended  and  discovered  another  lake,  and  on  September  11th 
came  upon  ‘  two  monkeys  of  gigantic  size  and  the  most  human- 
‘  like  shape.’  Like  our  first  parents  in  Eden  they  were  male 
and  female,  caressing  one  another,  and  eating  a  fruit  like  an 
apricot.  This  little  idyl  in  ape-life  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  rifles  of  Aboo  and  his  master,  for  if  the  Captain  was  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Aboo  was  surely  his  man  Friday.  The 
male  fell  stone  dead  to  the  Captain’s  fire,  but  the  female,  only 
wounded,  ran  up  a  tree  making  most  diabolical  faces  and 
uttering  the  most  horrid  outcries.  A  second  shot  brought  her 
down  headlong,  but  even  then  she  got  on  her  feet,  and  at  last  a 
bullet  from  the  unfailing  six-shooter  made  her  give  up  the 
ghost.  Well!  now  that  they  are  both  dead,  what  was  their 
size?  The  male  was  five  feet  three,  and  forty-two  inches 
round  the  chest,  the  female  five,  and  thirty-nine.  It  is  not 
complimentary  to  mankind  to  be  told  by  the  Captain  that 
‘  both  were  horribly  repulsive  in  features  and  yet  human-like 
‘  to  an  extraordinary  degree.’  For  the  rest  their  description 
answers  rather  to  the  Orang-outan  than  to  the  Chimpanzee, 
but  most  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  skins  of  these  great  apes 
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could  not  be  brought  away,  and  that  their  kind  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  But  the  party  were  overburdened,  and  such 
an  addition  might  have  furnished  a  fresh  outburst  of  laziness 
on  the  part  of  Billy  and  caused  him  another  flogging ;  so  they 
were  abandoned  in  the  desert,  taking  their  rest  with  their  gory 
skins  around  them,  and  the  explorers  hastened  on  to  fresh 
discoveries. 

These  were  now  geographical  and  geological  rather  than 
zoological.  Due  north  they  beheld  more  volcanoes  and  more 
peaks.  jMount  Vulcan  was  the  name  of  one  burning  moun¬ 
tain,  which  Captain  Lawson’s  angles  ascertained  to  be  16,743 
feet  high;  another,  not  burning,  they  called  the  Outpost, 
because  it  stood  in  their  Avay  and  they  had  to  turn  it.  On 
rounding  this  they  descried  another  peak  of  far  greater  height, 
distant  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Of  course  as  soon 
as  Captain  Lawson  saw  this  mountain  he  resolved  to  climb 
it,  induced  probably  by  the  abundance  of  the  same  small  blue 
flowers  which  had  proved  so  useful  when  scaling  the  Papuan 
Ghauts.  By  the  next  night  the  party  had  got  so  close  as 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  base  of  the  peak,  the  summit  of 
which  was  veiled  in  mist;  next  day  the  full  proportions  of 
the  mountain  burst  on  Captain  Lawson,  and  at  first  sight 
he  calculated  it  to  be  30,000  feet  high,  but  on  resorting  to 
his  angles  it  proved  to  be  32,783  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  30,901  above  the  surrounding  country.  ‘  It  is  by  far  the 
‘  highest  mountain  known,’  he  adds,  with  a  serenity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  assertion  which  will  carry  their  due  weight  with 
them.  The  skirts  of  this  giant  were  clothed  with  forests, 
and  to  the  hill  itself  Captain  Lawson  gave  the  name  Mount 
Hercules.  In  old  times  it  would  have  been  considered  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  have  scaled  such  a  mountain.  But 
what  was  Hercules,  and  what  his  labours,  to  our  age  of  steam 
and  travel  ?  At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  16th, 
a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  mountain 
climbing,  the  Captain  and  Aboo  began  the  ascent,  taking  with 
them  a  supply  of  food  and  water,  their  arms  and  blankets ;  the 
first  a  most  unnecessary  encumbrance,  but  perhaps  Captain 
Lawson  wished,  like  John  Gilpin,  to  carry  weight,  and  so  took 
with  him  his  double-barrelled  rifle,  his  fowling-piece,  and  six- 
shooter.  To  these  a  stout  staff  was  added,  and  then  they 
started.  This,  besides  its  height,  was  a  very  peculiar  moun¬ 
tain.  Perhaps  that  very  stature  exercised  a  paralysing  influence 
on  vegetation,  for  at  the  elevation  of  2,000  feet  the  forest 
under  a  tropical  sky  degenerated  into  scrubby  undergrowth 
and  coarse  grass.  At  4,000  feet  almost  all  animal  life 
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ceased,  a  strange  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  life  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayan  range, 
which  abounds  up  to  10,000  or  14,000  feet.  Stranger  still, 
there  w'as  no  soil  except  in  odd  patches  at  a  greater  height 
than  6,000  feet ;  above  that  all  seems  to  have  been  rock 
and  snow\  Of  course  there  were  grand  views  till  the  pair  got 
into  the  clouds,  where  they  seem  to  have  remained  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  resembling  a  Avet  blanket  for  the  rest  of  the  ascent. 
But  they  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet,  and 
indeed  there  Avas  no  grass  to  groAv.  By  nine  o’clock,  that  is  in 
less  than  five  hours,  they  had  ascended  14,000  feet,  very  tall 
AA'alking,  seeing  that  betAveen  10,000  and  14,000  feet  *the  rock 

*  Avas  dangerously  slippery  OAving  to  a  slimy  moss.’  The  Captain 
here  took  off  his  boots,  and  Aboo  his  sandals,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  footing.  At  15,000  feet  they  came  on  the  first 
snoAv,  and  above  this  they  had  to  ‘  climb  up  an  almost  perpen- 

*  dicular  face.  In  doing  so  masses  of  rock  gave  Avay  under 

*  them,  and  they  received  some  ugly  falls.’  At  eleven  o’clock 
they  halted  to  rest  and  eat,  and  here  both  got  so  drowsy  that 
they  could  scarce  keep  their  eyes  open.  But,  as  the  quack 
doctors  say,  ‘  Delay  is  death.’  The  Captain  roused  Aboo  and 
proceeded  upAA’ard.  And  noAv  the  cold  grew  excessive.  The 
thermometer  Avas  1 2“  beloAv  zero,  and  the  Avater  in  their  bottles 
froze.  Now  they  felt  the  good  of  their  blankets,  and  Aboo 
felt  so  comfortable  that  he  fell  sev'eral  times  asleep,  and  had  to 
be  awakened  by  rough  means.  All  these  are  rather  impedi¬ 
ments  to  SAvift  climbing,  still  they  trudged  on  amidst  rocks  and 
cliffs  Avreathed  Avith  snow.  Here  the  sleepless  Captain  dozed 
off  and  fell  Avith  a  shock  Avhich  effectually  roused  him.  As  for 
Aboo,  he  tramped  along  mechanically.  Now  the  blood  began 
to  flow  from  their  noses,  and  even  from  their  ears  which  were 
long  exposed,  and  Aboo  not  unnaturally  complained  of  head¬ 
ache,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit  doAA’n.  This  the  Captain 
successfully  resisted,  but  at  the  same  time  saw  that  it  was  time 
to  beat  a  retreat.  The  thermometer  now  marked  22°  below 
zero — we  conclude  of  Fahrenheit,  and  they  gasped  at  every 
breath  ;  Avorse  still,  their  staves  fell  from  their  hands  and  they 
could  not  pick  them  up  again.  Hoav  they  ever  returned  with¬ 
out  those  trusty  supports  is  a  marvel  to  us.  It  was  now  one 
o’clock,  and  they  had  climbed  25,314  feet  in  nine  hours  :  cer¬ 
tainly,  unless  Captain  Lawson’s  j)OAvers  of  observation  Avere 
frozen  out  of  him,  the  most  astounding  feat  of  mountaineering 
ever  recorded.  It  took  them  three  hours  to  descend  the 
10,000  feet  to  the  first  snoAv,  and  then  they  pushed  on  more 
rapidly.'  At  the  same  time  as  soon  as  his  fingers  were  thaAved, 
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a  little  brandy  was  served  out,  which  put  new  life  into  them  ; 
and  so,  says  Captain  Lawson,  ‘  Ave  arrived  at  our  camp  about 
‘  half-past-seven  in  the  evening,  thoroughly  beat.’ 

We  feel  Ave  can  add  little  to  this  Avonderful  talc  Avhich  is 
already  sufficiently  long.  It  is  clear  that  as  Captain  Webb  is 
among  SAvimmers  so  is  Captain  LaAVSon,  of  Avhom  aa'c  knoAV  not 
whether  he  be  a  land  or  sea  captain,  among  climbers.  We  only 
wish  Ave  had  been  there  to  see  him  and  the  trusty  Aboo  go  up 
and  doAvn  25,000  feet  of  a  perpendicular  unexplored  mountain 
in  the  time  named.  Next  day  they  laid  up,  as  they  were 
rather  footsore,  but  on  the  18  th  they  were  off  again,  going  due 
north.  Noav  they  Avere  in  the  jungle,  the  haunt  of  the  moo- 
luh,  and  Captain  LaAvson,  Avho  has  a  large  acquaintance  with 
Bengal  tigers,  was  anxious  to  see  Avhat  this  Papuan  tiger  was 
like.  His  wishes  Avere  soon  gratified  ;  first  they  came  on  the 
footprints,  and  then  on  the  beast  himself,  which  rushed  out  on 
the  gallant  Captain,  who  avoided  it  by  a  sudden  contortion  of 
the  body,  but  it  was  a  near  shave  as  he  felt  ‘  the  draught  ’  of 
its  charge.  At  this  moment  the  faithful  Tooloo  fired  at  and 
wounded  it,  Avhen  it  escaped  into  the  jungle.  Then  they 
stalked  it  in  a  body.  They  soon  found  it,  when  it  received 
both  barrels  of  the  Captain’s  rifle,  and  charged  him  be¬ 
fore  he  could  ram  doAvn  another  bullet.  Noav  it  was  the 
Captain’s  turn  to  run  Avith  the  moolah  at  his  heels,  who  soon 
caught  him  in  his  claAvs.  Noav  it  seemed  all  over  with  the 
explorer,  when  he  bethought  him  of  a  long  dagger-knife  which 
no  doubt  with  other  cutlery  he  kept  in  his  belt ;  this  he  drove 
up  to  the  hilt  in  the  creature’s  side,  Avho  turned  and  bit  the 
knife ;  then,  feeling  that  it  had  done  all  that  moolah  could 
for  life  and  honour,  it  fell  dead  Avithout  a  groAvl,  and  the 
Captain  extricated  himself  from  the  carcass.  And  now  what 
was  the  moolah  like?  It  Avas  of  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  the  Bengal  tiger,  but  much  handsomer.  It  Avas  marked 
with  black  and  chestnut  stripes  on  a  white  ground,  and  its 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  Avas  7  feet 
3  inches.  This  skin  Avas  so  beautiful  that  the  Captain 
had  it  dressed  by  Aboo  and  brought  it  aAvay,  ‘  it  being  one 
‘of  the  very  feAv  articles ’  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
Europe.  We  should  like  to  see  it,  and  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  acquired  for  the  Natural  History  Collections  of  the 
country.  A  little  later  on  the  Captain  shot  tAvo  moolahs 
one  after  the  other,  of  which  one,  a  female,  Avas  no  less  than 
7  feet  10  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  he  adds, 

*  two  inches  longer  than  the  largest  tiger  I  had  seen  in 

*  India.’  They  noAV  came  on  many  streams  infested  by  croco- 
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diles,  some  of  Avhich  they  killed  and  one  of  which  they  ate. 
One  of  the  rivers  they  called  the  ‘  Gladstone,’  and  another,  the 
biggest  of  all,  ‘  the  Koval.’  AVe  have  now  got  to  September 
29th,  a  day  marked  by  a  sad  catastrophe,  for  then  it  was 
that  the  faithful  Tooloo,  when  suffering  from  sunstroke,  blew 
out  his  brains,  and  was  buried  under  a  tree  by  the  river  side. 
This  sad  event  almost  produced  a  mutiny,  and  all  except 
Aboo  tried  to  force  the  Cajitain  to  return;  but  he  produced 
his  ultima  ratio,  a  rope’s  end,  which  makes  us  think  that  he 
must  be  a  sea-captain,  and  Billy  and  Joe  and  the  other 
Papuan  desisted  from  their  murmurs.  They  now  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  through  woods  and  streams,  chiefly  peopled 
by  birds  of  paradise  and  crocodiles,  with  the  thermometer  at 
114°  in  the  shade,  till  their  ears  were  greeted  by  the  distant 
roar  of  a  waterfall  which  could  be  heard  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  off.  Then  next  morning  they  saw  the  spray  and  foam 
miles  off,  and  at  last  reached  the  fall,  whence  the  river,  now 
contracted  from  half  a  mile  to  300  yards  in  width,  threw  itself 
headlong  179  feet  sheer  down.  This  Avas  on  October  26th; 
and  again  avc  say  Ave  only  Avish  Ave  had  been  there  to  see,  Avere 
it  not  for  Avhat  folio avs.  Tearing  themselves  aAvay,  they  marched 
due  north  along  the  river,  Avhen  on  the  29th  they  came  on  a 
party  of  natives  engaged  in  fishing.  ‘  It  Avas  so  long,’  says 
Captain  LaAvson,  i  since  our  eyes  had  rested  on  any  of  our  OAvn 
‘  species,  that  the  sight  filled  us  Avith  joy.’  They  shouted,  and 
the  natives  shouted  and  drcAV  near  the  shore.  The  end  Avas,  in 
spite  of  Aboo’s  Avarning,  that  the  Avhole  party  embarked  in  the 
canoes.  Captain  LaAvson  having  by  this  time — that  is  to  say 
in  less  than  three  months — acquired  sufficient  knoAvledge  of 
Papuan  to  converse  freely  Avith  the  chiefs.  Then  they  pad- 
died  down  the  stream,  the  chief,  Avhom  Captain  Lawson  noAv 
trusted,  saying  that  ‘  the  sea  could  easily  be  reached  by  AA'ater 
‘  in  tAvo  days  at  the  furthest.’  That  evening  they  reached  the 
native  village,  Avhen  Aboo  Avhispered  to  the  Captain  that  if 
they  entered  it  they  AA'ould  never  come  out  alive.  On  this 
Captain  LaAvson  told  the  chief  that  he  Avas  forced  to  proceed, 
and  offered  to  buy  a  canoe  and  food.  During  this  parley  a 
crowd  collected,  and  tried  to  land  the  baggage.  The  chief 
tried  to  drag  the  Captain  on  shore,  and  Avhen  he  resisted  snapped 
an  old  flint  pistol  at  his  head.  It  missed  fire  and  the  faithful 
Danang  felled  the  chief  to  the  earth  befor  he  could  recock  it. 
Then  ensued  a  fearful  melee.  Poor  Joe  Avas  stabbed  and  slain 
Avhile  trying  to  rc-embark  the  baggage ;  the  Captain  sleAv  his 
assailant  with  an  axe;  then  draAving  his  revolver,  he  shot 
doAvn  three  felloAvs  in  as  many  seconds.  Danang  discharged 
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the  double-barrelled  rifle  among  the  crowd,  killing  three  men 
more.  In  the  struggle  they  had  pushed  off  their  canoe  with 
some  of  their  goods  and  paddled  for  their  lives,  Danang  being 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  chance  bullet.  The  party  were 
now  reduced  to  three,  the  Captain  and  Aboo  rowing  for  dear 
life,  and  the  recreant  Billy.  Of  course  the  natives  pursued 
them,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  canoeful  approached  the  fugitives, 
firing  as  they  advanced.  By  order  of  Lawson  they  stopped 
their  canoe  and  lay  down  at  the  bottom,  much  to  Billy’s  com¬ 
fort,  but  the  instant  the  enemy  came  alongside,  up  Captain  Law- 
son  and  Aboo  started,  shot  two  or  three,  upset  their  canoe,  and 
beating  out  the  brains  of  a  fellow  who  caught  hold  of  their 
paddles,  resumed  their  flight.  It  was  then  nearly  dark,  though 
the  moon  was  rising,  leaving  them  a  poor  chance  of  escape. 
Strange  to  say,  so  far  as  they  knew,  there  was  no  other 
attempt  at  pursuit.  The  three  got  clear  off  in  their  canoe, 
and  they  saw  no  more  of  their  murderous  assailants,  who  per¬ 
haps  may  have  thought  the  Captain’s  party  murderous  too. 
Paddling  all  that  night  they  landed  at  dawn,  sank  the  canoe, 
and  surveyed  their  stock  of  goods.  There  was,  indeed, 
little  left.  Everything  except  one  bundle  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  few  skins,  a  small  stock  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  Captain’s  journal,  and  a  couple  of  other  books, 
were  all  that  remained.  All  their  rifles,  four  in  number,  one 
of  them  double-barrelled,  and  the  Captain’s  fowling-piece  had 
been  lost.  Still  they  had  two  rifles  left :  on  w'hich  we  remark 
that  the  Captain’s  double-baiTelled  rifle  must  have  produced 
others  on  the  journey,  for  ive  only  hear  of  one  when  they 
started,  and  yet  it  and  three  others  had  been  lost,  and  still  two 
remained.  In  addition  there  was  a  pistol,  we  suppose  the  six- 
shooter,  and  so,  as  Billy  was  not  to  be  trusted,  they  had  arms 
enough.  In  this  position  it  was  madness  to  make  for  the  north¬ 
east  coast,  now  only  thirty  miles  off.  Their  only  hope  was 
to  regain  the  uninhabited  interior  whence  they  had  emerged. 
After  this  catastrophe  Captain  Lawson’s  exploration  loses 
much  of  its  romantic  character.  They  altered  their  route, 
struck  up  the  country,  and  succeeded,  after  some  perils  from 
scorpions,  in  sighting  Mount  Hercules  and  reaching  the  Glad¬ 
stone  River.  In  great  danger  of  famishing  for  want  of  food 
owing  to  the  failure  of  their  ammunition,  and  occasionally 
driven  mad  by  thirst,  they  reached  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake 
Alexandrina,  of  which,  now  considering  themselves  on  safe 
ground,  they  ascertained  the  dimensions.  They  had  only  twenty 
charges  of  powder  left  on  December  14th,  but  what  of  that, 
were  they  not  almost  at  liome  ?  The  lake  was  from  sixty  to 
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seventy  miles  Ion"  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  broad.'^^From 
the  multitude  of  islands  on  it  Captain  Lawson  supposes  it  to 
be  shallow.  This  survey  completed,  they  made  their  way 
back  to  Mahalla’s  village,  which  they  reached  on  the  19th  of 
January,  Avho  treated  them  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  and 
took  them  dowm  with  him  to  Iloutrec,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  8th  of  February  1873. 

At  Houtree  Captain  Lawson  found  the  goods  he  had  left 
behind  him  all  safe.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  off 
Aboo,  his  man  Friday,  which  he  did  with  a  sum  which  made 
him  ‘  quite  a  nabob  ’  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  wages 
of  poor  Danang  were  handed  over  to  his  wife.  Ilis  only  at¬ 
tendant  now  left  was  the  lazy  and  worthless  Billy,  Avith  Avhom 
the  Captain  embarked  on  the  24th  of  February  in  a  Chinese 
junk  bound  for  the  Island  of  Banda,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  Dutch  vessel.  The  junk  Avas  small,  of  about  fifty  tons, 
manned  by  four  Chinese  and  tAvo  boys,  avIio  ate  nothing  on  the 
voyage  but  rice  and  salt  fish  eked  out  Avith  beetles  and  cock- 
I'oaches.  They  never  seemed  to  sleep,  and  disturbed  the 
Captain,  Avho  slumbered  on  his  boxes,  AA'ith  their  chattering  and 
laughter.  On  the  1st  of  March  they  reached  Banda,  Avhere 
the  Dutch  Governor  received  the  traveller  kindly,  and  assigned 
him  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  customs’  officer  till  he  could 
find  a  passage.  Next  morning  Captain  LaAVSon  Avas  too  ill  to 
rise,  being  prostrated  Avith  dysent<^ry,  Avhich  nearly  carried  him 
off.  For  tAvo  months  he  kept  his  bed  in  the  military  hospital, 
carefully  tended  by  the  Dutch,  Avhile  the  ungrateful  Billy 
never  came  near  him,  but  passed  his  time,  as  a  free  British 
subject  and  not  a  dog,  in  constant  intoxication.  No  doubt  he 
still  dreaded  that  rope’s  end.  On  the  7  th  of  .1  une  Captain  Law- 
son  left  Banda  for  Singapore,  at  Avhich  port  he  arrived  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month,  Avhence  he  passed  on  to  Calcutta,  Avhere 
a  ship  Avas  found  to  carry  Billy  back  to  Sydney. 

Shortly  afterwards  Captain  LaAvson  set  sail  for  England, 
Avhere  he  arrived,  as  he  says,  completely  broken  doAvn  AA-ith  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  Avhich  he  had  undergone ;  a  misfortune 
much  to  be  regretted  by  the  scientific  Avorld,  as  the  state  of  his 
health,  Ave  understand,  has  prevented  the  bold  traveller  from 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Geological  and  other  learned 
bodies  Avho  Avere  eager  to  greet  and  listen  to  the  man  Avho  had 
seen  and  done  such  AA’onders  in  the  unknoAvn  interior  of  Ncav 
Guinea.  But  as  Captatn  LaAV'son  has  preferred  to  lay  his  disco¬ 
veries  before  world  in  ibis  book,  his  proceedings  are  open  to 
criticism  ;  andAve  say  at  once,  that  it  contains  many  things  very 
difficult  to  understand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
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stand  how  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Australian  Continent  he 
should  have  found  such  wealth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  all 
at  the  same  time  so  ditferent  from  Australian  types.  Very 
strange  it  is  that  Torres  Straits  should  separate  two  countries 
so  various  in  their  vegetable  products  and  natural  history  as 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  as  described  by  Lawson.  On 
one  side  of  that  comparatively  narrow  strait,  we  leave  the  land 
of  parrots  and  tree  kangaroos  and  marsupial  creatures  ;  while 
on  the  other,  Captain  Lawson  introduces  us  to  large  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  other  cattle,  to  deer  of  various  kinds,  to  monkeys 
and  huge  apes,  and,  though  last  not  least,  to  huge  tigers, 
for  the  moolah  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tiger.  It 
is  true  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find  many  strange  shapes 
and  forms  of  life  in  an  island  nearly  1,300  miles  long  and 
in  some  parts  about  500  miles  broad  ;  but  we  must  say  that  in 
no  book  except  that  very  respectable  but  somewhat  mawkish 
production  the  ‘  Swiss  Family  liobinson,’  have  we  ever 
perused  pages  so  •  teeming  with  every  necessary  for  the  life 
of  man  as  these  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  party  never  seems 
to  have  lacked  anything  but  Avater,  and  then  though  they 
were  once  or  twice  perishing  from  thirst,  it  was  their  own 
fault  that  they  did  not  find  it  close  at  hand.  Very  different 
this  again  from  the  arid  Avastes  of  Australia,  in  which  so 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  by  drought.  Nor  can  Ave 
fall  to  remark  the  palpable  air  of  exaggeration  in  the  AA-hole 
story,  Avhich  makes  the  book  read  more  like  an  amusing 
romance  of  travel  than  serious  travel  itself.  Everything  is  on 
the  grandest  and  most  gigantic  scale ;  and  very  strange,  if 
true,  it  is  to  find  that  in  one  island,  even  though  it  be  of  the 
size  of  NeAv  Guinea,  there  should  have  been  found  by  one  and 
the  same  traveller  in  a  six  months’  journey,  the  most  gigantic 
grasses,  the  biggest  scorpions,  spiders,  and  butterflies,  the 
hugest  tigers  and  buffaloes,  the  most  monstrous  apes  and  cro¬ 
codiles,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  and  Avaterfalls  in  the  Avorld ; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  a  mountain  by  far  exceeding  the 
loftiest  j)eaks  in  the  Andes  or  Himalayan  chains.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  his  observations  and  angles.  Captain  LaAvson  is  as 
liazy  as  his  own  Mount  Misty.  That  there  are  high  moun¬ 
tains  in  Ncav  Guinea  has  long  been  knoAvn ;  the  observations 
of  the  lamented  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  about  Avhose  angles 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  had  ascertained  that  in  one  corner 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  coast,  Avas  a  mountain  between 
13,000  and  14,000  feet  high.  That  Ave  can  Avell  credit  on  such 
authority ;  but  Avhen  Ave  are  asked  to  believe  that  an  unknoAvn 
traveller,  cf  Avhose  powers  of  observation  Ave  ha\'e  no  evidence 
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except  this  very  romantic  narrative,  has  discovered  and  actu¬ 
ally  ascended  in  nine  hours  25,000  and  odd  feet  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  32,783  feet  high,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  region  so 
far  above  our  ordinary  experience,  and  on  a  platform  so  elevated 
above  the  summit  of  scientific  inquiiy,  that  our  breath  is  taken 
from  us.  The  result  is  that  when  we  try  to  swallow  Captain 
Lawson’s  account,  we  are  as  unequal  to  the  task  as  he  and  his 
man  Aboo  were  to  breathe  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Hercules.  Hut  in  our  distress  wc  have  one 
comfort — such  discoveries  will  surely  attract  a  whole  army  of 
Alpine  climbers  to  the  interior  of  New  Guinea.  They  will 
scorn  the  spiders,  scorpions,  monkeys,  apes,  and  crocodiles. 
They  will  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Papuans,  or  brain  them 
with  alpenstocks,  if  they  come  between  them  and  the  object 
of  their  search.  They  may  not,  indeed,  be  such  philologers  as 
Captain  Lawson,  and  able  after  three  months  to  converse 
freely  with  chiefs  in  the  original  Papuan ;  but  they  Avill  find 
means  of  telling  them  that  they  have  come  to  see  and  scale 
that  mountain,  and  that  nothing  shall  hinder  them.  That  done, 
and  having  ascended  every  inch  of  these  32,000  and  odd  feet, 
they  will  be  content,  light  their  pipes,  and  glide  doAvn  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Hercules  in  less  than  two  hours  ;  and  if  what 
the  Germans  term  their  Beinkleider  suffer  in  that  rapid  evolu¬ 
tion,  Avhat  Avill  that  matter?  they  Avill  stitch  them  up  with 
Adam’s  Needle,  which  Ave  are  frequently  informed  grows  jden- 
tifully  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After  that  they  Avill  re¬ 
turn  home  attended  by  a  train  of  botanists  and  zoologists,  Avho 
will  bring  shoAvers  of  gum,  live  moolahs,  tame  orang-outangs, 
and  boxes  containing  lively  scorpions  and  spiders.  The  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  Mount  Hercules,  and  the  Avaterfall  on  the 
Royal,  they  will  leave  behind  them  for  future  travellers,  and 
when  they  return  home  they  shall  have  a  hearty  Avelcome.  And 
now  but  one  Avord  remains  to  be  added.  When  all  this  hap¬ 
pens,  and  Ave  have  received  such  ample  corroboration  of  the 
genuineness  of  Captain  LaAvson’s  explorations  in  Noav  Guinea, 
AA'e  shall,  like  that  mediaeval  pope,  accept  for  true  every  Avord 
that  he  has  Avritten ;  but  till  then  Ave  must  suspend  our  belief. 
This  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  may  be  nearer  than  Ave 
think.  Other  travellers  and  explorers  have  been,  and  are,  in 
NeAV  Guinea,  besides  Captain  LaAvson.  The  strange  Russian 
enthusiast,  Mikiucho  Maklay,  recently  passed  a  year  Avith  tAvo 
companions  on  the  coast  of  Ncav  Guinea  ;  and  t\AO  Italian  men 
of  science,  Beccari  and  D’Albertis,  are  probably  at  this  moment 
in  the  interior  of  that  island.  May  they  soon  return,  and 
bring  a  confirmation,  or  a  contradiction,  of  all  the  marvels 
related  by  our  modern  Maundcville. 
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Art.  VIIL — Der  Preussische  Feldzug  in  Holland,  1787.  Von 
Freiherr  VON  Trosciike.  Berlin:  1875. 

‘  'VT' ou  are  happy  in  going  to  be  settled  in  a  country  where 
‘  you  will  find  all  the  pleasures  of  royalty  with  none  of 
‘  its  inconveniences.’  With  these  words  the  great  Frederick 
in  the  peaceful  days  of  his  later  reign  dismissed  the  niece 
whom  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  had  come  to  Berlin  to 
claim  as  his  bride.  For  at  that  time  (1766)  the  political 
horizon  in  the  United  Provinces  was  fair.  The  struggles 
against  Spanish  bigotry  and  French  ambition,  in  which  prince 
and  people  had  nobly  resi)onded  to  each  other’s  call,  were  not 
so  long  j)a8t  that  the  benefits  of  the  compact  could  be  forgotten 
under  which  a  few  scattered  trading  communities  had  won  a 
place  in  the  coun  -i’ s  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  were  grateful  to 
the  line  of  rulers  .vhose  energy  and  tact  had  preserved  the 
nation  against  external  foes  whilst  maintaining  its  internal 
liberties.  On  their  part  the  Princes  of  Orange  had  little  of 
kingly  honour  or  power  wanting  to  their  position.  Command¬ 
ing  by  hereditary  right  all  land  and  sea  forces,  and  holding  all 
the  chief  executive  powers ;  these  functions  confirmed  and 
renewed  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange  first,  by 
the  five  chief  provinces ;  then  extended  to  the  junior,  so  adding 
the  two  others  it  had  separately  administered  ;  then  granted  to 
successors  by  the  female  line  ;  and  finally  to  heirs  adopted  in 
default  of  any  born  :  it  might  well  seem  that  the  Stadtholders 
of  the  Netherlands,  though  professedly  only  the  first  servants 
of  a  free  state,  held  dignities  as  honourable  and  as  sure  of 
continuance  as  those  of  any  royalty  in  the  world. 

Such  was,  no  doubt,  Frederick’s  view  when  he  parted  from  his 
niece.  The  Prussian  reigning  house  was  the  natural  marriage 
mart  for  princes  in  those  days.  Princesses  had  abounded  in  it 
when  Frederick  was  young,  and  had  been  disposed  of  freely  to 
the  first  fitting  suitor  by  the  thrifty  court.  And  there  is  small 
reason  to  believe  that  this  young  lady  was  despatched  from 
Berlin  with  any  special  view  to  extending  Prussian  influence 
over  a  neighbouring  state,  much  less  with  the  far-seeing 
design  of  making  her  treatment  by  the  Dutch  a  pretext  for 
entering  the  land  to  overrun  it  with  a  Prussian  army.  If  any 
such  thought  entered  Frederick’s  subtle  mind,  it  gained  no 
utterance.  And  it  was  after  he  had  passed  away  that  events 
occurred  which  brought  about  the  event  then  unforeseen,  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  Prussia,  the  excuse  being  mainly  the 
illtreatment  of  the  Stadtholderess  by  Dutch  officers,  successors 
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of  those  who  had  welcomed  her  with  every  demonstration  of 
loyalty  twenty  years  before.* 

To  tell  how  this  change  came  about  would  be  to  write  the 
internal  history  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  eventful  epoch 
that  preceded  the  great  turning  point  in  modern  history,  the 
French  Revolution.  Such  a  task  would  be  altogether  beyond 
our  scope.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate,  as  one  main  cause 
of  the  unpopularity  that  in  1780  had  begun  to  attach  itself  to 
the  Stadtholder,  the  connexion  of  Dutch  affairs  with  our  own 
unhappy  war  with  America.  Long  jealous  of  our  growing 
maritime  supremacy,  Holland  was  not  a  w'hit  less  ready  than 
France  to  aid  the  new  foes  of  our  own  kindred,  wdiom  an 
obstinate  ministry  and  bigoted  king  had  forced  into  rebellion. 
The  time  had  come,  it  was  thought  in  the  United  Provinces, 
when  the  Dutch  flag  should  once  more  sweep  the  seas  of  those 
intrusive  islanders,  and  strike  terror  far  inland  from  the  coast 
where  it  flaunted.  And  in  the  conduct  of  the  operations  that 
followed  the  declaration  of  war  it  came  to  be  thought,  whether 
with  truth  or  not,  that  the  Stadtholder,  himself  of  British  blood 
by  his  mother’s  side,  was  not  hearty  in  the  national  cause. 
The  anti-Orange  party,  which  before  the  American  war  had 
dwindled  into  a  mere  faction,  grew  rapidly  in  importance.  Its 
leaders  in  the  various  provinces  skilfully  used  the  opportunity 
of  the  hour;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  part,  did  so 
little  to  counteract  the  j)opular  cry  against  his  sluggishness, 
that  •when  peace  came  in  1783,  it  failed  to  bring  back  with  it 

*  The  political  details  of  these  transactions  are  related  with  inim¬ 
itable  vivacity  in  the  De.spatches  of  Sir  James  Harris,  then  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  which  were  published  in  1844  by  his  grandson 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Malmesbury  Correspondence.’  In  fact, 
Sir  James  Harris  had  been  throughout  the  moving  spirit  whose  energy 
and  courage  kept  life  in  the  Stadtholdcr’s  party,  and  eventually  defeated 
the  cabal  of  the  Patriots  and  the  French.  The  Prussian  Court  refused 
to  act  without  the  support  of  England,  which  was  extorted  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  from  Mr.  Pitt.  But  in  August  1787  the  two 
Governments  of  St.  James  and  Potsdam  agreed  on  six  preliminary 
points ;  to  act  as  mediators  by  mutual  consent ;  to  resist  all  foreign 
interference  :  to  disarm  and  dissolve  the  Free  Corps,  and  restore  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  all  his  rights  as  Stadtholder ;  to  march  a  Prus¬ 
sian  army  into  Holland,  England  agreeing  to  prepare  forty  ships  of  the 
line  to  8upi)ort  it ;  and  finally,  in  the  event  of  any  Power  disapproving 
of  this  intervention,  to  defend  each  other  and  accomplish  it  by  force  of 
arms.  A  Secret  Convention  embodying  these  articles  was  signed 
between  Prussia  and  England  on  the  2nd  October,  1787.  But  the  whole 
operation  was  no  more  than  the  fidfilment  of  the  policy  of  which  Sir 
James  Harris  was  the  real  author. 
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his  former  constitutional  powers,  dependent  as  these  w^ere  on  a 
friendly  majority  in  the  legislature.  The  Patriotic  party, 
the  name  assumed  by  those  Avho  advocated  war  a  outrance 
against  England,  had  grown  to  be  a  formidable  body  in  the 
States  and  in  their  General  Assembly.  Each  exercise  of  the 
hereditary  prerogatives  of  the  house  of  Orange  was  closely 
watched,  criticised,  and  contested.  The  rising  tide  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  feeling  in  France  naturally  gave  strength  to  popular 
sentiment  against  a  prince  in  a  land  so  near.  And  despite  the 
rigid  efforts  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional  forms,  which  he  did 
his  best  to  maintain  much  later  even  when  the  opposition  was 
put  forcibly  doAvn  by  Prussian  bayonets,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
found  his  task  of  administration  becoming  yearly  more  and 
more  difficult.  In  truth  the  strange  union  of  personal  sove¬ 
reignty  with  republican  freedom  which  hard  cii’cumstances 
had  made  possible  for  several  generations,  was  now  becoming 
weakened  in  the  absence  of  the  external  pressure  which  was 
probably  necessary  to  its  continued  maintenance.  It  w'ould  be 
interesting  to  speculate  on  what  the  internal  history  of  Holland 
might  have  been,  had  not  the  general  convulsions  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  Napoleonic  eras  that  succeeded,  settled  the 
question  decisively  by  superior  forces.  But  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  to  trace  the  actual  facts  that  led  to  the  special 
intervention  of  Prussian  arms  in  her  neighbour’s  territory. 
For  this  was  an  event  of  some  historical  importance  in  itself, 
and  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  military  questions  of  our 
own  day ;  yet  one  which  the  din  and  clash  of  the  greater  wars 
that  speedily  followed  that  of  1787  have  caused  to  be  almost 
forgotten  save  by  a  few  students  of  military  problems. 

The  Stadtholder’s  difficulties  were  much  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Austria  in  1785  in  contesting  the  right  of  the  Dutch 
to  occupy  the  strong  places  on  their  own  frontier  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  the  doing  of 
which  was,  according  to  the  limited  commercial  notions  of  the 
day,  the  most  pressing  point  for  Amsterdam  policy  to  carry  out. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  reversing  the  whole  policy  of  his 
house  in  foreign  as  well  as  in  internal  matters,  had  at  this 
time  patched  up  a  temporary  friendship  with  F ranee,  and  let  it 
be  known  to  the  Dutch  that  he  could  only  be  moved  on  the 
points  in  dispute  by  her  mediation.  This  led  the  Patriotic 
party  to  insist  once  more  on  the  value  of  what  they  declared 
to  be  the  purposely  neglected  alliance  with  France;  and  their 
attacks  brought  further  unpopularity  on  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  from  hereditary  training,  as  well  as  by  his  marriage,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  French  predominance  in  European  politics. 
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The  continued  differences  on  important  points  of  policy  between 
the  Stadtholder  and  those  who  now  had  the  majority  in  several 
of  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Holland  whose  voice  in  the 
Federation  was  nearly  as  ixtwerful  as  that  of  the  other  six 
united,  led  to  determined  opposition  to  his  administration  on 
minor  questions.  The  Prince  had  so  far  lost  sight  of  tlie  wise 
advice  given  him  by  Frederick  the  Great,  never  to  forget  his 
true  position  of  chief  servant  rather  than  ruler  of  the  States,  as 
to  introduce  certain  semi-royal  observances  on  which'  the 
Patriots  fastened  offence,  and  so  used  them  to  diminish  his 
influence  with  the  masses.  Thus  it  was  observed  that  the 
officers  of  his  guard  now  bore  the  arms  of  Orange  on  their 
caps,  instead  of  those  of  the  United  Netherlands  as  their  pre¬ 
decessors  had  done.  Then  the  main  gate  of  the  palace  at  the 
Hague  had  been  of  late  years  reserved  entirely  for  princely 
use.  Like  other  free  peoples,  the  Dutch  were  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  as  to  any  right  of  way  being  taken  from  them  ;  and  the 
restriction,  Avhen  once  brought  clearly  to  public  notice  in  the 
growing  agitation,  gave  dire  offence.  And  to  these  disputes 
there  came  to  be  added  a  more  serious  difference  still,  one  of 
some  real  constitutional  importance,  as  to  the  right  to  the 
command  of  the  palace  guard.  The  deputies  of  the  Provinces 
asserted  an  hereditary  claim  to  appoint  to  it,  granted  to  them 
expressly  to  secure  the  independence  of  their  deliberations 
against  a  populace  supposed  from  its  local  conditions  to  be 
subservient  to  the  ruling  house.  Worsted  on  all  these  points, 
William  V.  not  only  showed  his  personal  annoyance  by  sud¬ 
denly  ceasing  to  wear  his  own  military  uniform  in  public, 
but  declined  to  reside  any  longer  in  a  capital  where  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  subject  to  insult.  He  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  Hague,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  chiefly  at  his  chateau  of 
Loo  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  where  his  party  was  still 
in  a  decided  majority. 

His  retreat  at  this  crisis,  however,  naturally  gave  increased 
strength  to  the  opposition  in  Holland ;  and  if  Holland  should 
decide  to  cast  his  authority  off,  he  could  hardly  be  deemed 
tbe  actual  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands  any  longer.  Yet 
she,  powerful  as  her  superiority  in  wealth  and  population  made 
her,  and  in  despite  of  her  contribution  of  more  than  half  the 
charges  of  the  Federation,  was  for  some  months  overborne  in 
the  votes  of  the  States  General,  where  Utrecht  (excepting 
only  its  capital),  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Gelderland  were  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Prince.  Parties  in  each  had  been  formed  against 
him,  and  w’ere  in  active  correspondence  with  the  Patriots  at 
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Amsterdam ;  but  the  governments  still  adhered  to  their 
allegiance. 

There  was  a  sort  of  armed  truce  during  the  summer  of 
1786,  in  which  the  more  cautious  sjnrits  were  striving  to  patch 
up  the  difference,  while  the  more  far-seeing  prepared  for  the 
armed  struggle  that  was  inevitable.  This  Avas  presently- 
broken  by  the  Avarmth  of  party-spirit  in  Gelderland,  the  most 
Orange  in  opinion  of  the  seven  States.  Here  two  small  tOAvns, 
Hattem  and  Elburg,  Avhere  the  patriotic  party  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  the  municipalities,  refused  further  obedience  to 
the  decrees  of  the  provincial  legislature  or  States,  declaring  it 
incompetent  to  act  in  the  absence  of  their  deputies.  The 
States  then  called  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  capacity 
of  Captain-General  of  the  Province  to  use  armed  force  in 
defence  of  their  prerogative.  Nothing  loth  to  act  under  consti¬ 
tutional  powers,  William  marched  on  the  recusant  towns  Avith 
such  troops  as  he  had  at  hand,  acting,  as  his  party  put  the 
matter,  in  his  magisterial  rather  than  his  strictly  military 
capacity.  But  his  opponents  did  not  Avait  his  coming.  Pro¬ 
testing  against  the  violence  intended,  they  left  their  homes  to 
go  a  few  miles  into  the  neighbouring  province  of  Overyssel, 
Avhere  feeling  Avas  strong  against  the  Stadtholder ;  thus  giving 
the  appearance  of  the  first  call  for  armed  forces  as  coming 
from  the  Orange  side.  Holland  then  decided  on  action  from 
which  there  could  hardly  be  any  appeal  but  to  the  sword. 
She  had  temporised  hitherto,  according  to  such  Prussian 
writers  as  Baron  Troschke,  chiefly  because  her  leaders  Avere 
endeavouring  to  get  back  from  distant  parts  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  the  regiments  quartered  there,  but  raised  and  paid  by  her. 
The  proceedings  in  Gelderland  caused  caution  and  concealment 
to  be  laid  aside ;  and  on  September  22nd  the  province  by  its 
States  directed  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  suspended 
from  his  functions  of  Captain-General  of  TIolland.  The  glorious 
Federation  that  had  astonished  the  Avorld  hardly  less  by  the 
firmness  of  its  union  than  the  gallantry  of  its  actions  seemed 
at  once  to  be  dissolved  by  this  daring  step.  Order  and  coun¬ 
ter-order  from  either  side  contended  for  observance ;  and  the 
hour  had  at  last  come  when  constitutional  forms  were  strained 
till  they  broke,  and  personal  choice  for  prince  or  province 
became  a  hard  duty  to  be  incumbent  upon  all.  Out  of  the 
general  confusion  of  the  fcAv  months  that  folloAvcd,  the  truth 
appeared  that  if  the  Prince  trusted  to  the  armed  poAver  at  his 
command  for  the  restoration  of  his  hereditary  rights,  his  trust 
would  be  in  vain.  The  troops  he  had  had  under  him  Avere 
raised,  as  he  himself  had  been  appointed  their  commander,  by 
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separate  provincial  commissions.  Known  to  the  outside  world 
as  one  national  army,  the  Dutch  regiments  Avere  constitution¬ 
ally  far  more  distinctly  separate  levies  than  those  bodies  of 
cantonal  militia  which  the  Swiss  are  now  slowly  striving  to 
weld  into  a  Federal  force.  Holland  had  no  sooner  openly 
pronounced  against  the  Prince,  than  her  allies  in  the  Patriotic 
party  in  the  Assembly,  Groeningen  and  Overyssel,  gave 
direct  orders  to  their  own  regiments  not  to  use  arms  against 
any  other  province  of  the  Federation.  Zealand  and  Friesland 
presently  followed  the  example,  seeking  the  neutrality  favoured 
by  weaker  spirits  in  all  such  national  crises.  Utrecht  Avas 
paralysed  from  action  on  either  side ;  for  although  her  Orange- 
governed  States  had  moved  their  sittings  from  the  hostile 
capital,  so  important  Avas  the  latter  to  the  province  that  its 
defection  made  it  useless  to  count  on  the  regiments  siding 
Avith  the  Stadtholder.  There  remained,  therefore,  for  him  to 
rely  on  no  more  than  his  faithful  Gclderland,  Avith  its  handful 
of  3,000  or  4,000  troops,  a  force  quite  inadequate  to  do  more 
than  for  the  present  guard  his  OAvn  person.  Even  the  SavIss 
contingent  of  the  army  Avhich  had  lately  obeyed  him  did  so  no 
longer.  There  had  long  been,  it  should  here  be  noticed,  such 
a  body  in  Federal  pay,  raised  chiefly  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
and  quartered  along  the  defensive  southern  frontier  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  Avhich,  at  first  held  for  reasons  of  a  strictly 
military  character,  had  groAvn  to  be  the  common  care  and 
property  of  all  in  peace  as  Avell  as  AA'ar.  These  regiments, 
having  never  knoAvn  orders  come  to  them  except  through  the 
Prince,  might  have  been  thought  certain  for  his  cause.  But 
though  mercenaries,  the  SAviss  soldiers  never  forgot  that  they 
had  come  to  a  land  Avhich  professed  freedom  as  full  as  that  Avon 
by  their  OAvn  forefathers.  And  Avhen  private  instructions  came 
from  Berne  that  tliey  Avere  to  remain  strictly  neutral  in  the 
political  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  they  made  it  known  that 
neither  party  could  reckon  on  their  services  for  putting  doAvn 
the  other.  The  Patriots,  in  fact,  felt  for  the  time  that  matters 
Avere  going  their  OAvn  Avay  ;  .and  they  Avere  oceupied  in  Holland 
with  fresh  proposals  for  striking  at  the  hereditary  poAvers  of 
the  Stadtholder,  Avhen  a  sudden  act  of  violence  by  partisans  on 
their  side  at  once  forced  on  open  hostilities,  and  brought  an 
ally  to  the  Prince’s  side  no  less  able  than  Avilling  to  give  him 
the  mastery  over  his  adversaries. 

On  June  28th,  1787,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  unaceompanied 
by  her  husband,  Avas  on  her  Avay  to  their  chateau  near  the 
Hague.  To  reach  this  it  Avas  necessary  to  pass  a  cordon  of 
posts  formed  by  some  of  the  provincial  troops  of  Holland.  But 
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she  had  no  armed  escort  with  her.  The  Prince  himself  had  not 
been  in  any  way  outlawed,  or  officially  declared  the  enemy  of  the 
province,  which  had  simply  by  its  legislature  suspended  him  from 
his  military  offices.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  local  Commission 
of  Defence,  formed  no  doubt  of  warm  partisans  of  the  popular 
cause,  took  on  itself  to  consider  the  jouniey  as  either  dangerous 
or  illegal,  and  after  roughly  stopping  the  cortege,  finally  sent  it 
back.  It  was  a  time  of  much  hot  blood  on  either  side ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Prussian  story  is  true,  and  that  the  officer 
charged  personally  with  the  unpleasant  business  behaved  with 
great  and  needless  violence.  He  is  said,  on  his  being  refused 
admission  to  the  Princess’s  chamber,  to  have  forced  his  way  in 
with  drawn  swoi'd,  and  remained  until  she  left ;  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  act  of  suicide  when  his  party  succumbed  to  Prussian 
intervention,  seems  to  show  him  either  consciously  guilty,  or 
despairing  of  clearing  his  name  of  the  charge  laid  on  it. 

The  report  of  this  act  of  violence  no  sooner  reached  the 
Hague  than  Prussia  came  upon  the  scene.  Thulemeier,  the 
ambassador,  who  was  previously  conducting,  conjointly  with  the 
French  plenipotentiary,  an  attempt  at  the  difficult  task  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  Prince  with  the  recusant  provinces,  and  had 
never  ceased  to  show  perfect  deference  to  the  claim  of  sovereign 
rights  maintained  by  each  of  the  latter,  now  took  an  altogether 
diffei-ent  tone.  The  injured  Princess  was  the  sister  of  his 
king,  Frederick  William  II.,  who  had  not  long  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  what  Avas  already  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  if  not  the  very  foremost,  of  the  military  monarchies  of 
Europe.  Moreover  the  sympathies  of  the  king  had  all  along 
been  privately  much  more  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
than  those  of  his  predecessor  Avere,  so  far  as  had  been  known, 
in  the  earlier  difficulties  in  his  day  of  the  Stadtholder  AA’ith  the 
Provinces.  If  far  more  humane  and  liberal  in  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  home  affairs  than  the  Great  Frederick,  his  successor  Avas 
certainly  Avanting  in  that  breadth,  or,  as  it  might  by  some  be 
judged,  coldness  of  vicAv  Avhich  caused  his  uncle  to  regard  Avith 
the  utmost  equanimity  any  troubles  of  his  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bours  that  did  not  chance  to  touch  the  Avelfare  of  Prussia.  And 
although  revolution  at  that  time,  it  should  be  observed,  could 
certainly  not  in  the  abstract  have  been  so  repulsive  and  detest¬ 
able  a  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  Gennan  ruler  of  the  ordinary  type, 
such  as  Frederick  William,  as  it  became  but  a  fcAV  years  later 
when  identified  Avith  the  Phiygian  cap,  the  guillotine,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  royalty,  and  all  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror :  still 
personal  and  family  sentiment,  no  doubt,  made  the  prospect  of 
intervention  on  fair  excuse  a  pleasant  one  politically  at  Berlin. 
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The  only  difficulties  anticipated  were  those  of  a  military  nature, 
and  these  were  at  first  overrated,  as  the  events  to  be  narrated 
prove  ;  but  even  estimating  them  at  their  worst,  the  Prussian 
Court  was  confident  in  the  invincibility  of  soldiers  brought  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  master  of  war  himself :  and  the 
order  was  unhesitatingly  given  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  ambassador’s  demands,  and  to 
march  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as  must  get  across  the  Rhine,  forth¬ 
with  into  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  Mobilisation,  with  all  its  ela¬ 
borate  machinery,  was  in  those  days  a  thing  unknown.  Such 
standing  armies  as  states  chose  to  maintain  distinct  from  the 
militia  which  all  had,  in  some  form  or  other,  inherited  from 
feudal  days,  were  supposed  to  be  fully  ready  for  war  at  all 
times  ;  just  as  our  own  army  affected  to  be  until  the  necessity 
for  its  reorganisation  was  lately  forced  on  us.  The  War  Bureau, 
then  very  recently  formed  at  Berlin,  to  replace  as  far  as  possible 
the  personal  supervision  to  which  the  great  king  had  trusted, 
found  no  difficulty  in  moving  26,000  troops  speedily  to  the 
required  points  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  full  occasion  would 
be  found  for  all  their  services  before  Prussian  honour,  now 
pledged  to  the  Stadtholder’s  side,  could  be  vindicated. 

We  suspect  that  if  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were 
much  over-estimated  then,  they  are  certainly  not  less  so  in  the 
narrative  of  Baron  Troschke.  No  doubt  this  writer  is  sup¬ 
ported  to  some  extent  by  the  example  of  his  great  countryman, 
Clausewitz,  who  has  left  an  elaborate  narrative  of  this  campaign, 
as  one  of  special  importance  to  be  studied.  But  Clausewitz  was 
writing  with  a  special  view  to  theory,  being  in  fact  a  military 
teacher  and  critic  first,  and  an  historian  only  so  far  as  served 
his  main  purpose.  It  was  natural,  as  no  branch  of  warfare  is 
neglected  in  his  great  work,  that  he  should  take  for  analysis  a 
single  study  of  the  science,  on  a  theatre  so  peculiar  as  Holland, 
in  order  to  show  how  far  the  usual  principles  are  to  be  modified 
in  a  land  of  marshes,  canals,  and  inundations.  And  certainly 
this  example  was  very  ready  to  his  hand,  the  chief  materials 
for  dissecting  it  being  found  in  the  German  archives,  and  the 
invasion  conducted  throughout  wdth  success  and  credit  by  his 
own  national  army.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  altogether  a  mis¬ 
taken  view  to  put  it  in  the  first  class  of  military  achievements. 
Nor  is  the  attempt  to  be  justified  by  the  historical  fact  that 
the  same  country  which  was  overrun  with  comparative  ease  by 
a  single  Prussian  corps  in  1787,  had  resisted  the  whole  efforts 
of  Spain  and  of  France  in  preceding  centuries.  For  in  the 
first  place,  the  art  of  war  had  been  altogether  changed  since  the 
era  when  Alva  led  his  fanatic  legions  against  the  Protestant 
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rebels  of  the  Netherlands;  or  to  come  lower  down  in  history, 
when  the  horsemen  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ‘  Maison  du  Roi’ 
at  their  head,  swam  the  Rhine  at  Tollhuys  to  commence 
their  campaign  against  the  same  obstinate  foes.  The  progress 
in  wealth  and  civilisation,  which,  M'hile  it  makes  countries 
seemingly  more  powerful  as  well  as  prosperous,  in  reality  puts 
them  more  than  ever  (as  the  world  is  discovering  rather  late) 
at  the  mercy  of  a  stronger  and  not  less  civilised  invader,  had 
operated  in  Holland  as  much  as  elsewhere.  The  rude  energy  of 
the  measures  of  defence  by  wide  inundations  which  baffled  the 
Grand  Monarque  in  1672  were  hardly  likely  to  be  fully  repeated 
in  the  more  crowded  Netherlands  of  a  century  later ;  and  if 
they  had  been  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  this 
means  of  defence  would  have  proved  as  effectual  against  the  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  the  attack  which  the  Prussians  could  have 
brought  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  the  prestige  of  former  heroic 
resistance  no  doubt  magnified  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  in¬ 
vader.  But  in  this  campaign  that  we  are  about  to  notice  a  new 
and  decisive  element  was  to  act  on  his  side.  The  war  was,  in  fact, 
not  a  national  struggle,  but  an  act  of  armed  intervention  ;  and 
the  Prussians  were  therefore  to  be  aided  in  what  should  have 
been  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  task,  not  merely  by  the  moral 
support  of  the  Stadtholder  and  his  party,  but  by  the  material 
possession  through  the  hands  of  his  supporters  of  some  of  the 
most  important  strategic  points  that  had  to  be  gained  for  their 
purpose.  This  will  appear  from  even  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  task  originally  set  before  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  M'hose 
high  reputation  at  that  period,  and  the  favour  he  had  constantly 
enjoyed  in  Frederick’s  old  age  with  that  king,  whose  favourite 
nephew  he  was  acknowledged  to  have  been,  secured  him  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  field  beforehand  in  any 
serious  operation  it  undertook. 

Four  separate  possible  lines  of  defence  (increased  in  Clau- 
sewitz’s  review  to  five)  oppose  the  invader  moving  westward 
on  the  heart  of  Holland,  the  half  seagirt  district  of  country 
round  Amsterdam.  Of  these  the  outermost,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  geographically,  is  the  Yssel,  the  branch  which 
leaves  the  main  Rhine  stream  near  Arnheim,  and  taking  its 
course  first  to  the  east,  soon  turns  to  make  its  way  due  north 
by  Duisburg  and  Deventer  into  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  province  of  Overyssel,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  which  from  the  first  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  that  of  Holland  in  its  rupture  with  the  Stadtholder, 
lies  on  the  eastern  or  German  side  of  this  stream,  and  might 
be  supposed  therefore  ready  to  aid  in  resisting  the  Prussian 
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passage.  But  on  the  other  liand,  tliat  of  Gelderinnd  lay  to  the 
west  of  it ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  his  faithfui  contingent 
from  that  provinee,  held  secure  passages  over  the  river  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  coming  allies.  Tin;  fact,  no  doubt,  fully 
justifies  the  statement  of  Baron  Troschke  that  in  the  campaign 
we  are  writing  of,  this  famous  line  had  no  importance  whatever. 
But  it  does  far  more  than  this  in  ou”  view.  It  shows  that  an 
examination,  however  careful,  of  the  military  probleni  of  1787 
cannot  solve  the  present  question,  one  very  carefully  studied 
in  both  countries,  of  the  possibility  of  the  defence  of  Holland 
against  Germany.  And  when  the  War  Office  of  the  former 
sketches  a  project,  as  has  recently  been  done,  for  protecting  the 
line  of  the  Yssel  with  certain  intrenched  points,  which  would 
act  as  it  were  as  large  guard-houses  from  which  to  regulate 
the  extensive  inundations  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  in 
case  of  war;  one  may  be  sure  that  there  is  naturally  no  thought 
of  dealing  with  any  state  of  things  like  that  of  1787,  when  the 
keys  of  this  line  were  already  placed  beforehand  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Prussian  army  by  the  prince  whom  it  came  to 
restore  to  his  rights. 

For  a  similar  reason  there  was  no  more  importance  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of  to  be  attached  to  the  second  line,  which 
runs  rather  to  the  westward  of  and  parallel  to  the  Yssel,  along 
the  small  streams,  the  Grebbc  and  Ehm,  flowing  respectively 
into  the  Rhine  and  Zuyder  Zee  from  the  same  marsh,  and  is 
continued  again  across  the  Rhine  above  its  separation  into  the 
Old  Rhine  and  the  Leek,  to  its  southern  branch,  the  Waal, 
at  Ochten.  For  behind,  or  to  the  westward  of  this,  lay  the 
town  of  Amersfoort  belonging  to  Utrecht,  to  which  place  the 
Orange  party  in  that  province,  being  in  the  legal  majority,  had 
transferred  its  seat  of  government,  and  which  might  therefore 
be  looked  on  beforehand  as  safe  for  the  Stadtholder  and  his 
friends.  Occupied  early  in  June,  as  it  was  certain  still  to 
remain,  it  rendered  the  intrenchments  that  had  long  marked 
the  line  of  the  Grebbe  useless,  and  indeed  there  was  no  serious 
attempt  made  to  hold  them. 

Such  resistance  as  could  really  be  expected  in  1787  would 
rest  natiu’ally  on  the  third  line,  the  renowned  bulwark  of  Hol¬ 
land  itself  in  former  wars ;  formed  for  the  first  forty  miles, 
from  the  Old  Rhine  at  Utrecht,  its  most  important  part,  by 
the  Vecht  flowing  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Through  Utrecht 
again  it  is  continued  south-westward  along  the  Vaardt,  another 
cross  channel  running  from  the  Old  Rhine  to  the  Leek,  and 
then  by  similar  canalised  streams  to  Gorkum  on  the  Waal, 
a  place  so  strong  that  the  French  held  it  for  nearly  three 
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months  in  1814,  after  they  were  driven  from  the  rest  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  lower  part  of  the  Vecht  pierces  the  Goiland,  the 
most  intersected  and  marshy  district  of  all  tlie  Netherlands ; 
and  the  skill  of  Cohorn,  exercised  to  prepare  the  country  Avith- 
in  against  the  genius  of  Vauban  urged  on  to  proof  in  the 
invasion  of  tlie  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV.,  had  strewn  this 
difficult  country  Avith  small  but  formidable  Avorks  that  seemed 
to  cover  CA'ery  j)ossible  point  of  passage  against  a  foe  coming 
from  the  east.  Opened  to  the  French  hoAV’ever,  by  the  unhappy 
burrender  of  herself  to  them  by  Utrecht,  the  advantage  they 
unexpectedly  gained  in  thus  turning  it  in  the  end  prov'ed  vain ; 
for  the  undaunted  Hollanders  had  already  inundated  a  neAV 
line  just  Avithin  it  (treated  by  Clausewitz  as  a  distinct  one,  and 
made  the  fourth  of  his  series),  Avhichstai’ted  like  that  of  the  Vecht 
from  Naarden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  ran  also  to  Gorkum, 
so  as  in  fact  to  make  a  loop  Avith  it ;  and  on  this  unlooked-for 
obstacle  the  French  invasion  of  1672  Avas  shattered.  The  inner 
line  thus  formed  Avas  in  fact  a  vast  lake  of  prolonged  shape, 
cutting  the  country  betAveen  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Waal  in 
two ;  and  the  republic  was  saved  indeed,  but  only  by  such  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  as  the  less  united  and  determined  genera¬ 
tions  that  succeeded  cannot,  in  our  vicAv,  be  expected  to  repeat. 

Behind  these  lines  running  from  Naarden  to  Gorkum,  is  a 
last  barrier  to  the  invader.  Amsterdam  possessed  its  OAvn  Avorks, 
of  no  great  strength  in  themselves,  but  easily  covered  by  a 
skilful  system  of  inundation.  And  it  must  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind  by  the  reader  that  the  Avhole  south  and  Avest  of  the  then 
very  limited  district  adjoining  the  capital  Avas  covered  at  the 
time  Ave  are  Avriting  of  by  the  vast  Haarlefn  Lake,  the  greatest 
impediment  the  Prussians  met  Avith.  But  Avhere  broad  Avaters 
rolled  in  1787  there  are  now,  thanks  to  Dutch  industry  and 
ingenuity,  nothing  but  fertile  pastures.  So  that  of  the  thirty 
detached  forts  Avhich  Ave  understand  to  be  in  the  lately-framed 
project  of  the  Dutch  War  Office  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
and  its  ship-canals,  a  mere  fraction  Avould  have  closed  all  the 
land  approaches  three  quarters  of  a  century  since. 

It  is  needless  to  folloAv  Baron  Troschke  in  bis  analysis  of 
the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  scene.  Yet  in  one 
point  this  might  Avell  be  done  did  space  permit ;  for  no  more 
careful  account  can  anyAvhere  be  found  than  that  he  gives  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  Avhich  made  the  Duke  of  BrunsAvick’s 
at  that  time  one  of  the  foremost  names  lof  Europe.  On  the 
Avhole,  hoAvever,  the  Prussian  Avriter  deliberately  decides  that 
the  Duke’s  mind  Avas  just  one  of  that  class  Avhich  fails  under 
the  test  of  very  serious  responsibility;  and  this  verdict  Avill 
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hardly  be  disputed  by  any  English  reader.  The  events  of  his 
more  famous  campaign  of  1792  shattered  effectually  such  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  reputation  as  he  had  won  ;  and  as  much  of 
this  was  owing  to  the  success  of  his  operations  in  Holland  five 
years  before,  we  must  plainly  look  for  the  cause  of  this  success 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  exceptional  genius  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  Yet  Brunswick  certainly  on  this  occasion  show'cd  no 
want  of  any  personal  activity,  or  of  promptitude  to  master  the 
needful  details.  On  receiving  from  Berlin  the  first  private 
instruction  of  his  coming  a])pointment,  he  left  his  hereditary 
dominions  at  once  for  the  future  scene  of  action,  and  a  few 
days  later,  on  August  7th,  was  found  at  Nimeguen,  attending 
the  birthday  reception  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  nominally 
of  course  to  offer  his  compliments  to  his  cousin,  but  in  reality 
to  gather  information  for  his  enterprise.  Many  of  the  chief  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Stadtholder  from  the  various  ju’ovinces  had  made 
a  point  of  paying  their  respects  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion; 
and  hence  Brunswick  was  enabled  to  ascertain  without  difficulty 
what  aid  might  be  hoped  for  from  each.  And  doubtless  also, 
one  so  conversant  wfith  public  affairs  knew  enough  of  the  world 
(though  this  Ave  are  not  toid)  as  to  discount  rather  largely  the 
sanguine  views  of  the  partisans  with  whom  he  was  mingling. 
This  first  part  of  his  task  done,  he  made  Ins  way  back  to  Wesel, 
Avhere  on  his  passage  through  he  had  informed  the  governor, 
General  Gaudy,  that  it  w'ould  probably  become  his  line  of 
operations,  and  directed  him  to  take  forthwith  the  necessary 
preliminary  measures  for  supply. 

For  the  next  five  w'eeks  preparations  went  actively  forward 
with  a  spirit  -worthy  of  one  trained  in  Frederick’s  practical 
school.  Three  divisions  of  Prussian  troops  were  formed  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves,  close  to  the  Netherlands  frontier,  under 
Generals  Knobelsdorff,  Gaudy,  and  Lottum,  and  equipped 
specially  for  service  w'hich  might  lead  to  unusual  exposure. 
Brunswick  showed  much  forethought  in  the  care  he  bestowed 
on  the  bridge-train  which  was  to  accompany  him,  having  large 
wooden  pontoons  specially  supplied  by  boat-builders  at  points 
behind  him  in  Prussia,  besides  hiring  a  small  squadron  of  boats 
and  lighters,  some  ready  decked,  from  the  traders  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Other  vessels  were  taken  up  for  the  transport  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  and  it  is  wwthy  of  special  notice  in  these  days,  when  all 
military  improvements  are  supposed  newg  that  eight  large 
Rhine-boats  were  specially  fitted  up  under  the  Duke’s  own  eye 
as  floating  hospitals,  to  be  accompanied  by  others  carrying  a 
proper  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses.  lie  had  an  army  which 
Clausewitz  declares  not  properly  adequate  in  numbers  for  its 
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purpose ;  for  his  26,000  men  had  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  provincial  troops  not  much  fewer  in  number,  strongly- 
posted,  and  likely  to  be  supported  by  large  reserves,  such  as 
the  Holland  militia,  who  in  former  wars  for  independence  had 
played  their  part  manfully.  But  a  more  serious  anxiety  beset 
him  at  this  time  in  the  reports  which  came  both  from  Paris  and 
Amsterdam,  that  the  French  Government  had  not  only  resolved 
to  intervene  on  the  side  of  the  Provinces,  but  had  actually  given 
orders  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  100,000  men  in  the 
north-eastei’n  angle  of  France  about  Givet,  with  a  view  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  Germans  in  flank  during  their  enterprise.  Brunswick, 
however,  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  spying,  a  part  of  warfare 
then  conducted  with  thoroughness :  so  taking  his  measures  for 
getting  early  and  complete  information  from  the  spot,  he  was 
presently  reassured  by  the  fact  that  nothing  was  yet  done  up 
to  the  time  that  his  little  army  was  all  ready  for  its  business. 
The  foreign  policy  of  France,  in  those  last  years  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Louis  XVI.,  was  in  one  of  the  fits  of  indecision  and 
nervousness  which  alternate  strangely  in  the  nation’s  history 
with  acts  of  passionate  and  dangerous  temerity.  There  was  a 
great  desire  universally  felt  to  avenge  Rosbach  and  humble 
Prussia.  But  no  doubt  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  brought 
on  the  great  revolutionary'  crisis  two  years  later  were  already- 
pressing  heavily  on  the  ministry  of  Louis.  At  any'  rate  the 
opportunity',  such  as  it  was,  was  suffered  to  slip  away ;  and  ‘  the 
‘  sharp  German  axe  that  (according  to  a  national  boast)  can  cut 
‘  the  tightest  knot,’  had  fully  done  its  Avork  before  the  unready 
Court  of  Versailles  had  resolved  on  any  action.  Still  there  Avas 
present  throughout  on  the  other  side  the  fear  that  the  talked-of 
French  preparations  might  be  begun ;  and  both  the  diplomatic 
action  and  military  preparations  of  Prussia  Avere  hurried  for¬ 
ward  in  consequence,  so  that  all  attempts  at  a  pacific  solution 
had  been  openly  abandoned  by  September  12th,  and  the  army 
I  received  its  orders  that  day  to  be  ready  to  cross  the  frontier 
on  the  folloAving  morning. 

Of  the  forces  disposable  for  Brunswick’s  operations  the 
strength,  and  its  distribution  in  three  divisions  of  about  8,000 
men  each,  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  as  usual  Avith 
Prussian  writers,  Baron  Troschke  goes,  lc  this  portion  of  his 
task,  into  elaborate  detail. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  say  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
boasted  invention  of  horse-artillery  by  Frederick  did  not  help 
his  successor  here,  the  maintenance  of  that  arm  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  great  captain  from  motives  of  economy  in 
j  ..  his  later  years.  Four  field  batteries,  therefore,  and  these 
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hardly  capable  of  more  rapid  motion  than  a  walking  pace,  re¬ 
presented  the  artillery  arm,  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  in 
the  Duke’s  force.  But  his  infantry  battalions,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  were  each  accompanied  by  their  own  light 
field-guns. 

The  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  also  as  at  present 
known  in  Prussia,  were  thus  early  represented  in  each  branch 
except  that  of  the  fiunous  Uhlan  or  lancer.  Brunswick  had 
with  him  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  (a  branch  that  had  then 
just  laid  aside  the  cumbrous  armour  it  took  its  name  from) ;  one 
of  dragoons,  still  (by  what  was  fast  becoming  the  fiction  it  now 
has  long  been)  supposed  to  be  specially  capable  of  doing  dis¬ 
mounted  service ;  and  portions  of  two  regiments  of  hussars 
for  his  light  duties,  one  being  that  which  had  been  so  gloriously 
distinguished  under  Zieten  in  Frederick’s  early  days,  and  still 
bore  the  name  of  the  greatest  sabreur  of  modern  war. 

Of  engineers,  a  single  detachment,  known  as  a  ‘  troop,’  was 
assigned  to  the  army,  and  this  probably  in  consideration  of 
coming  siege-work.  For  the  days  had  not  yet  come  when  the 
great  organiser  Scharnhorst  was  to  make  of  this  new  branch  a 
component  element  of  every  Prussian  field-force. 

Of  the  infantry,  which  of  course  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
26,000  fighting  men,  one  part  must  be  particularly  noticed. 
Out  of  eight  regiments  detailed  for  the  campaign,  one  only, 
and  that  of  small  strength,  was  formed  of  fusiliers — in  other 
words,  of  infantry  soldiers  dressed  in  green,  carrying  rather 
lighter  arms  than  the  rest,  and  specially  taught  to  skirmish. 
The  tradition  then  was,  and  it  remained  long  after  France, 
Austria,  and  llussia  successively  abandoned  it,  indeed  until  the 
Prussian  army  went  down  helpless  under  its  weight  at  Jena, 
that  the  infantrymen  must  as  a  rule  fight  solely  in  the  steady 
shoulder-to-shoulder  line  which  Frederick  had  so  often  led  to 
victory.  So  to  a  proportion  of  some  16,000  of  these  closely- 
drilled  soldiers,  it  w’as  thought  quite  sufficient,  according  to  the 
routine  of  those  days,  to  allot  tw'o  moderate  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  intended  to  cover  the  front  and  flank  from  annoyance; 
to  which  were,  how'ever,  added  two  companies  of  riflemen 
recruited  originally  from  the  royal  foresters,  and  probably  the 
most  efficient  troops  of  their  class  in  the  world.  In  such  j 
figui’es,  and  a  close  adherence  to  the  dead  system  they  repre¬ 
sent,  may  be  readily  found  the  key  to  the  utter  defeat  of 
Prussian  pride  not  many  y'ears  after  by  the  Frenchmen  trained 
to  more  agile  warfare  in  the  revolutionary  campaigns.  But 
English  soldiers  of  all  men  should  be  the  last  to  criticise  the 
error.  The  sounds  of  the  centenary  anniversaries  of  Lexing- 
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ton  and  Bunker’s  Hill  still  ring  across  the  Atlantic.  And 
Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Hill  celebrations  only  really  record 
the  historical  truth,  that  British  soldiers  trained  closely  on 
Frederick  traditions  were  found  at  heavy  disadvantage,  alike 
in  defence  and  attack,  against  the  rough  provincial  levies  that 
had  learnt  under  our  own  flag  in  the  struggle  with  France  for 
the  American  continent,  the  simple  secret  of  suiting  their  form 
of  infantry  battle  to  the  ground  on  which  they  fought. 

Of  the  disposition  and  arrangements  of  the  Dutch  forces 
for  the  contest,  little  that  is  exact  is  known  to  the  German 
writers ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that,  as  they  believe,  the 
details  were  never  put  on  record.  About  20,000  men,  or  rather 
few'er,  were  left  to  the  popular  cause  from  the  regular  contin¬ 
gents  maintained  by  the  seven  Provinces,  after  deducting  the 
small  part  that  had  adhered  to  the  Stadtholder.  It  was  hoped 
to  double  this  by  the  addition  of  20,000  militia,  chiefly  to  be 
raised  in  Holland.  And  as  a  final  reserve,  the  large  towns  all 
had  their  independent  city  companies,  fairly  equivalent  in  value 
to  our  own  metropolitan  volunteers  of  to-day,  and  not  unlike 
them  in  their  practice  and  organisation.  Of  these  Amsterdam 
alone  could  turn  out  sixty  companies  on  occasion ;  and  behind 
works  they  might  make  a  formidable  addition  to  the  defensive 
power  of  the  nation.  In  cavalry  the  Dutch  were  naturally  weak ; 
yet  they  had  four  small  regular  regiments  of  this  arm  at  their 
command.  And  their  artillery,  largely  served,  according  to 
what  had  become  a  national  tradition,  by  Frenchmen,  was  abun¬ 
dant  in  number  and  well  supplied  with  materiel.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  there  could  have  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  ridicul¬ 
ing  beforehand  their  confident  expectation  that  the  new  enemy 
would  find  the  task  of  penetrating  into  Amsterdam  as  serious 
a  business  as  the  Sj)aniard  or  Frenchman  had  in  days  gone  by. 
For  plain  reasons,  already  given,  their  leaders  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  two  more  advanced  lines  of  the  Yssel  and  the 
Grebbe.  The  regulars  were  therefore  dispersed,  according  to 
the  military  ideas  of  the  time,  in  small  bodies  along  the  third 
line  which  was  to  be  obstinately  held,  that  which  first  follows  up 
the  Vecht  to  Utrecht,  and  crosses  the  Old  Rhine  and  the  Leek 
successively,  to  end  at  Gorkum.  The  latter  place  and  Utrecht, 
as  the  tAvo  main  points  on  it,  Avere  strongly  held.  Some  10,000 
trooj)s  occupied  the  open  lines  Avhere  not  Avholly  protected  by 
inundations.  The  rest  Avere  throAvn  into  such  smaller  fort¬ 
resses  as  Naarden  and  Muiden  at  the  Zuyder  Zee  extremity.  It 
was  thought  in  Holland  that  the  opening  of  hostilities  would  be 
followed  by  deliberate  sieges  of  some  of  the  permanent  works. 
A  double  attack  of  this  nature  on  Naarden  and  Utrecht  was 
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especially  prepared  for.  And  this  misconception  of  his  purpose, 
it  is  due  to  Brunswick’s  reputation  to  add,  had  been  skilfully 
led  up  to  by  his  own  orders.  One  part  of  the  singular  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  campaign  was  that,  during  the  sort  of  five  weeks’ 
armistice  that  preceded  it,  Prussian  staff  officers,  carrying  the 
Orange  colours,  had  been  allowed  to  carry  on  their  reconnois- 
sances  from  day  to  day,  almost  up  to  the  very  works  they  had 
presently  to  turn  or  take.  Brunswick  had  fully  availed  him¬ 
self  of  this  exceptional  advantage,  and  that  in  a  twofold  sense ; 
for  his  assistants  had  not  only  examined  every  road  leading  to 
the  Vecht  line  that  could  possibly  be  used,  but  by  his  special 
orders  had  shown  themselves  conspicuously  and  frequently  at 
various  points  along  its  lower  section  from  Utrecht  to  Naarden, 
in  order  to  impress  the  enemy  M-ith  the  belief  that  the  blow 
would  fall  on  that  side. 

"While  thus  dexterously  deceiving  them,  Brunswick  pre¬ 
pared  to  manoeuvre  so  as  completely  to  turn  the  portion  of 
their  lines  he  thus  a[)pcared  to  threaten.  Brceswyk,  a  hamlet 
which  stands  at  the  angle  where  the  so-called  Vaardt,  which  is 
no  more  than  the  Upper  Vecht,  branches  off  from  the  important 
Khine  mouth,  knowui  as  the  Leek,  was  the  particular  point  at 
which  he  resolved  to  break  through.  It  was  known,  indeed,  to 
be  strongly  intrenched.  But  still  there  w’as  of  course  more  hope 
of  carrying  it  at  once  than  of  taking  without  regular  siege  such 
a  place  as  Utrecht.  And  there  was  the  siiecial  political 
advantage  in  avoiding  the  latter,  that  the  province  it  formed 
the  capital  of  had  not  officially  renounced  its  allegiance  to  the 
Stadtholder,  and  it  was  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  isolate 
the  resistance  of  Holland  by  refi’aining  from  attacking  the 
neutral  states.  To  carry  out  the  purpose.  General  Gaudy, 
whose  division  formed  the  centre  column,  and  was  made 
stronger  than  the  others,  would  march  direct  on  Brceswyk 
down  the  Leek.  General  Knobelsdortf,  who,  with  the  left 
division,  was  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Waal,  was  diiected  to 
detach  troops  to  his  right  at  the  proi)er  time,  so  as  to  assist 
Gaudy’s  assault  by  making  feints  or  even  real  attacks  on 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  enemy’s  line.  The  right  division, 
Lottum’s,  which  took  with  it  most  of  the  cavalry,  was  to 
occujjy  the  attention  of  the  Hollanders  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  Vecht.  The  Utrecht  line  once  carried,  Brunswick 
would  act  according  to  circumstances ;  and  obviously  such  a 
success,  even  in  face  of  the  expected  opposition,  ought  of 
itself  prove  sufficient  to  enforce  submission  to  the  Stadt¬ 
holder.  For  public  opinion  was  known  to  be  divided  even  in 
Holland,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  towns; 
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though  how  greatly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  either 
to  the  Prince  or  the  Prussian?. 

The  plan  of  defence  prepared  on  the  other  side,  as  it  may 
still  be  found  in  the  orders  of  the  day  by  Count  Salm,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  for  Holland,  was  simple 
enough.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  directing  that  whatever  part 
of  the  line  was  threatened  should  be  reinforced  at  once  ;  that 
the  inundating  means  at  command  should  be  freely  used 
wherever  necessary ;  that  the  militia  should  ‘as  far  as  possible’ 
take  up  their  quarters  with  the  regulars  ;  and  in  short,  as  the 
Count  summed  his  instructions  up,  that  every  effort  should 
be  used  to  prolong  the  conflict  ‘  until  the  damp  of  autumn 
‘  turns  the  ground  into  a  swamp,  and  compels  the  enemy, 
‘  whose  men  and  horses  alike  will  then  suffer  from  sickness, 
‘  to  close  this  campaign  without  touching  the  boundaries  of 
‘  our  own  Holland  at  all.’  All  these  fine  words  meant  very 
little,  however,  in  reality.  For  the  dejected  Orange  party 
within  Holland  had  lifted  up  its  head  again  when  the  cer¬ 
tainty  was  heralded  of  the  approach  of  the  Stadtholder  with 
his  formidable  escort.  Doubt  and  dissension  prevailed  at  every 
important  part  of  the  line,  and  observing  how  rapidly  the 
difficulties  of  his  task  increased.  Count  Salm  himself,  as  will 
presently  appear,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
case,  and  resolved  to  throw  it  up  as  soon  as  this  could  be 
done  with  safety.  At  the  present  moment  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  back  from  the  charge  he  had  accepted,  and  any  proposal 
to  treat  would  have  been  met  with  the  cry  of  treason. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  13th,  the  Prussian  divi¬ 
sions,  each  in  a  separate  column,  headed  by  small  detachments 
of  riflemen  and  hussars,  crossed  the  Dutch  border  on  their  re¬ 
spective  roads.  The  weather  at  first  was  fine,  though  after  the 
first  three  days  it  changed,  and  the  rains  began  which  are  so 
common  in  a  Dutch  autumn,  and  made  every  movement  some¬ 
what  slow  and  difficult.  The  left  column  however,  with  which 
was  the  Duke  himself,  and  which  Avas  kept  according  to  his 
plan  slightly  in  advance  of  the  others,  had  made  its  way  by 
the  16th  to  the  vicinity  of  Gorkum,  and  summoned  that  place, 
the  east  front  of  which  had  been  watched  up  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  by  a  small  body  of  Orange  troops  detached  to 
keep  the  garrison  from  reconnoitring  or  obstructing  the  advance. 
The  defenders  at  first  refused  to  treat  when  summoned  early 
on  the  17th.  and  even  drove  off  by  threats  and  shots  the 
Prussian  officer  who  strove  to  parley  with  them;  so  that  for 
the  moment  Brunswick  had  reason  to  expect  energetic  resist¬ 
ance  here  at  any  rate,  where  good  information  from  Orange 
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partisans  had  told  him  that  1,200  Dutch  troops  lay  not  many 
hours  before.  He  happened  to  be  absent  with  his  main  body 
when  the  advanced  guard,  according  to  orders,  ojtcned  fire 
later  in  the  morning  on  the  place  with  a  battery  of  howitzers, 
rather  to  test  the  enemy’s  intention  to  resist  than  with  any 
hope  of  beating  down  the  heavy  guns  at  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  should  they  choose  to  use  them.  Not  a  dozen  shells 
had  been  fired,  when  a  white  flag  was  suddenly  hoisted,  the 
gate  was  opened,  and  a  staff'  officer  rode  out  authorised  to  treat 
for  terms.  Colonel  Romberg,  who  commanded  the  Prussians, 
could  hardly  believe  his  own  good  fortune  ;  but  had  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  wit,  as  he  perceived  there  must  be  strong  cause  for  this 
sudden  abandonment  of  the  defence,  to  insist  on  an  absolute 
and  immediate  surrender  to  his  detachment,  which  was  pre¬ 
sently  acceded  to  by  the  commandant  from  within.  And  on 
entering  the  jdace  the  Prussians  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  good  cause  for  the  change  of  mind  on  the  latter’s  part; 
for  the  garrison,  refusing  to  obey  orders  since  the  time  that 
the  enemy  appeared,  h.ad  been  deserting  all  the  morning  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  every  boat  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and 
but  ninety  men  were  left  or  had  voluntarily  remained  to  give 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Brunswick,  hearing  the  cessation  of  firing,  had  by  this  time 
ridden  up  and  heard  of  his  success.  But  so  difficult  w’as  the 
communication  between  tlie  Prussian  columns,  or  so  poor  (as 
we  are  more  disposed  to  believe)  the  means  of  intelligence  at 
the  command  of  their  staff,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  strange 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  soldiers  remained  unknown 
to  him  formally  hours  afterwards;  though  the  fugitives  who  had 
thus  begun  to  abandon  Gorkum  from  daybreak  had  only  muti¬ 
nied  after  discussing  news  which  was  freely  circulated  among 
them  the  night  before.  This  was  that  the  defence  of  the  ancient 
lines  of  Utrecht  had  suddenlycollapsed;  the  Commissions  of  De¬ 
fence  established  throughout  Holland  been  abandoned  by  their 
Commander-in-Chief ;  and  the  Stadtholder  himself  that  morn¬ 
ing,  escorted  by  the  loyal  States  from  Amersfoort,  received  with 
shouts  of  greeting  in  the  city  which  had  previously  been  so 
hot  against  him,  but  which  had  now  given  itself  suddenly  over 
to  the  Orange  party.  How  this  actually  came  about  may  be 
very  briefly  told.  Indeed,  the  details  scarcely  belong  to  that 
military  narrative  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Plainly 
Count  Salm  had  for  some  time  previous  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  cause  his  commission  represented  -was  a  foregone 
failure,  there  being  a  strong  Orange  minority  throughout 
Holland  itself  ready  to  declare  for  the  Stadtholder  as  soon 
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he  showed  himself  anywhere ;  and  the  hoped-for  support  of  the 
French,  which  alone  in  the  commander’s  view  could  have  saved 
the  Patriotic  party  from  succumbing  to  superior  forces,  being 
evidently  for  the  present  withheld.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  moving  forward  to  meet  and  delay  the  enemy  on  his  march, 
he  obtained  the  ‘  march-routes,’  without  which  no  troops  paid 
by  the  jealous  States  of  Holland  could  laAvfully  be  moved  by 
their  commander.  These  once  issued  to  him  in  blank,  he  lost 
no  time  in  drawing  his  forces  at  first  out  of  Utrecht  eastward, 
and  soon  breaking  them  right  and  left  along  the  lines,  marched 
them  back  round  the  city.  This  once  done  he  left  them,  to  save 
his  own  person  by  concealment  and  flight.  His  main  object 
in  all  this  manoeuvring  had  in  fact  been  to  get  safely  out  of 
the  way  of  the  heated  Patriots  of  the  city,  who  would  have 
probably  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  first  appearance  of  treason 
to  their  cause.  Once  free  from  this  danger,  he  quietly  aban¬ 
doned  his  trust,  and  disapjieared  from  the  scene,  leaving  some 
of  his  battalions  taking  up  chance  (juarters  under  their  own 
officers ;  whilst  others  dispersed  over  the  country  pillaging 
their  own  countrymen,  and  spread  such  terror  befoi'e  them 
that  the  Committee  of  Defence  of  Amsterdam  at  first  shut  the 
gates  in  the  face  of  those  who  marched  that  way.  In  fact  the 
end  of  what  came  here  to  be  called  a  rebellion  rather  than  a 
civil,  war  could  now  not  be  long  delayed. 

As  Breeswyk,  on  which  General  Gaudy’s  column  had  been 
originally  directed,  is  not  far  from  Utrecht,  it  is  needless  to 
detail  the  march  of  the  centre  division,  Avhich  Avas  of  course 
unopposed.  Such  fighting  as  the  Prussians  had  to  do  on  the 
Vecht  line  fell  entirely  on  their  right,  where  the  Dutch  troops 
about  Naarden,  divided  from  Utrecht  by  the  marshy  district 
before  mentioned,  were  for  some  time  unconscious  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  were  abandoned  and  turned.  Hence  the  resist¬ 
ance  here  for  a  few  days  was  a  real  one.  An  attempt  made 
on  Naarden  itself  with  shell-fire  had  no  effect,  and  Count 
Kalkreuth,  who  commanded  under  Lottum  on  this  side,  with¬ 
drew  his  troops  from  before  the  place,  and  threw  detachments 
along  the  dykes  to  seek  for  a  passage  higher  up.  Three  of 
these  failed,  but  the  fourth,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  works  of 
Weesp,  a  small  fortress  on  the  Lower  Vecht,  was  guided  by  a 
peasant  friendly  to  the  Orange  cause  to  another  passage  at 
Uiterdam,  said  to  be  less  strongly  covered.  The  Prussians 
were  headed  by  Lieutenant  AVirsbytzki,  an  officer  of  wlmm 
the  Berlin  records,  travelling  out  of  cold  official  praise,  state 
that  ‘  he  would  dare  anything  man’s  bodily  power  might 
‘  attempt.’  This  young  soldier,  discovering  on  his  reconnois- 
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sance  that  a  guard  posted  opposite  had  all  taken  shelter  from 
the  pouring  rain  inside  their  watch-house,  leaving  a  peasant 
outside  in  charge  of  their  bridge,  rode  up  to  the  latter  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  let  it  down. 
The  astonished  Dutchman  complied,  and  in  a  few  moments 
men  enough  of  the  Prussian  party  had  crossed  to  surprise  the 
guard  before  it  got  under  arms.  Tlie  lieutenant  followed  up 
this  first  success  with  such  speed  that  he  got  into  the  main 
works  with  his  party  of  about  sixty  men  before  the  garrison 
of  nearly  an  equal  number  was  alarmed ;  and  so  captured  the 
whole  of  it  without  difficulty.  This  affair  happened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17th,  and  his  lodgment  at  Uiterdam  enabled  Lieutenant 
Wirsbytzki  on  the  following  day,  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
canoes,  to  lodge  secretly  a  party  of  his  men  in  rear  of  the 
next  post,  which  was  to  be  attacked  by  signal  in  front.  The 
surprise  was  decisive,  and  eighty  more  Dutch  soldiers  being 
here  taken  with  their  works,  the  line  of  the  Lower  Vecht  was 
effectually  pierced.  Kiedersluys,  the  chief  {wint  on  it  between 
Naarden  and  Utrecht,,  finding  itself  enveloi)cd,  surrendered 
on  the  21st.  Despite  increasing  inundations,  Lottum,  after 
this  success,  managed  to  secure  {wst  after  post  with  little  loss. 
Reports  of  an  armistice  no  doubt  aided  him  in  his  later  opera¬ 
tions,  though  some  of  his  affairs  were  bloody  enough,  especially 
the  repulse  of  a  spirited  sortie  made  from  Weesp;  in  which, 
however,  the  Dutchmen  were  cut  off  nearly  to  a  man  in  their 
retreat.  Finally  however,  this  place  and  Naarden,  on  which  it 
depended,  fell  into  Prussian  hands  quietly  enough  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27th.  The  governor.  General  Kyssel,  having  heard  that 
Amsterdam  was  itself  treating  for  terms,  and  received  private 
authority  to  deliver  up  his  trust  to  the  Prussians  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  declined  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  order 
in  person,  and  took  his  way  seci’etly  to  Brussels,  making  over 
his  charge  to  the  senior  colonel.  This  officer  in  his  turn  being 
doubtful  how  to  act,  and  the  water  passage  being  open  to  him, 
started  off  soon  afterwards  for  Amsterdam  to  demand  definite 
instructions ;  and  his  temporary  successor,  receiving  a  few 
hours  later  a  fresh  summons  from  Lottum,  solved  the  dilemma 
effectually  by  admitting  the  Prussians  without  further  parley. 
This  was  early  on  September  27th,  and  from  that  hour  all 
further  resistance  to  their  arms  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam ;  for  that  city 
found  itself  by  this  time  isolated  in  its  resistance. 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  proud  tradition  of  freedom  pre¬ 
served  inviolate  by  their  forefathers’ arms  is  the  sure  promise  that 
succeeding  generations  will  emulate  their  deeds,  would  do  well 
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to  study  in  more  detail  than  we  can  here  give  to  them,  the  events 
that  had  passed  elsewhere  during  the  short  campaign  on  the 
Vecht  just  narrated.  In  truth  the  burghers  of  Dordrecht, 
Delft,  and  Schiedam  had  talked  as  loudly  but  a  few  weeks 
before  of  readiness  to  die  in  the  breach  if  necessary,  as  ever 
did  their  stout-hearted  ancestors.  But  either  some  genuine 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  their  own  recent  conduct  towards  the 
House  of  Orange ;  or  the  want  of  any  religious  motive  to 
steel  their  feelings  to  endui'ance ;  or,  what  seems  more  pro¬ 
bable  still,  the  knowledge  that  the  French  supports,  on  which 
they  had  relied,  had  abandoned  them,  made  resistance  an 
uniwofitable  sacrifice  when  once  the  foe  was  known  to  have 
fairly  entered  Holland.  The  towns  we  have  mentioned,  with 
others  less  important,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  haste  and 
readiness  of  their  submission.  Rotterdam  itself,  where  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  had  gathered  in  arms  in  the  market-place  on  hearing 
that  the  States  at  the  Hague  were  preparing  to  yield,  and  had 
promised  their  fellow-citizens  magniloquently  enough  to  defend 
the  place  to  extremity,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot  at  the 
summons  of  a  lieutenant  of  hussars,  when  once  the  Prussians 
were  known  to  be  near.  The  Hague  itself  alone  was  spared 
foreign  occupation,  as  a  special  favour  to  the  deputies  who  had 
now  assembled  there  in  haste  to  pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Stadtholder;  and  by  September  23rd,  Brunswick  could  feel 
that  his  flanks  and  rear  were  sufficiently  secure  to  permit  of  his 
advancing  against  his  final  object,  Amsterdam,  with  Knobels- 
dorfTs  division, presently  supported  by  Lottum’s  from  the  Vecht. 
Reconnoissances  had  already  been  pushed  almost  within  sight  of 
the  city;  and  on  the  21st  the  remnants  of  Salm’s  own  regiment 
of  dragoons  had  been  driven  by  the  Prussian  hussars  through 
the  village  of  Amstelveen,  six  miles  to  the  south  of  it,  after  a 
skirmish  of  some  severity,  the  only  military  affair  worth  men¬ 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  operations.  On  the  26th,  when  the 
Duke  was  ])reparing  to  gather  his  somewhat  scattered  troops 
on  a  semicircular  front  facing  the  city  from  the  south  and 
east,  its  two  land  sides,  he  was  suddenly  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  municipality  asking  a  truce. 

The  Duke  had  little  objection  to  grant  the  favour  so  often 
sought  in  war  by  the  weaker  party,  and  here  an  almost  sure 
sign  that  his  adversaries  were  disheartened.  His  advices  had 
told  him  that  the  position  in  front  of  him,  running  through 
Amstelveen  and  covering  Amsterdam,  was  strong  in  itself,  and 
that  its  defences,  Avell  furnished  with  artillery,  were  held  by 
the  six  regular  battalions  which  remained  to  the  Patriots,  aided 
by  a  strong  body  of  militia,  probably  all  that  the  city  could 
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muster.  The  municipality  had  therefore  little  to  gain  by  de¬ 
lay,  except  so  far  as  it  might  lie  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  Brunswick  granted  the  request,  re¬ 
minding  the  embassy  that  it  was  for  the  Princess,  now  with 
her  husband  at  the  Hague,  that  he  came  to  demand  redress ; 
and  that  he  therefore  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  resuming 
hostilities  if  the  proposals  they  bore,  with  which  it  was  not 
his  business  to  interfere,  should  fail  instantly  to  satisfy  her. 
Accordingly,  a  temporary  armistice  was  signed  forthwith,  the 
conditions  being  that  no  further  works  should  be  thrown  up 
or  inundations  made,  and  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
surrender  of  Naarden,  which  was  hourly  expected.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  truce  was,  in  fact,  entirely  on  the  Prussian  side. 
The  Duke,  however,  took  care  to  use  the  next  four  days  in  clos¬ 
ing  up  his  troops  for  their  final  work,  and  reconnoitring  e 
Haarlem  Lake,  the  now  extinct,  but  then  wide,  and  in  rough 
weather  dangerous  sheet  of  water  which  covered  the  right  flank 
of  the  Dutch  and  his  own  left.  Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer  of 
the  Scotch  brigade  maintained  in  the  Dutch  army,  but  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Stadtholder,  was  here  of  the  greatest  service. 
Being  well  acquainted  Avith  the  lake,  he  at  once  secured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  on  its  south  side  for  the  Prussians,  and  reconnoitred 
with  their  staff  up  to  the  opposite  shore,  thus  discovering  that  the 
Hollander's  had  no  armed  vessel  anywhere  on  it.  They  had  ap¬ 
parently  so  underrated  the  energy  or  the  skill  of  the  invaders 
as  to  believe  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  cross  it ;  a  fatal 
error,  as  it  proved,  to  their  last  chance  of  successful  resistance. 
It  w’as  found  that  they  had  confined  their  preparations  on  that 
side  entirely  to  intrenching  the  narrow  neck  of  land  then 
existing  at  its  northern  extremity,  by  Avhich  the  only  direct 
road  from  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem  in  those  days  passed,  through 
the  village  of  Halwege.  Brunswick  at  once  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  formed  into  tAvo  flotillas,  pre[)ai'ed  to  carry  separate 
bodies  of  troops  across  it;  one  to  turn  these  intrenchments  of 
Hahvege,  and  the  other  to  take  in  rear  the  defences  of  the 
Avestern  end  of  the  line  before  him  by  landing  behind  Amstel- 
veen,  Avhere  the  Dutch  flank  reached  the  lake,  and  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  supposed  to  be  secured  by  it.  He  himself  Avould 
conduct  the  front  attack  on  this  place  Avith  the  main  body  of 
the  Knobelsdoi'ff  division.  More  to  the  right,  Lottum’s,  Avhich 
had  noA\'  come  up  fully  into  line,  Avas  to  make  demonstrations 
at  various  points  and  keep  the  Dutch  from  any  attempts  to 
reinforce  Amstelveen.  As  the  Amsterdam  plcnii)otentiarics 
came  back  on  the  night  of  September  30th,  on  their  passage 
through  for  more  poAvers,  not  having  been  able  to  arrange 
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matters  peaceably  with  the  Stadtholder  and  his  wife  at  the 
Hague,  Brunswick  denounced  the  armistice  on  the  spot.  No¬ 
thing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely,  indeed,  for  him ; 
for  the  preparations  for  turning  Amstelveen  by  the  secret  pass¬ 
age  of  the  lake  had  just  been  reported  complete. 

Before  daybreak  both  the  detached  columns,  unknown  to 
the  Dutch,  were  well  on  their  way  over  the  water,  and  landed 
without  being  discovered  at  the  points  on  which  they  were 
directed.  Entirely  unexpected  on  this  side,  each  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  Major  Burghagen,  with  the  northernmost 
force,  turned  the  works  of  Ilalwegeso  suddenly  and  completely 
as  easily  to  drive  the  Dutch  in  them  confusedly  away  towards 
Haarlem,  and  then  occupied  the  neck,  thus  closing  in  Amster¬ 
dam  from  either  aid  or  issue  on  that  side.  So  effectually,  in¬ 
deed,  was  he  soon  lodged  there  that  he  was  enabled  to  detach 
some  companies  to  support  the  column  of  !Major  Hirschfeld, 
who  had  landed  to  the  south  of  him  with  one  of  the  fusilier 
battalions,  prepared  to  take  directly  in  rear  the  defenders  of 
Amstelveen,  who  were  commanded  by  a  picked  officer,  a 
French  artillerist,  Colonel  De  Porte.  Again,  between  Hirsch- 
feld’s  landing-point  and  the  Duke’s  own  left,  two  companies 
had  been  detached  to  climb  along  a  narrow  dam  which  would 
bring  them  just  in  upon  the  right  of  De  Porte’s  line.  This 
dam  was  known  to  be  cut  and  intrenched,  but  the  Prussian 
party  carried  ladders,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of 
Hirschfeld’s  turning  movement  they  would  force  their  passage 
along  it  across  the  obstacles. 

This  proved  so  in  the  event.  The  fight  that  ensued  about 
Amstelveen  early  on  October  1st,  the  chief  action  of  this 
singular  campaign,  was  sharp,  but  not  prolonged.  It  was  com¬ 
plicated,  as  against  the  Prussians,  by  a  sortie  made  from 
Amsterdam  on  the  news  reaching  the  city  of  Hirschfeld’s  troops 
having  got  between  it  and  its  defenders.  But  the  ground 
north  of  Amstelveen  was  much  enclosed  and  built  on,  and  the 
Prussians,  dexterously  occupying  with  some  companies  a  knot 
of  houses  which  covered  them  towards  Amsterdam,  were  able 
to  hold  their  own  on  the  defensive  there  successfully,  and  with 
the  rest  to  make  De  Porte’s  position  quite  untenable  by  press¬ 
ing  his  rear.  Before  the  day  was  far  advanced  that  officer  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  part  of  the  lines  precipitately,  leaving 
all  his  guns  and  three  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians,  who  lost  about  sixty-five  men  in  the  capture  of  the 
village.  Of  the  others,  which  were  really  false  attacks,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  'As  Clausewitz  has  justly 
pointed  out,  the  omission  to  guard  the  waters  of  the  Haarlem 
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Lake  effectually  ruined  the  whole  plan  of  the  defence  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  on  which  the  more  belligerent  members  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality  had  confidently  relied. 

The  next  day  found  the  city  authorities  again  begging  and 
again  granted  a  brief  truce.  As  this  was  used  by  the  now 
Orange  States  at  the  Hague  to  send  the  march-routes,  so 
potent  in  Dutch  eyes,  to  the  regulars,  and  draw  them  off  from 
the  side  of  the  Patriots,  there  was  little  means  of  resistance 
left.  On  October  9th  Amsterdam  finally  agreed  to  capitulate 
at  discretion.  But  in  consideration  of  its  distinguished  history 
Tiud  the  proud  spirit  of  its  citizens,  Brunswick  generously  spared 
it  the  humiliation  of  occupation,  and  contented  himself  with 
merely  marching  a  detachment  of  his  army  within  its  walls;  an 
example  which  was  brought  forward,  and  that  successfully,  in 
favour  of  conquered  Paris  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  showing 
forcibly  that  precedent  has  its  claims  in  war  no  less  than  peace. 
On  the  political  changes  that  followed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell : 
for  the  great  revolution  none  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  we 
have  followed  could  have  di’eamed  of  was  close  upon  them ; 
and  not  many  years  elapsed  after  the  Stadtholder’s  triumjfiiant 
return  to  the  shout  of  ‘  Orange  Boven,’  when  he  was  once 
more  driven  from  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  cry  of  ‘  Vive 
‘  la  Republique,’  heralding  the  advance  of  the  revolutionary 
troops  pressed  into  Holland  under  Pichegru. 

Perhaps  those  affected  most  powerfully  by  this  campaign 
were  the  Prussians  themselves.  The  army  had  done  its  work 
skilfully  and  rapidly ;  and  as  it  returned  by  steady  marches 
from  Holland,  the  soldiers  enjoying  a  grant  voted  by  the  States- 
General  in  gratitude  for  escaping  war-contribution,  and  the 
officers  well  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  prize-fund  raised 
from  captured  war-materiel,  they  found  themselves  loaded  with 
honours  by  their  country.  The  enterprise  that  had  proved  so 
easy  in  execution  was  judged  of  rather  by  the  supposed  diffi¬ 
culties  that  had  been  conjured  up  for  it.  The  national  curiosity 
had  been  very  great  to  see  whether  the  army  that  under  Frede¬ 
rick  had  been  the  admiration  of  Europe  would  retain  its  tra¬ 
ditions  of  success  under  his  successor.  And  even  the  military 
lonjrinors  of  Prussia  were  for  the  time  gratified  to  the  full. 
There  is  no  more  monstrous  delusion  among  us  as  to  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  than  that  which  makes  Englishmen  speak 
of  the  Germans  as  essentially  a  jiacific  people.  As  applied  to 
the  lesser  states,  and  especially  those  of  central  Germany, 
where  division  and  weakness  has  caused  them  to  live  only 
upon  sufferance  for  generations  jmst,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  view.  But  if  used  of  Prussia  it  ignores  all  the  facts  of 
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history  for  the  past  two  centuries,  and  the  sentiment  which 
grew  up  from  these  facts :  the  feeling  which  every  Prussian 
has  at  heart  that  it  is  to  the  sword  his  country  owes  its  long 
and  steady  growth  in  the  path  of  greatness.  From  the  great 
Elector’s  time  until  the  30,000  picked  troops  from  the  Crown 
Prince’s  army  rode  into  the  Champs  Elysees  in  1871  to  typify 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  Berlin  over  Paris,  Prussia 
has  been,  as  she  is  to  all  appearance  likely  to  remain,  the 
most  truly  military  nation  of  Europe,  her  people  ready  to 
make  greater  sacrifices  than  any  other  would  to  maintain  a 
foremost  j)osition.  The  very  work  we  have  been  reviewing 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  indirectly.  So  great  was  the 
exultation  produced  by  the  success  of  1787,  coming  at  the  close 
of  the  Frederick  era,  that  Baron  Troschke  especially  tells  us 
that  it  prepared  the  humiliation  of  Jena  by  the  over-confidence 
it  inspired.  And  he  quotes  Count  Kalkreuth,  for  example,  as 
writing  to  a  friend  not  long  after,  just  before  the  revolution 
broke  out  fully  in  France  :  ‘  No  war  this  time.  What  a  glo- 
‘  rious  epoch  it  is  for  Prussia !  She  has  just  to  tap  her  sword, 
‘  and  Europe  comes  to  terms  at  once.’  But  having  begun 
his  moral  thus,  our  Prussian  historian  goes  on  to  pursue,  as 
though  involuntarily,  and  certainly  more  fully  than  is  usual, 
a  line  of  thought  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  and  deserving 
study  from  those  Englishmen  who  would  trust  them  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  The  passage  is  so  striking  that  we 
give  it  in  full. 

‘  Although,’  says  Baron  Troschke,  ‘  people  have  been  ac- 
‘  customed  to  treat  this  catastrophe  of  Jena  as  a  consequence 
‘  of  our  stepping,  during  the  events  of  1787,  out  of  the  ordi- 
‘  nary  path  of  Prussian  policy  and  its  modest  measure  of 
‘  firmness ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  through  it  the 
‘  foundation  was  laid  for  the  reception  of  the  teachings  of 
‘  history,  out  of  which  from  the  era  of  deepest  humiliation 
‘  grew  the  policy,  as  steadfast  as  successful,  which  we  still  find 
‘  ourselves  developing.’  Jena,  in  fact  (so  runs  our  historian’s 
moral),  was  well  worth  suffering,  as  giving  Scharnhorst  and 
Stein  their  opportunity,  and  repaying  Prussia  with  the  glories 
of  Leipsic,  Sadowa,  and  Sedan,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  the 
yet  undeveloped  future. 

The  rapidity  with  which  its  political  results  were  swept  away 
has  contributed  hardly  less  than  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions  to 
cause  this  campaign  of  1787  to  belittle  regarded  by  historians. 
Yet  its  military  lessons  would  be  important  enough  if  they 
helped  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  possible  defence  of  Hol¬ 
land  against  Germany  in  the  event  of  that  collision  which  no  pru- 
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dent  statesman  can  pretend  to  be  beyond  the  political  horizon. 
Dutchmen  themselves  are  certainly  not  such  optimists  as  to 
ignore  the  subject,  nor  so  unpatriotic  as  to  sit  still  after  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  them,  in  hopes  that  those  vague  influences 
of  wealth  and  trade  which  have  of  late  proved  ineffectual  to 
preserve  peace,  may  suffice  to  avert  the  day  of  peril.  An  elab¬ 
orate  and  well-weighed  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  was  originally 
estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  two  millions,  but  afterwards 
increased  to  three,  was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  last 
year  for  the  purposes  of  defence  ;  and  exports  declare  that  this 
sum  must  be  doubled  if  the  works  are  to  be  thoroughly  exe¬ 
cuted  as  designed,  and  the  army  completely  re-organised  with¬ 
in  the  eight  years  fixed  by  the  law.  Readers  who  have  followed 
us  thus  far  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  brief 
outline  of  its  purpose  here  offered. 

The  line  of  the  Yssel,  once  thought  so  formidable,  has  been 
condemned  for  permanent  occupation,  chiefly  because  the 
volume  of  that  stream  is  at  certain  times  so  small  that  it  becomes 
easily  fordable  at  many  points,  .and  there  are  no  other  features 
along  it  which  are  specially  suitable  for  defence.  This  being 
so,  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  erect  regular  forts  on  this 
advanced  line.  Certain  strong  points  only  arc  to  be  partially 
intrenched,  so  as  to  give  a  defending  army  the  choice  of  occu¬ 
pying  it  if  the  weather  and  other  conditions  made  this  suitable, 
as  well  as  of  abandoning  it  at  discretion  without  the  appeai'ance 
or  indeed  the  reality  of  serious  loss.  Very  similar  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  Dutch  Government  as  regards  the  next  line  west¬ 
ward,  that  of  the  Grebbe  and  Ehm;  though,  as  stated  to  us,  it  is 
here  arrived  at  on  somewhat  different  grounds.  The  Vale  of 
Geldcrland,  across  which  this  runs,  is  to  this  day  a  difficult  and 
only  partially  cultivated  country,  wdth  a  good  deal  of  wooded 
high  ground  on  the  eastern  or  further  side  of  the  stream.  If  the 
Dutch  army  is  at  all  able  to  face  its  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
somew'here  here  would  be  the  proper  position  to  take  up  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  an  action.  To  restore  the  old  continuous 
lines  which  ran  along  the  streams,  and  which  still  exist,  though 
in  a  ruinous  condition  would  be  a  work  of  vast  expense  if 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  modern  defen¬ 
sive  science.  It  is  thought  better,  therefore,  to  spend  the 
national  grant  in  thoroughly  strengthening  the  heart  of  the 
country,  which  is  of  course,  as  of  old,  the  old  State  of  Holland 
and  especially  the  district  near  Amsterdam,  than  to  throw 
away  a  large  sum  on  a  line  so  far  advanced,  and  so  extended, 
that  if  held  merely  on  the  defensive,  it  might  be  dangerously 
pierced  through  at  some  single  point.  The  Dutch  general 
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would  therefore  be  left,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  hold  Gel- 
derland  by  open  force,  to  retire  on  his  real  line  of  defence 
behind.  And  this  is  to  be  no  other  than  the  line  through 
Utrecht  already  described,  called  strangely  enough,  in  the 
government  scheme,  the  ‘  New  Water  Line.’  Here  every  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  be  made  that  care  and  experience  can  suggest 
for  laying  the  whole  belt  of  country  along  the  Vecht  and 
Vaart  at  need  under  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  shallow  indeed, 
but  with  deep  cuts  carefully  drawn  across  it  making  it  impass¬ 
able  except  at  a  few  fixed  points.  These  openings  are  to  be 
strongly  protected  by  works.  Naarden,  with  Weesp,  and  the 
other  old  fortress  of  Muiden  that  forms  with  these  a  triangle 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  Vecht,  are  to  be  thoroughly  recon¬ 
structed  on  modern  principles.  Breeswyk,  and  other  points 
likely  to  be  attempted,  will  be  guarded  by  large  roomy  forts 
armed  with  plenty  of  short-ranging  but  powerful  rifled  guns, 
and  well  provided  with  bomb-proof  cover  for  troops.  Utrecht 
is  to  be  itself  surrounded  to  the  cast  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
defences.  And  a  separate  second  or  inner  line  of  detached 
forts  will  protect  the  westernmost  parts  of  the  inundation,  being 
so  disposed  that  no  surprise  of  any  single  passage  Avill  allow  a 
hostile  army  to  get  through.  All  important  landing  places  on 
the  coast  behind,  where  aii  enemy  might  endeavour  to  debark 
a  force  suflScient  to  turn  these  front  lines,  such  as  the  Helder, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  are  to  be  separately  fortified  on 
the  ordinary  principles.  Finally,  and  as  a  last  resort,  Amster¬ 
dam  will  be  treated,  as  in  days  of  old,  as  the  citadel  of  the  whole;, 
only  the  new  works  for  its  special  protection  will  be  advanced 
so  far  as  to  save  the  city  from  the  terrors  of  bombardment  for 
even  long-ranging  guns,  and  will  be  supported  on  the  side  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  by  a  strong  squadron  of  monitors  and  floating 
batteries  built  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  arrangements  thus  sanctioned  are,  of  course,  as  well 
known,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  closely  studied,  in  Germany  as 
in  Holland.  Indeed  our  information  respecting  them  is  drawn 
mainly  from  German  sources.  It  is  perfectly  understood  on 
both  sides  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Dutch  in  making  these 
sacrifices  is  to  protect  their  independence  against  the  gigantic 
military  empire  that  has  grown  up  on  their  eastern  border. 
It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  inquire  briefly  how  far  their 
means  may  enable  them  to  compass  the  end  in  view  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Supposing,  in  short,  that  the  proposed 
works  were  all  completed ;  that  the  reorganised  army  which  is 
decreed  to  man  them  under  the  same  Act  that  has  voted  the 
millions,  were  raised  and  ready ;  and  that,  finally,  a  not  less 
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important  condition,  the  people  of  Holland,  instead  of  being  as 
distracted  and  doubtful  of  their  cause  as  when  the  Prussians 
marched  across  the  frontier  under  Brunswick,  were  as  united 
and  resolute  as  their  forefathers  in  their  early  struggles  for 
liberty  :  could  they  enter  on  the  great  trial  of  a  war  Avith  the 
German  Empire  Avith  any  prospect  of  closing  it.  short  of  ruin, 
or  at  least  complete  submission  ? 

To  ansAA’er  this  question  decidedly  could  only  be  done  on  a 
correct  forecast  of  the  policy  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
If  the  hope  of  the  Dutch  AA'erc  by  the  mere  strength  of  their 
unrivalled  line  of  defences  (unrivalled,  because  sea  and  river 
would  aid  them  as  no  other  continental  Avorks  can  be  aided), 
to  maintain  such  a  contest  single-handed  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  then  they  Avould  be  altogether  self-deceived.  German 
strategy  understands  hoAV  to  be  patient  in  season,  as  Avell  as 
vigorous  when  a  blow  has  to  be  struck.  With  a  fleet 
probably  far  superior  to  the  Dutch  at  sea,  and  an  army 
of  Avhich  a  mere  fraction  could  safely  and  continuously  hold 
every  acre  of  Dutch  ground  up  to  the  ‘  Ncav  Water  Line’ 
of  the  Defence  Scheme ;  it  AA'ould  not  be  necessary  for  their 
commander  to  do  more  than  use  the  necessary  pressure  of  an 
occupation  Avhich  Avould  be  in  fact  an  investment,  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  his  terms  in  time.  If  the  lines  Avere  indeed  impregnable, 
or  nearly  so,  they  Avould  be  left  alone  ;  but  they  Avould  not  save 
the  heart  of  Holland  for  all  that.  These  are  not  the  days 
when  a  campaign  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  summer;  and  a 
Dutch  Avinter  AA'ould  hardly  drive  irom  good  quarters  in  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Waal  and  Leek  such  generals  and  soldiers 
as  bivouacked  round  Orleans  and  Le  Mans  in  the  severest  cold 
that  France  has  for  many  years  experienced. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  Dutch  desire  is  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  prudent  example  set  them  by  neighbouring  Belgium 
guided  by  Brialmont’s  skill,  and  to  make  of  the  land  Avithin 
their  ‘  New  Water  Line  ’  a  grander  and  more  roomy  AntAverp, 
where  the  Avhole  national  army  might  for  a  time  be  sheltered 
from  a  tenfold  force  of  enemies,  AA’hilst  calmly  Avaiting  such 
succour  by  sea  or  land  as  the  political  combinations  of  the  time 
might  ])romise ;  then  indeed  the  design  lately  begun  may  be 
pronounced  farseeing,  Avise,  and  suited  to  the  national  purpose : 
and  success  may  be  hoped  for  it,  if  proper  forethought  and 
care  be  used,  Avith  as  much  certainty  as  failure  and  discredit 
might  have  been  prophesied  by  any  skilled  observer  Avho  watched 
unseen  the  doubt  and  discord  that  pervaded  the  council  cham¬ 
ber  and  the  camp  of  the  Patriots  of  1787. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dutch,  if 
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threatened  by  the  powerful  neighbour  who  holds  the  frontier, 
until  now  covered  largely  by  Hanover,  can  do  much  more 
than  protect  themselves  against  a  coup  de  main.  They  would 
doubtless  imitate  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Danes  to  the 
invasion  of  Slesvik,  and  we  trust  less  ineffectually.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  and  one  which  we  regard  of  absolutely  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  ourselves.  The  two  most  formidable  crises  in  modern 
history  occurred  whilst  the  Low  Countries  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  when 
they  passed  under  the  dominion  of  France  in  the  eighteenth. 
Their  native  love  of  freedom,  not  unaided  by  England,  enabled 
them  twice  to  throw  off*  the  yoke ;  and  the  men  of  Holland 
would  be  equally  impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Teutonic 
Empire,  which  is  at  this  moment  the  object  of  their  apprehen¬ 
sions.  W e  trust  those  apprehensions  may  prove  altogether  un¬ 
founded.  But  we  believe  that  the  first  sign  of  an  aggression 
on  Holland  would  kindle  the  entire  sympathy  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  first  of  British  interests  that  the  coasts  and 
harbours  within  a  few  hours’  sail  of  our  shores  should  ever 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  people,  and  as  inviolate  as 
our  own  territory. 


Aht.  IX. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Commis¬ 
sioners.  London:  1834  and  1837. 

2.  Report  of  the  City  Corporation  Commissioners.  London : 
1854. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on 
Metropolitan  Local  Government,  idith  Evidence.  London: 
1866-67. 

4.  Statistical  Vindication  of  City  of  London.  By  Benjamin 
Scott.  London:  1867. 

5.  The  Imio  and  Customs  of  the  City  of  I^ondon.  By  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pulling.  London:  1854. 
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T  OOKING  at  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  provincial  towns, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  picture  what  must  have  been  their 
condition  Avhen  they  were  governed  under  semi-barbarous 
charters  by  authorities  who  had  little  interest  in  their  material 
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progress,  and  when  their  political  and  municipal  life  was  cor¬ 
rupt  to  the  very  core.  And  yet  barely  forty  years  have  trans¬ 
pired  since  the  pruning  hand  of  the  reformer  was  applied  to 
the  upas-tree  which  poisoned  all  local  government.  When  the 
Reform  Act  passed  and  a  new  and  important  chapter  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country  was  opened,  it  was  soon  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  very  bases  of  all  good  government  were  wanting 
through  the  absence  of  an  enlightened  system  of  local  self- 
government.  Local  government  had  always  existed  after  a 
certain  fashion  in  this  country.  Cities  and  towns  from  of  old 
were  governed  under  charters  conferred  upon  them  by  different 
sovereigns  ;  but  in  most  cases  these  had  ceased  to  harmonise 
wdth  modern  ideas,  and  instead  of  proving  beneficial  to  the 
communities  had  acted  most  prejudicially  and  had  retarded 
all  progress.  The  Parliament  which  purified  the  political  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  which  had  resolved  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  soon  found 
that  all  its  efforts  would  prove  fruitless  so  long  as  antiquated 
corponations  and  effete  charters  emasculated  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  urban  communities — the  very  centres  of  all  political 
action.  In  1833  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  throughout  the 
country.  The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  were  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  their  first  report,  issued  in  the  following  year,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  every  borough 
throughout  the  kingdom,  discloses  a  most  extraordinary  state 
of  things,  which  fully  justified  the  Commissioners  in  reporting 
that  they  found  ‘  it  their  duty  to  represent  that  the  existing 
‘  Municipal  Corporations  neither  possessed  nor  deserved  pub- 

*  lie  confidence  or  respect,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  was 

*  essential  before  they  could  become  useful  and  efficient  instru- 

*  ments  of  local  government.’  Even  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
though  he  dissented  from  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  ‘  Muni- 

*  cipal  Corporations  were  labouring  under  the  encumbrance  of 
‘  institutions  which  had  ceased  to  harmonise  tvith  the  general 
‘  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  influence  of  privileges  and 

*  immunities  which,  however  injurious  they  might  have  become, 

*  had  nevertheless  been  created,  protected,  and  fostered  by 
‘  the  law.’  The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act  of  1835 
— an  Act  of  such  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  that 
there  has  scarcely  been  any  necessity  for  its  amendment.  The 
most  prominent  principle  of  that  Act  is  that  which  provides 
that  the  rulers  shall  be  representative  of  popular  opinion  and 
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responsible  to  their  constituents.  We  know  of  no  measure  of 
greater  importance  than  this,  and  there  has  certainly  been  none 
more  successful.  Decay  was  succeeded  by  vitality,  and  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  towns  better  governed,  or  on  the 
whole  more  prosperous,  than  iti  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  most  beneficial  measure  did 
not  extend  to  the  Metropolis.  As  London  was  left  out  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Commissioners,  so  it  was  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  The  condition  of  London  was  not  before 
the  Parliament  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  investigated  by  the 
Commissioners  until  the  following  year.  The  inquiry  then 
made  was  most  exhaustive,  and  though  it  exposed  the  evils  of 
the  divided  government  of  the  Metropolis,  and  though  the 
Commissioners  reported  themselves  in  favour  of  the  same 
remedies  being  apjdied  to  London  as  had  been  applied  to  other 
corporations  throughout  the  country,  yet  the  power  of  the  City 
Corporation  was  so  great  that  the  Commissioners  Avere  not  un¬ 
willing  to  allow  that  body  to  initiate  the  necessary  reform. 
The  Corporation  jdedged  itself  to  do  so,  but  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  not  fulfilled  its  promise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
resisted  every  attempt  at  reform.  It  is  due  solely  to  the  nar- 
roAv-minded  policy  Avhich  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  City  Council 
that  London  does  not  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
most  insignificant  municipality  in  the  country.  Without  a 
wish  to  be  in  the  least  harsh  to  that  ancient  Corporation,  Ave 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  recently  its  existence  has  been 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  this  great  community. 
It  acts  the  part  of  the  dog-in-the-manger.  That  a  district  not 
quite  the  hundredth  part  of  the  Metropolis  should  alone  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  municipal  government,  Avhile  the  rest  Avas 
relegated  to  the  parochial  system  and  Avorse,  Avas  an  anomaly 
that  should  never  have  been  tolerated.  Had  the  City  authori¬ 
ties  been  actuated  by  any  [)ublic  spirit  they  would  have 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  Avhich  Avas  offered  them  of  adding 
to  their  importance  by  extending  their  rule  over  the  entire 
Metropolis,  and  becoming  the  most  poAverful  and  important  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  Avorld.  Of  course  the  constitution  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  would  have  to  undergo  considerable  reform  in  such  a 
case,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  Avas  probably  what  made  them 
hesitate  to  launch  so  great  a  seheme.  And  the  result  is  that 
the  government  of  the  Metropolis  in  things  municipal  remains 
a  medley  of  divided  and  conflicting  authorities. 

We  have  the  City  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  thirty-eight  vestries  and  district  boards,  a  large 
number  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  governors  and  trustees 
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of  the  poor.  There  are  two  police  authorities — the  Corpora¬ 
tion  ruling  the  City  force,  the  Metropolitan  police  being  under 
a  department  of  the  State.  Being  carved  out  of  four  coun¬ 
ties,  London  is  under  four  distinct  county  authorities,  while 
the  City  is  a  county  of  itself.  The  w'ater  and  gas  supply  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  Beyond  all  this  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels  and  divided  and  distinct  authorities 
innumerable.  The  City,  small  as  is  its  area,  is  divided  into 
twenty-five  wards.  These  wards  are  distinct  authorities  for 
some  local  purposes.  The  district  boards  represent  a  number 
of  vestries.  The  rating  authorities  are  various,  and  the  as¬ 
sessments  differ  considerably.  In  nothing  is  there  any  uni¬ 
formity.  In  all  things  there  is  confusion  and  complication. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  is  true  matters  were  very  much  ■worse 
than  they  are  now.  There  were  then  no  less  than  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  different  local  authorities  exercising  various  jurisdictions 
under  hundreds  of  local  and  public  Acts.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
in  1855,  made  some  attempt  at  consolidation,  but  his  effort  to 
supersede  anarchy  by  the  establishment  of  order  fell  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  has  failed  to  give  to  London 
anything  like  an  intelligent  form  of  local  government.  The 
absence  of  all  harmony,  and  the  want  of  unity,  is  felt  now  nearly 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  demand  for  reform  continues  to  be 
made.  During  the  recess  last  year  the  subject  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press.  There  appeared  the  greatest  unanimity 
as  to  the  want  of  reform.  Lord  Elcho  introduced  a  Bill  deal¬ 
ing  "with  the  question ;  but  owing  to  ju’essure  of  business  it 
was  withdrawn  before  the  second  reading.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  private  Member.  The  late  Administration  were  pledged 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  if  the  consequences  of  the  last 
election  had  not  resulted  in  their  defeat,  the  probability  is 
that  some  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  this  time  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  Conservative 
Government  pledged  to  sanitary  and  social  reforms  will  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  placing  the  local  government  of  the  Metropolis 
on  an  intelligent  footing. 

In  the  following  pages  we  will  briefly  point  out  the  defects 
of  the  present  system — if  system  it  can  be  called,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  indicate  the  direction  -which  reform  should  take. 

The  City  of  London  is  a  county  in  itself.  Its  governing 
body  is  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  tAventy-six  aldermen,  and  tAvo  hundred  and  six  common 
councilmen.  There  are  also  a  Court  of  Aldermen  Avhich  exer¬ 
cises  some  jurisdiction,  and  a  Court  of  Common  Hall.  The 
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jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Courts  is  based  on  customs  and 
usages,  and  on  a  series  of  charters  extending  from  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror  to  the  time  of  George  II.  These  charters  are 
many  in  number,  vague  in  terms,  difficult  to  be  understood, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  doubtful  force.  Some  of  them  from 
change  of  circumstances  have  become  obsolete — others  from 
their  temporaiy  character  have  ceased  to  be  applicable.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  the  City  of  London  was  deprived  of  its 
valuable  franchises  and  charters  by  a  most  questionable  act  of 
that  monarch,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  con-, 
ferred  were  not  restored  until  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when 
an  Act  of  Pai'liament  was  passed  which  restored  and  con¬ 
firmed  all  the  ancient  charters,  and  perpetuated  the  original 
state  of  things. 

The  head  of  the  Corporation  is  the  Mayor — by  courtesy 
called  the  Lord  INIayor  of  London — who  is  elected  by  Liveries 
or  Trade  Guilds  of  London,  in  Common  Hall.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  trade  guilds  who  alone  are  Liverymen, 
though  they  number  several  thousands,  by  no  means  include 
all  the  freemen  of  the  City,  and  fall  far  short  of  those  who, 
under  the  private  Act  of  1867,  are  now  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  aldermen  and  common  councillors.  Yet  in  this 
comparatively  small  body  of  men,  who  need  not  be  connected 
with  the  City  by  trade,  j)ropcrty,  residence,  or  occupation,  is 
vested  the  sole  right  to  elect  the  head  of  the  Corporation, 
And  even  their  choice  is  limited.  Outside  the  aldermen  they 
cannot  go,  and  of  the  aldermen  such  only  are  eligible  for  the 
civic  chair  who  have  passed  the  office  of  Sheriff — another  office 
solely  in  the  appointment  of  Common  Hall.  The  common 
practice  is  to  select  two  of  the  senior  aldermen  who  have 
not  previously  been  Mayor.  The  two  so  chosen  are  presented 
to  the  aldermen,  and  they  ultimately  fix  on  the  one  to  fill  the 
office.  This  practice  leaves  no  room  for  selection  of  the  best 
man.  It  is  a  system  of  Mayor  by  rotation.  Each  alderman 
in  his  turn  generally  succeeds  to  the  Mayoralty,  so  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  ward  elects  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  City  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wards.  Each  ward  is 
represented  in  the  Common  Council  by  one  alderman  and  a 
number  of  councillors  varying  in  different  wards  and  ranging 
between  four  and  sixteen.  Up  to  1867,  the  only  persons 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  aldermen  and  councillors 
were  the  freemen  of  the  city,  resident  in  each  ward,  which 
restricted  the  constituencies  very  considerably.  In  that 
year  the  Corporation  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  the  franchise.  This  Act  gives  a  vote  to  all 
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who  are  on  the  register  of  voters  for  Parliamentary  purposes, 
and  to  all  who  occupy  houses  or  offices  and  are  rated  upon  a 
rental  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  The  ward  of  Bridge  Without  is 
represented  on  the  Council  by  the  senior  alderman,  but  in  his 
election  the  Soutlnvarkers  have  no  voice,  nor  do  they  elect  any 
councillors.  When  Southwark  was  added  to  the  City  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  no  provision  was  made  for 
its  representation;  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  though  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bridge  Without  are  subject  in  many  respects  to 
the  City,  they  have  no  voice  in  the  Council,  and  are  practi¬ 
cally  unrepresented,  which  is  unfair  and  has  been  always  felt  as 
a  grievance.  In  all  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  Corporation 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  the  separation  of 
Southwark  from  the  City  is  invariably  suggested.  The  division 
of  the  City,  which  barely  covers  700  acres,  into  twenty-five 
wards,  of  which  two,  those  of  Farringdon  and  Bishoj)Sgate,  cover 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole,  makes  the  division  infinitesimal  and 
unequal.  The  area  of  some  of  the  wards  covers  but  a  few  acres, 
and  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years — the  demolition  of  property  for  railway  extension, 
great  spaces  taken  up  for  railway  stations  and  new  streets — 
have  in  some  cases  nearly  swallowed  up  entire  wards.  Who 
form  the  constituencies  in  those  wards  is  a  mystery  known  only 
to  the  ward  clerks,  and  yet  they  have  their  alderman  and  four 
to  sixteen  councillors.  Each  ward  is  a  distinct  district  for 
certain  purposes  of  local  government,  of  which  the  alderman 
and  councillors  are  the  governing  bodies.  Tliey  form  the  as¬ 
sessment  authority  of  the  ward  and  control  its  property  and 
charities. 

The  aldermen  collectively  form  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the 
functions  of  which  are  judicial  and  executive.  In  its  former 
capacity  it  disposes  of  disprites  arising  from  the  elections  of  the 
wards  and  of  certain  officers.  It  has  the  appointment  of  the 
Recorder  and  .some  other  officers.  In  its  executive  capacity 
it  possesses  certain  powers  ovci  city  matters,  and  can  charge 
the  city  revenues.  The  aldermen  are  elected  for  life.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  office  they  are  justices  of  the  peace,  and  they  alone 
act  in  that  capacity  within  the  City.  Being  principally  men 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  they  are  net  in  any  way 
trained  in  the  law,  and  without  the  aid  of  their  clerks  would 
be  unfit  to  deal  with  the  important  questions  which  of  necessity 
devolve  on  a  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London.  If  there  is 
any  excuse  for  the  unpaid  system  in  the  country,  there  is  none 
for  its  continuance  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis,  where  lawyers 
are  plentiful  and  a  few  thousands  a  year  is  of  no  great  con- 
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sideration.  As  it  is  it  costs  the  City  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  as  it  would  if  justice  were  administered  by  paid  and 
duly  qualified  magistrates.  In  1873  the  magistracy  cost  over 
7,000/.  The  stipendiary  system  would  entail  no  greater  ex¬ 
pense.  Doubtless  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  com¬ 
mercial  men  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  nor  does  it  conduce  to  a  better  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  And  the  incongruity  of  this  is  all  the 
more  apparent  since  the  Police  Courts  of  the  Metropolis  out¬ 
side  the  City  are  presided  over  by  trained  and  paid  lawyers. 
Why  should  not  the  City  be  placed  in  the  same  position  ?  It 
would  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
to  say  that  the  aldermen  are  self-denying  in  giving  gratuitously 
much  of  their  valuable  time.  Their  conduct  in  all  respects  is 
praiseworthy  enough,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  untrained 
men  cannot  do  work  as  well  as  those  who  are  skilled  and  expe¬ 
rienced.  No  reform  would  be  complete  that  would  not  esta¬ 
blish  one  system  of  administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
Metropolis. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  City  is  practically  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  which  consists  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  206  Common  Councilmen.  This 
Court  transacts  its  business  by  dividing  the  work  amongst 
committees,  to  whom  matters  are  referred  by  the  Court.  The 
committees  are  restricted  in  their  authority  by  the  rules  or 
bye-laws  of  the  Court.  They  have  no  plenary  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  them — in  fact  they  merely  report,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  ordered. 

The  Corporation  is  rich  and  powerful.  It  is  possessed  of 
large  estates,  and  holds  considerable  trust  property.  Its 
revenues,  from  all  sources,  amount  to  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  is  much  the  same.  It 
manages  its  business  in  a  way  which  would  not  find  favour  in 
any  commercial  establishment.  That  it  is  lavish  and  extravagant 
is  not  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it,  though  it  is  absurdly 
extravagant  even  for  so  rich  a  corporation.  The  complexity 
apparent  in  the  City  accounts  was  a  feature  severely  criticised 
and  condemned  by  the  Commissioners  of  1854,  and  it  still  pre¬ 
vails.  The  system  of  separate  establishments  enhances  the  cost 
of  management  while  it  does  not  in  any  way  secure  any  better 
administration.  There  is  the  City  Estate,  the  Irish  Estate,  the 
Bridge  House  Estate,  and  many  others,  which,  instead  of  being 
brought  under  one  central  management,  are  kept  separate  and 
distinct.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation,  from  the  Mayor  dowm 
to  the  ‘  waterbailiff ’s  second  young  man,’  are  paid  on  a  most 
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liberal  scale,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Corporation  in  offices 
alone  is  something  very  considerable.  In  the  year  1873  the 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  City,  which  includes 
the  allowance  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall,  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  47,840/.  12s.  9f/.  This  does  not  include  the 
entertainment  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  which  cost  15,861/.;  nor 
the  Thanksgiving  ceremonies,  which  cost  over  13,000/.  The 
staff  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  salaries  alone  cost 
12,000/.,  exclusive  of  over  2,000/.  for  law  expenses,  2,175/. 
commission  on  collection  of  rates,  and  2,201/.  for  ‘  sundry 
‘  incidental  charges.’  The  management  of  the  City  Estate  and 
collection  of  rents,  exclusive  of  400/.  allowed  to  Committee, 
costs  2,300/.  The  management  of  the  Bridge  House  Estate 
costs  some  3,150/.,  while  the  levying  of  the  coal  duties  exhausts 
over  8,000/.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  grain  duty  costs 
2,393/.,  to  which  should  be  added  a  sum  of  nearly  8,000/.  for 
pensions  connected  with  that  impost.  The  management  of  the 
Meat  Market  costs  5,803/.  The  Holborn  Valley  Improve¬ 
ments  Act,  though  there  can  now  be  very  little  to  do,  entailed 
an  expenditure  of  1,440/.,  with  2,080/.  for  law  charges.  The 
City  of  London  Court  costs  about  6,000/.  a  year ;  the  magis¬ 
tracy  (unpaid  though  it  is)  over  7,000/.  The  establishment 
connected  with  the  Gresham  Estate  takes  nearly  700/. ;  the 
City  of  London  School  in  salaries  alone,  some  6,270/.,  and  the 
Freemen’s  Orphan  School,  1,530/.  Then  there  are  the  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  establishment,  which  costs  over  5,000/.  a  year  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  some  3,000/.  appropriated  from  jirofits  of  Chamberlain 
to  pay  other  officers),  the  Town  Clerk’s,  4,364/.,  and  the  Archi¬ 
tect’s,  2,565/.  These  latter  sums  must  not  be  taken  as  showing 
the  whole  cost  of  these  officers  and  their  clerks,  for  they  draw 
various  and  even  larger  sums  from  other  sources.  One  notice¬ 
able  thing  in  the  City  accounts  is  that  every  officer  seems  to  have 
a  finger  in  every  pie.  If  there  is  any  the  least  special  or  excep¬ 
tional  work  to  do,  every  officer  who  devotes  the  least  time  to  it 
gets  some  extra  pay,  which,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the 
paid  servants  of  the  Corporation  who  can  command  their  ser¬ 
vices,  seems  to  be  a  lavish  extravagance.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  state  what  large  amounts  the  Surveyor,  Architect,  Solicitor, 
Remembrancer,  and  other  officers  draw  annually  in  this  way. 
The  smaller  fry  of  the  ward  clerks,  and  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  wardmotes,  cost  last  year  4,668/.,  which  is  about  the 
average.  It  seems  curious  that  no  business  can  be  transacted 
in  the  City  unaccompanied  with  feasting.  As  before  stated, 
the  work  of  the  Council  is  divided  between  a  number  of  com- 
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mittees.  Each  committee  is  allowed  annually  a  sum  of  from 
100/.  to  400/.,  and  this  is  spent  on  luncheons  or  is  divided 
between  the  members.  In  this  way  nearly  4,000/.  a  year  of 
public  money  is  wasted  ;  and  to  make  matters  more  enjoyable 
the  cost  of  pleasant  summer  excursions  are  allowed  out  of  the 
City  purse.  In  1873  this  item  alone  reached  925/.,  or  about 
4/.  each  for  every  member  of  the  Common  Council.  If  a 
Common  Councilman  resigns  his  jwsition  his  fellows  generously 
present  him  out  of  the  City  funds  with  a  substantial  piece  of 
plate  as  a  mark  of  their  favour.  But  this  very  seldom  happens, 
for  the  life  is  far  too  pleasant  and  the  attractions  are  too  many. 
In  the  accounts  are  some  curious  items  for  pocket-books,  j)eri- 
odicals,  pictures,  and  medals  for  the  Council,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  2,000/.,  which  somewhat  reminds  us  of  the  large  sum 
which  it  cost  the  United  States  a  few  years  back  to  supply  its 
legislators  with  penknives  and  toothpicks.  Of  the  management 
of  the  Irish  Estate  we  have  seen  no  account.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  1854  found  great  abuses  of  recent  existence  in  the 
administration  of  this  property.  Whether  matters  are  any 
better  now  we  cannot  tell,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
information  on  this  point.  Irrespective  of  the  Irish  Society, 
we  have  already  shown  an  expenditure  in  what  may  be  ealled 
‘establishment’  of  over  170,000/.  This  against  an  income  of 
about  700,000/.  is  a  very  formidable  charge.  Another  strange 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  independent  audit  of  these  accounts. 
They  are  merely  audited  by  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council — the  very  body  that  votes  the  money — and  this,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  City  revenue  comes 
from  public  rates  and  impositions. 

Some  of  the  privileges  which  the  City  enjoys  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  Metropolis.  The  coal  and  grain  duties, 
though  now  the  greater  portion  of  the  coal  duties  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  improvements  of  the  entire  Metropolis,  are  in 
themselves  most  objectionable,  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
affect  the  poor  most  grievously.  No  privilege  of  the  City, 
however,  is  more  objectionable  than  that  which  it  enjoys 
under  an  old  charter  of  Edward  III.  (confirmed  by  one  of 
Charles  II.),  which  gives  to  the  City  Corporation  alone  the 
right  to  establish  markets  within  seven  miles  of  Guildhall. 
To  this  privilege,  valuable  of  course  to  the  City,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  have  clung  with  desperate  tenacity.  The  result  is  that 
London  is  worse  off  for  market  conveniences  than  any  pro¬ 
vincial  town.  The  Corporation,  anxious  to  bring  everything 
into  their  own  net,  have  ahvays  opposed,  and  with  success,  the 
establishment  of  markets  outside  the  City  precincts.  Clare 
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Market  in  the  time  of  Charles  was  opposed  tooth  and  nail.  The 
attempt  to  establish  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  Avas  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  until  the  City  had  secured  for  itself  ample  compen¬ 
sation.  Looking  at  the  enormous  size  of  London,  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  markets  to  the  City  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  the  community.  And  we  see  attempts  to  meet  the  evil  in  the 
impromptu  establishment  of  unprivileged  markets  at  New  Cut, 
Ratclifte  Highway,  Chelsea,  King’s  Cross  and  elsewhere. 
These  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  markets,  but  they  are 
great  blessings  to  these  neighbourhoods,  and  might  be  made 
most  beneficial.  The  coal  and  potato  markets,  or  rather 
depots,  which  have  been  established  by  the  railway  companies 
at  King’s  Cross,  have  proved  great  successes,  and  so  Avould 
every  effort  Ave  think  Avhich  Avould  tend  to  break  up  the 
monopoly  of  the  City  and  scatter  markets  of  distribution 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 

The  restriction  of  markets  to  the  City  tends  to  limit  the 
supply  of  food  and  adds  considerably  to  its  cost.  If  Ave  take 
Billingsgate  IVIarket  as  an  instance,  it  Avill  be  at  once  seen 
that  that  market  as  a  medium  of  fish  supply  to  the  Metropolis 
is  utterly  inadequate.  Its  capacities  are  tested  to  the  utmost, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  ever  be  sufficient  to  supply 
London  Avith  fish.  Fcav  persons  arc  aAvax’c  that  the  quantity 
of  fish  supplied  to  the  Metropolis  is  no  larger  uoav  than  it  Avas 
twenty-five  years  ago,  though  in  that  period  the  population 
of  London  has  quite  doubled.  But  this  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact.  In  1848  there  Avere  brought  to  London  by  Avater  alone 
108,739  tons.  In  1873  the  quantity  brought  by  Avater  was 
only  42,131  tons  and  the  quantity  brought  by  railway 
amounted  to  76,650  tons,  making  a  total  of  118,781  tons. 
The  returns  prepared  by  the  Markets  Committee  do  not  give 
the  quantities  brought  by  rail  prior  to  1866,  Avhich  makes  it 
impossible  to  form  a  compai'ison  as  to  the  quantity  of  fish 
brought  by  Avater  and  rail  respectively  before  that  year.  The 
tendency  is  to  an  increase  in  railAvay-borne  fish  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  what  is  brought  by  Avater.  The  folloAA'ing  table  Avill 
shoAv  the  fish  supply  (in  tons)  since  1866 ; — 


— 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

By  water  . 

62.523 

60.420 

55,809 

47,717 

48,543 

44,077 

35,262 

By  rail 

69,481 

62,103 

66,478 

66,065 

68,552 

72,386 

66,236 

122,523 

122,287 

113,782 

117,095 

116.463 

101,498 
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while  in  1873  the  figures  were  as  above.  This  shows  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  fish  per  head  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis  must  be  less  now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Billingsgate  can  offer  no  facilities  beyond  its  present  resources, 
and  the  capitalists  established  there  as  fishmongers  are  not 
likely  to  look  with  favour  upon  any  movement  which  would 
establish  fish  depots  elsewhere.  They  are  in  possession  of 
a  most  lucrative  monopoly,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  op¬ 
pose  the  establishment  of  other  fish  markets,  while  the  same 
motive  would  induce  owners  of  property  around  Billingsgate 
to  oppose  any  such  a  scheme.  Even  if  the  capacities  of  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  were  greater  than  they  now  are,  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  that  market  and  its  distance  from  the  railway  termini 
offer  a  serious  impediment  to  the  increase  of  railway-bome 
fish.  The  streets  about  it  are  too  narrow  for  the  traffic  and 
are  constantly  blocked.  In  the  summer  it  often  happens  that 
entire  vanloads  of  fish  by  exposure  to  the  sun  are  rendered 
unfit  for  food  and  have  to  be  carted  away  for  manure.  The 
distance  from  the  stations  and  the  difficulty  of  access  not  only 
limit  the  supply  but  increase  the  price.  The  retail  dealers 
are  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  having  to  go  thither  for 
their  daily  supplies,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  it.  The 
same  remarks  obviously  apply  to  all  other  single  central 
markets.  What  London  requires  is  a  scattering  of  markets  of 
distribution.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Metropolis  that  the  poor 
should  be  dependent  on  such  fortuitous  agencies  as  the  street 
markets  afford,  and  it  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  The  railway  companies  would  do  well  if  they 
started  great  depots  near  their  termini.  These  in  the  course 
of  time  would  become  markets  of  distribution.  At  first  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compete  with  the  established  markets,  but 
in  the  long  run  we  feel  certain  success  would  follow,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  the  potato  and  coal  depots  at  King’s 
Cross.  The  City  Corporation  would  most  undoubtedly  oppose 
any  such  scheme  and  use  all  its  influence  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  position  of 
that  ancient  Corporation  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis.  Look  at  the  Columbia 
Market.  Is  there  any  possible  reason  why  that  benevolent 
creation  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  should  not  become 
an  immense  success  ?  To  do  so  it  must  be  managed  on  a 
purely  commercial  basis.  The  City  Corporation  undertook  to 
work  it,  and  if  they  had  been  in  earnest,  or  even  honest,  when 
they  took  it  upon  their  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would 
have  turned  out  a  great  success.  And  there  must  have  been 
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some  extraordinary  influences  at  work  inimical  to  its  success. 
However,  the  less  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation  in 
that  affair  the  better.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  at  length 
been  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North  Eastern  on  the  bases 
which  we  understand  have  for  some  time  been  under  discussion. 
If  under  the  comj)anies  the  market  proves  a  success,  as  we 
trust  it  Avill,  the  interest  of  Billingsgate  will  suffer,  and  the 
narrow-minded  policy  of  the  Corporation  will  become  mani¬ 
fest. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enumerate  many  other 
matters  in  which  City  customs  and  franchises  are  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolis.  No  scheme  of 
reform  will  be  complete  which  will  not  sweep  away  all  such 
relics  of  semi-barbarous  times  and  bring  the  government  of  the 
City  more  into  harmony  with  modem  ideas. 

The  Metropolis  outside  the  City  area  is  governed  by  ves¬ 
tries  and  district  boards,  which  were  established  by  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hall  in  1855,  at  which  time  also  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  created.  The  scheme  propounded  by 
Lord  Llanover  and  adopted  by  Parliament  was  a  mere 
compromise,  and,  like  all  conqwomises,  has  turned  out  a  gigantic 
failure. 

The  vestries  do  not  possess  the  public  confidence,  nor  do 
they  deserve  it.  The  manner  in  which  vestrymen  are  elected 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  inhabitants  of  parishes  under 
Lord  Llanover’s  Act  are  supposed  to  meet  in  wards  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates.  Such  meetings  frequently 
take  place  in  public-houses,  except,  of  course,  where  there 
are  Vestry  Halls.  No  notice  is  given  to  the  ratepayers  of 
coming  elections  beyond  that  which  is  put  up  in  the  usual 
way  on  church  doors,  which  very  few  see.  The  attendance 
is  therefore  very  limited.  Out  of  a  constituency  of  several 
thousands  it  seldom  happens  that  fifty  attend.  Dr.  Rendle 
in  his  evidence  before  5lr.  Ayrton’s  Committee  stated  that 
he  was  actually  elected  a  vestryman  by  ten  or  twelve  i)er- 
sons,  while  for  the  same  district  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  over  twelve  hundred  votes. 
The  few  that  do  attend  nominate  the  vestrymen,  and  unless 
some  exciting  topic  creates  a  contest,  which  very  rarely  is  the 
case,  and  a  poll  is  then  and  there  demanded,  the  nomination 
is  virtually  the  election.  All  this  is  carried  out  without 
any  distinct  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  for  the 
notice  on  the  church  door  is  not  sufficient,  and  even  w'here 
some  stir  is  made  by  a  contest  the  number  of  electors  who 
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actually  vote  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  constituency, 
because  in  the  first  place  the  notice  of  the  poll  which  is  for 
the  next  day  is  too  short  and  is  not  communicated  directly  to 
the  ratepayers,  and  also  because  the  system  has  worked  so 
badly  that  it  has  produced  indifference  in  the  public,  who  do 
not  care  to  waste  their  time  in  voting  at  an  election  in  the 
result  of  which  they  take  so  very  little  interest.  Except  in 
one  or  two  districts  it  is  impossible  to  induce  any  really  able 
men  to  come  forward  as  candidates.  None  save  small  trades¬ 
men  and  publicans  consider  a  seat  in  a  vestry  any  honour,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  local  management  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  very  inferior  class  of  men, 
unfit,  socially  and  intellectually,  to  have  vested  in  them  the 
government  of  a  community  like  this,  and  incapable  of  feeling 
a  due  sense  of  their  responsibility. 

To  bodies  so  constituted  are  entrusted  the  most  sacred  in¬ 
terests — the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis.  Among  their  multifarious  duties,  in  addition  to 
having  the  management  of  the  drainage,  paving,  and  lighting  of 
their  respective  districts,  they  have  the  regulation  of  cellars 
and  vaults  under  the  streets,  the  restraining  of  the  occupation 
of  underground  dwellings,  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  And  they  are  the 
local  authorities  for  the  execution  of  the  Sanitary  Laws.  These 
are  onerous  duties,  which  to  perform  well  require  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  the  highest  administrative  skill.  Can  it  at 
all  be  wondered  at,  that  most  of  these  necessary  and  beneficial 
laws  are  not  carried  out  at  all,  are  no  more  than  dead  letters, 
when  their  administrators  are  only  small  shopkeepers  nomi¬ 
nated  by  coteries  in  public-houses  ?  It  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  frame  against  the  vestries  an  indictment 
of  many  counts  charging  them  -with  grave  neglect  of  duty  and 
utter  disregard  for  the  public  weal,  all  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  an  inordinate  desire  to  keep  the  rates  low.  They  sacrifice 
efficiency  to  economy,  or  rather,  for  efficiency  and  economy 
may  and  always  should  go  together,  they  sacrifice  everything 
to  false  economy. 

In  support  of  our  contention  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  few 
instances  of  neglect  of  duty  or  breach  of  trust.  For  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  underground  dwellings. 
How  has  this  been  done  ?  In  a  dilatory  and  imperfect  way  in 
the  district  through  which  it  is  our  misfortune  frequently  to 
have  to  pass.  Let  anyone  walk  down  from  Holborn  or  the 
British  Museum  through  Dudley  Street  towards  Piccadilly, 
and  if  he  is  not  utterly  lost  to  all  humane  feelings  he  will  see 
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a  sight  that  will  cause  him  pain  and  sorrow.  On  a  level  with 
the  pavement,  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  he  will  see  an 
aperture  opening  into  a  cellar.  Those  wretched  cellars,  cold 
and  damp,  and  into  which  the  light  of  day  barely  penetrates, 
are  used  as  habitations  by  a  miserable  class  of  human  beings. 
One  foul  room  is  all  a  large  family  possesses,  where  they  work 
and  live  by  day  and  sleep  by  night.  Out  of  them  emerge, 
squalid  and  dirty,  and  glad  to  be  in  the  street,  the  poor  little 
children  who  know  no  better  home.  The  birds  in  the  cages  in 
the  adjoining  streets  are  far  better  off  than  these  poor  wrecks 
of  humanity.  Again,  let  anyone  visit  what  is  called  the 
Berwick  Street  district  immediately  behind  Regent  Street 
Ladies  who  go  shopping  and  men  who  go  lounging  up  that 
beautiful  street  know  little  of  the  squalor  and  misery  hid  from 
their  view  by  the  magnificent  shops.  The  underground  cellars 
swarm  with  inhabitants.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  abate 
the  evil,  but  sufficient  remains  to  show  that  the  Vestry  of 
St.  James  has  not  been  in  earnest  in  its  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  law  in  its  integrity.  These  dens  are  pestilential  breed¬ 
ing  places,  foul  rookeries  in  which  no  human  being  should  be 
allowed  to  dwell,  and  whence  are  disseminated  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  epidemics  and  crime. 

But  we  were  lately  shown  some  worse  instances  of  the  evil 
of  vestrydom.  Just  behind  Victoria  Street,  and  not  far  from 
the  Abbey,  the  property  moreover  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  is  St.  Anne  Street.  Off  this  street,  dirty  enough 
itself,  are  several  courts.  Two  of  these  we  entered — James’s 
Court,  and  George’s  Court,  each  a  cul  de  sac,  one  with  some 
six  houses,  the  other  with  four.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  cistern 
for  water-supply  for  the  use  of  the  residents,  or  any  decent 
accommodation.  There  is  in  each  court  one  cistern  for  water, 
and  this  was  close  to  the  dust  receptacle — the  latter  full  to 
overflowing,  and  emitting,  though  it  was  in  January,  a  most 
offensive  odour  sufficient  to  poison  the  air.  Until  we  saw  this 
for  ourselves,  we  could  not  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  exist  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Abbey. 

In  the  same  way  in  other  districts  the  Sanitary  Laws  are 
evaded.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Beal’s  evidence 
before  Mr.  Ayrton’s  Committee  will  show  the  general  spirit 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  vestries  :  — 

‘I  have  endeavoured  specially  to  carry  out  in  our  parish  (St. 
James’s,  Westminster),  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  support  in  every  respect  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  to  give  him  all  that  he  asked  for.  The 
other  day,  anticipating  my  visit  here,  I  moved  for  a  return  of  sug- 
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geslions  by  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health  not  adopted  by  the  Vestry ; 
but  the  thing  was  so  formidable  from  the  fact  that  they  had  scarcely 
ever  adopted  a  single  suggestion  of  his  as  to  the  general  sanitary 
operations  of  the  Act,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  give  it  to  me. 
We  had  powers  with  relation  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  to 
appoint  an  examiner.  We  did  appoint  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
and  a  vote  was  carried  that  he  should  have  the  requisite  chemical 
apparatus,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  when  w’e  were 
called  upon  to  appoint  an  examiner.  We  had  then  a  vote  for  the 
purchase  of  the  requisite  apparatus;  but  the  moment  we  came  to 
ask  for  a  vote  for  the  money,  we  never  got  it,  nor  have  we  had  it  to 
this  day.  Consequently,  the  Act  has  been  nominally  complied  with, 
inasmuch  as  a  person  has  been  appointed,  but  he  has  had  no  tools 
given  him  with  which  to  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  Both 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  and  the  Gas  Act  are  dead  letters  in  our 
parish.’  • 

Very  frequently  it  has  happened  that  many  members  ol 
vestries  have  a  direct  interest  in  frustrating  the  adoption  of 
strict  sanitary  measures.  ‘  Small  tradesmen  in  back  streets,’ 
as  one  witness  characterised  them,  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
much  enamoured  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  owners  of  the  very  houses  which  a  due  regard 
to  the  public  health  would  require  to  be  demolished.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  men  so  circumstanced  would  encourage 
their  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  suppression  of  nuisances. 
On  the  contrary  the  fact  remains  that  the  latter  are  hampered 
in  every  way,  and  the  exertions  of  men  very  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare  are  too  often  completely  frustrated.  Dr.  Ren- 
dle,  whose  evidence  we  have  before  alluded  to,  stated  that  he 
was  induced  to  resign  his  office  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  St.  George  the  Martyr  through  his  inability  to  execute 
his  duties,  and  which  he  traced 

‘  partly  to  corrupt  motives,  for  cn  one  occasion  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  vestry,  an  owner  of  considerable  property  in  the  parisli, 
called  me  aside  and  requested  me  to  pass  over  certain  property  of  his 
that  I  found  in  an  extremely  bad  condition.  I  did  not  pass  it  over,  of 
course.  I  was  congratulated  upon  my  entry  into  this  office  especially 
by  one  person  (the  richest,  I  suppose,  in  the  parish),  who  owned  the 
largest  amount  of  poor  property,  because  I  had  obtained  an  office  that 
was  a  sinecure.  I  said  that  as  I  had  worked  seventeen  years  amongst 
the  poor  I  had  learnt  that  the  office  I  had  now  taken  was  anything  but 
a  sinecure,  and  1  looked  forw'ard  for  a  long  time  to  a  reversion  of  hard 


*  This  evidence,  given  in  186G,  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  Act  then  in  force.  Since  the  last  Act  came  into  operation 
matters  have  improved  a  little  in  this  respect,  but  the  Gas  Act  is  very 
inefficiently  carried  out. 
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work.  The  cliainnan  of  the  local  committee  was,  as  I  thought, 
specially  appointed  as  a  positive  obstructor  of  sanitary  measui-cs,  at  all 
events  he  acted  as  .such.  At  every  meeting  when  I  attempted  to  do 
anything  in  particular  I  was  positively  worried.’ 

"With  regard  to  the  Vaccination  Acts,  the  effectual  execution 
of  which  rests  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  it  is  a  matter 
closely  affecting  the  public  health.  Yet  the  sympathy  of 
several  vestries  is,  we  believe,  anti-vaccinating,  and  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’s,  AVestminster, 
elected  as  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  the  ablest  medi¬ 
cal  officer  of  health  that  London  had,  a  professed  anti-vaccinator. 
It  will  be  curious  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  appointment.  But 
is  it  not  a  mockery,  or  worse,  to  allow  a  measure  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  public  health  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  body  so 
contemptible  and  so  devoid  of  common  decency  or  honesty  in 
its  conduct  ?  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  -when  he  made  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  parochial  and  municipal  system  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  bastard  vestry,  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
abuses  it  would  lead  to,  for  we  ai*e  inclined  to  give  him  credit 
for  honest  purpt)sc.  It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  to  retain  the 
name  of  Vestry  for  a  municipal  authority,  seeing  that  the  old 
parochial  vestry  was  a  hotbed  of  jobbery  and  charlatanism, 
and  was  in  very  bad  odour.  The  new  adaptation  has  proved 
very  little  better.  That  it  was  so  has  been  evident  for  many 
years.  And  of  late  even  the  Legislature,  which  is  not  quick 
to  see  things,  or  when  it  sees  evils  to  remedy  them,  has 
given  proof  that  the  Vestry  system  is  doomed — at  least  as  a 
sanitary  authority.  The  duties  of  superintending  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  as 
well  as  the  control  of  some  other  obnoxious  occupations,  used 
to  devolve  on  the  vestries.  But  by  an  Act  passed  last  year 
they  are  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works; 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  for  it  admits  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  public  health  and  all  that  concerns  it  should  be 
within  the  sole  province  of  the  highest  municipal  authority, 
though  wc  confess  we  do  not  see  how  the  Board  of  Wwrks, 
without  a  staff  of  sanitary  officers,  can  perform  this  new  duty. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Artisans’  Dwell¬ 
ing  Act,  so  little  faith  had  Parliament  in  vestries  and  district 
boards  that  it  made  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  local 
authority  for  its  execution  in  the  Metropolis,  and  also  conferred 
a  controlling  and  independent  power  upon  the  Home  Office. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  the  fact  is  incontrovertible, 
that  the  vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  Metropolis,  col¬ 
lectively  during  the  nineteen  years  they  have  been  in  existence. 
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have  not  spent  on  sanitary  measures  more  than  eighteen  pence 
per  head  of  the  entire  population — less  than  a  penny  per  head 
per  annum.  Of  course  we  exclude  drainage  from  this  calcula¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  some  vestries  have  not  even  made  the  show 
of  appointing  a  sanitary  committee — such  as  Lambeth,  for 
instance.  If  further  facts  were  necessary  to  condemn  the  Vestry 
system,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  to  procure  them. 

Kow  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  system  costs  the 
ratepayers  of  London — that  is,  the  mere  cost  of  management 
or  of  establishment,  including  stationery,  law  and  Parliamentary 
expenses.  Lord  Llanover’s  Act,  as  w'e  have  already  seen, 
divided  the  IMetropolis  into  thirty-nine  districts.  The  divi¬ 
sion  into  so  many  districts  has  proved  far  more  costly  than 
a  consolidation  of  forces  would  have  done.  These  thirty-nine 
districts  have  each  a  distinct  set  of  officers  and  separate  esta¬ 
blishments.  The  entire  cost  of  establishment  amounts  annually 
to  a  sum  very  little  short  of  1 60,000/.,  a  tolerably  large  per¬ 
centage  on  an  expenditure  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money ;  but  notwithstanding  the  charge  is  a  heavy  one  there  is 
no  extravagance  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  accounts.  When 
we  examined  into  the  details  we  were  struck  with  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  salaries.  Very  few  vestry  clerks  get  more  than 
400/.  a  year.  Scarcely  a  medical  officer  gets  as  much.  In¬ 
spectors  of  nuisances  get  from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week.  Public  analysts  get  nearly  the  same,  or  are  paid  by 
fees.  The  salaries  are  utterly  inadequate.  Indeed  in  some 
cases  medical  officers  get  only  50/.  a  year.  For  instance,  for 
the  Wandsworth  district,  extending  from  Mortlake  to  Norwood, 
and  comprising  Mortlake,  Putney,  New  and  Old  Wandsworth, 
Battersea,  Clapham,  Streatham,  Balham,  and  Tooting,  cover¬ 
ing  a  most  extensive  area,  there  are  six  medical  officers  who 
are  paid  the  magnificent  salary  of  50/.  each.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  apparent  extravagance  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  this  niggardliness  is  most  wastefuL 
What  services  can  be  expected  from  a  medical  man  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  It  is  quite  evident  that 
he  can  afford  very  little  time  to  his  public  duties  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  philanthropist.  It  would  be  better,  one 
would  fancy,  to  have  one  medical  officer  paid  at  300/.  a  year, 
than  six  at  such  nominal  salaries.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
so  much  that  of  the  vestries  individually  as  it  is  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  requires  an  enormous  outlay  for  the  barest  possible 
results.  The  sum  annually  expended  is  ample  in  all  reason 
to  secure  efficient  administration,  but  through  the  splitting 
up  of  the  jMetropolis  into  so  many  districts  having  ro  interest 
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in  common,  the  money  is  very  little  better  than  wasted.  The 
several  vestry  halls  arc  costly  buildings  to  maintain,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  establishments,  though  the  individual  earnings 
are  small,  are  most  expensive.  If  the  districts  were  larger  in 
area,  the  representatives  Avould  take  a  more  liberal  view  of 
their  position.  They  would  have  larger  funds  at  their  command, 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  officers  handsomely,  and  so 
secure  men  whose  whole  time  would  be  devoted  to  their  public 
duties.  And  if,  instead  of  increasing  the  area  of  districts,  the 
whole  Metropolis  was  brought  under  one  municipal  authority, 
this  would  be  all  the  more  easy  of  accomplishment.  A  wealthy 
community  like  London  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal  with  its 
officers,  and  we  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  all  those  who  hold  municipal  appointments,  and  more 
especially  such  appointments  as  are  closely  connected  with  the 
public  health,  should  receive  most  liberal  salaries.  160,000/. 
would  be  well  spent  for  sucb  a  purpose,  or  even  twice  that  sum, 
provided  we  have  efficient  government  in  return  for  the  outlay. 
The  sole  objection  that  can  fairly  be  raised  to  the  expenditure 
of  so  large  a  sum  at  present  is  that  the  money  is  really  wasted. 

Further,  the  inequality  of  the  Vestry  system  is  very  notice¬ 
able  in  the  costs  of  establishments.  To  manage  a  revenue 
of  about  74,000/.,  Paddington  spends  in  salaries  and  offices 
some  5,280/.,  while  Lambeth  only  spends  2,700/.  to  control 
the  expenditure  of  82,000/.  Chelsea  to  an  expenditure  of 
42,000/.  pays  for  establishment  2,700/.  The  area  covered 
by  the  borough  of  IVestminster,  which  is  divided  into  several 
vestries  and  district  hoards,  spends  annually  on  its  officers  over 
10,000/.,  against  some  6,000/.  which  is  spent  in  Marylcbone, 
though  equal  in  area,  in  population,  and  in  rateable  value.  In 
fact  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever. 

Over  and  above  the  vestries,  and  exorcising  on  some  matters 
a  municipal  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Aletropolis,  is  the 
Aletropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  was  also  created  by  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855.  The  Board  has  done 
most  important  work  and  has  done  it  well ;  but  it  is  no  favourite 
Avith  the  public.  After  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  Still  it  has  notad- 
A'anced  in  public  estimation,  and  its  permanence  is  impossible. 
While  its  duties  Avere  practically  limited  to  the  main  drainage, 
its  capacities  Averc  not  over-strained,  and  it  performed  its  duties  — 
though  there  Avere  some  flagrant  jobs — in  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
manner.  But  noAv  that  its  jurisdiction  has  been  vastly  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  all  sorts  of  duties  have  been  throAvn  upon  it 
in  the  most  reckless  manner,  the  faults  of  its  constitution  have 
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become  so  manifest  that  its  reform  cannot  be  very  long  de¬ 
layed.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  speaking  of  the  Board  some 
years  ago,  truly  said  that  it  had  ‘  gradually  become  a  central 
‘  municipality,  without  due  consideration  whether  it  had  been 
‘  constituted  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  perform  the  duties 
*  of  such.’  There  is  no  practice  more  baneful  in  English  legisla¬ 
tion  than  that  which  constantly  throws  new  duties  upon  institu¬ 
tions  and  public  bodies  for  which  they  are  ill-adapted.  It 
leads  to  perpetual  miscarriages,  and  is  most  mischievous.  The 
County  Courts  Avere  originally  established  for  the  more  easy 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  for  such  a  purpose  only  Avere  they 
suitable.  But  from  year  to  year  their  jurisdiction  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  until  it  is  noAv  not  very  far  short  in  importance  to  the 
Superior  Courts,  and  this,  too,  without  any  change  in  the  status 
or  qualifications  of  the  judges.  This  is  detrimental  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  suitors,  and  really  more  harmful  than  any  inconveni¬ 
ences  experienced  through  the  action  of  Superior  Courts.  So 
alsoAvith  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  so  Avith  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  constant  devolution  of  ncAv  duties  on  bodies 
not  the  best  qualified  to  carry  them  out  is  unstatesmanlike, 
and  little  calculated  to  do  any  good.  With  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  this  course  has  been  tolerated 
simply  because  the  ratepayers  of  London  have  been  apathetic 
to  their  OAvn  interests. 

The  objections  to  the  Board  of  Works  are  grave  and  mani¬ 
fold.  Its  constitution  is  defective,  the  number  of  its  members 
is  inadequate,  the  districts  into  Avhich  the  Metropolis  is  divided 
are  not  equitably  represented  on  the  Board  in  respect  either 
of  population  or  property,  and  its  power  to  tax  and  to  spend 
public  money  is  practically  unaccompanied  by  responsibility. 

Instead  of  being  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Works  arc  elected  by  the  several 
vestries  and  district  boards  established  under  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  Act.  The  City  sends  three  members,  some  large 
parishes  are  represented  by  tAvo  members,  others  by  one,  and 
the  smaller  or  more  thinly  populated  parishes  are  grouped 
together  in  districts  and  are  represented  by  one  member. 
Considering  Avho  the  vestrymen  are,  and  hoAV  they  are  elected, 
the  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  is  a  cogent  one. 
The  Board  is  not  composed  of  the  best  personnel.  Men  of 
intelligence  and  position  do  not  care  to  become  candidates ; 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  its  members  are 
themselves  vestrymen.  If  this  ‘  filtration  ’  system  did  not 
prevail — and  in  composite  districts  it  is  a  system  of  double 
filtration :  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish  electing  the  vestry- 
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men  ;  these  again  select  members  for  the  District  Board,  and 
the  District  Board  sends  its  own  nominee  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board; — if,  we  say,  this  filtration  system  did  not  prevail,  and 
the  election  of  the  members  was  vested,  where  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  ratepayei's,  a  superior  class  of  men  would,  we  feel 
sure,  be  willing  to  seek  seats  on  the  Board,  the  advantage  of 
which  would  be  obvious.  Besides,  through  this  filtration  of 
election,  the  members  of  the  Board  are  practically  irresponsible 
to  the  ratepayers.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  all  our  notions 
of  local  self-government.  It  is  wrong  in  princi])lc  and  con¬ 
trary  to  English  ideas  to  confer  upon  any  body  the  power  ot 
taxing  and  spending  public  money  unless  such  body  is  directly 
answerable  to  those  whose  money  it  has  to  spend.  The  Board 
of  Works  has  an  annual  ex[)enditure  out  of  the  rates  of  over 
a  million  of  money,  and  still  the  election  of  so  important  a 
body  is  left  to  a  few  vestiymcn  who  are  themselves  elected  in 
a  manner  veiy  undesirable.  This  is  more  objectionable  even 
than  the  controlling  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  over  county 
finance  ;  for  the  justices,  at  any  rate,  ai'e  generally  the  largest 
ratepayers,  and  that  affords  some  guarantee  against  waste  and 
jobbery.  If  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  continue  and  to  have 
further  powers  thrown  upon  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
its  constitution  should  undergo  a  very  radical  reform,  and  that 
it  should  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  mass  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  whose  money  it  has  at  its  disposal. 

The  number  of  the  Board  is  too  small.  It  now  consists  of 
forty-five  members,  and  the  chairman  makes  up  the  number 
to  forty-six.  This  is  a  very  small  number  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  very  onerous  duties  which  by  successive  Acts  ot 
Parliament  have  been  cast  upon  the  Board.  Such  manifold 
functions  as  they  now  have  to  perform  ^;an  only  be  done 
through  the  subdivision  of  labour  by  means  of  committees. 
With  a  board  of  forty-five  subdivision  is  almost  impracticable. 
It  is  true  the  Board  is  subdivided  into  several  committees, 
but  the  number  of  its  members  is  far  too  small.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  important  duties  are  neglected,  necessary  work  re¬ 
mains  unperformed,  and  the  public  interest  suffers.  Curiously 
enough  when  the  creation  of  the  Board  was  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  number  of  members  suggested  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  and  that  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Parliament  was  objected  to  as  being  too  large,  and  the 
promoter  of  the  Bill  was  not  certain  tliat  it  was  not.  The 
duties  of  the  Board  could  then  have  hardly  been  contem¬ 
plated,  so  that  such  an  o{)inion  carries  no  weight  with  it, 
while  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  munber  is  utterly 
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inadequate.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  itself.  The  strain  upon  them  has  been  very  great,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  entrust  the  Board  with  larger  functions 
unless  a  considerable  addition  of  strength  was  at  the  same 
time  made. 

Again,  the  several  parishes  and  districts  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  are  not  fairly  represented  on  the  Board,  either  in  respect 
of  population  or  rateable  value.  Some  districts  have  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  representation  over  others.  In  his  ‘  Statistical 
‘  Vindication  ’  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  makes  out  a  very 
clear  case  on  this  point,  and  though  he  bases  his  calculations 
upon  the  data  of  1861  the  figures  are  still,  in  the  main,  correct. 

‘  While  the  Board  is  limited  to  forty-five  members  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  to  apportion  representation  to  either  population  or  rate- 
ability  or  both  united.  For — 

‘  1.  There  are  no  less  than  22  districts  which  are  not  entitled  to 
one  representative  each  out  of  45,  on  the  ground  of  rateable  value. 

‘  2.  There  are  15  districts  which  are  disentitled  to  one  representative 
each  out  of  45,  on  the  ground  oi  population. 

‘  3.  There  are  18  districts  which  are  disentitled  to  one  representative 
each  out  of  45,  on  the  ground  of  rateahilittj  and  population  united.' 

According  to  the  Chamberlain,  the  City  out  of  the  forty-five 
members  ought  to  have  five,  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  three 
each,  and  Paddington  two. 

While  disposed  to  acknowledge  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
work  done  by  the  Board  and  to  make  every  allowance  for  its 
shortcomings,  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible  to  forget  that 
the  Board  through  its  inefficiency  has  missed  great  opportu¬ 
nities  for  public  good,  and  has  neglected  some  of  the  highest 
interests  of  the  community.  Some  years  ago  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  w'ater-supply  of  the 
Metropolis  recommended  that  the  water-supply  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  control  of  a  responsible  public  body,  who  should 
be  empowered  to  purchase  the  interests  of  the  companies,  with 
power  to  levy  rates,  &c.  At  that  time  as  now,  the  Board  was 
the  only  body  which  had  to  do  with  the  local  government  of  the 
entire  Metropolis,  and  had  they  been  imbued  with  one  spark  of 
public  spirit  they  would  have  acted  upon  that  recommendation, 
and  would  have  gone  to  Parliament  with  a  Bill  to  enable  them 
to  assume  that  most  important  duty.  But  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mere  approval  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  With  regard  to  the  gas  question  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  has  been  even  more  reprehensible  and  unworthy.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  here  into  the  history  of  the  gas 
question  beyond  1860,  when  a  Bill  was  introdueed  in  Parlia- 
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ment  which  was  intended  to  control  the  companies  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  consumers.  But  the  influence  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  the  indifference  and  even  disorganisation  of  the  ‘ 
vestries  and  the  Board  of  Works  so  mutilated  the  original  Bill, 
that  what  certainly  w'as  intended  to  benefit  the  consumer  was 
made,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  which  | 
inquired  into  the  matter  some  years  later,  ‘  very  favourable 
‘  to  the  producer.’  The  public  interest  ought  to  have  been  J 
jealously  Avatched  b}'  the  vestries  and  Board  of  Works.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  companies  had  it  all  their  OAvn  Avay 
and  met  Avith  no  more  than  a  shoAv  of  resistance.  The  Act  of 
1860  in  fact  created  the  huge  gas  monopoly  under  Avhich  Ave 
noAv  suffer.  Up  to  the  date  of  that  Act  no  gas  company  had 
ever  paid  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  Since  1860  most  of  the 
companies,  not  merely  satisfied  Avith  securing  profits  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pay  that  dividend  from  the  date  of  the  Act, 
havaso  outrageously  charged  the  public  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  make  up  the  dividends  of  previous  years  to  the 
same  amount ;  and  to  this  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  they  lay  \ 

claim  Avithout  the  slightest  shadoAv  of  a  right.  By  1866  the 
intolerance  of  the  companies  had  created  a  Avide-spread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  Avhich  soon  found  utterance.  The  Corporation  of 
the  City  adopted  the  agitation,  and  that  year  they  introduced 
a  Bill  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  provide  Avorks  and  to  levy  . 

rates  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  And  through  private  ener-  | 

gies  another  Bill  Avas  introduced  giving  similar  poAvers  to  the  i 

Board  of  Works  and  local  authorities.  But  the  Board  of 
Works  refused  to  adopt  the  Bill.  In  fact  they  petitioned 
against  it,  and  they  even  Avent  out  of  their  Avay  to  petition  | 
against  the  City  Bill.  The  gas  companies  had  poAverful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Board,  and  the  frantic  opposition  of  the  former 
secured  the  defeat  of  both  Bills.  In  the  next  session  the 
Board  of  Trade,  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  Sir  John 
Trollope’s  Committee,  introduced  a  Bill  by  which  the  objec¬ 
tionable  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1860  Avere  to  be  repealed,  the 
maximum  price  reduced,  a  gas  board  to  test  the  quality 
created,  and  the  Board  of  AVorks  and  the  City  Commissioners 
of  SeAvers  Avere  to  be  empoAvered  to  purchase.  The  com¬ 
panies,  of  course,  Avere  strenuous  in  their  opposition.  A 
Select  Committee  Avas  appointed,  Avhich,  for  a  reason  Avhich 
commends  itself,  pruned  it  of  its  most  beneficial  clauses.  That 
reason  Avas  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  ‘  a  compuisory 
‘  and  unconditional  interference  with  the  prices  already  con- 
‘  ceded  to  the  producer  is  not  the  Aveapon  by  Avhich  Parliament 
‘  is  accustomed  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  consumer.  The 
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‘  legitimate  weapon  to  be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose  is  the 
‘  enactment  of  an  independent  supply'  To  which  they  should 
have  added  the  alternative  right  of  compulsory  purchase.  The 
same  Committee  moreover  invited  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  City  authorities  to  introduce  Bills  of  their  own.  The 
Board  of  AVorks,  though  pressed  by  deputation  after  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  urgent  appeals  of  the  ratepayers, 
again  declined  to  introduce  a  Bill  and  even  petitioned  against 
a  Bill  which  was  once  more  introduced  thi'ough  unofficial  exer¬ 
tions.  The  City  of  London,  however,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  introduced  a  Bill  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  introduced  for  the  general  Metropolis  through 
the  energetic  zeal  of  Mr.  James  Beal.  That  Bill  formed  the 
basis  of ‘the  City  of  London  Gas  Act  1868;’  under  which  the 
City  and  the  district  supplied  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  are  placed  in  a  very  different  position  to  the  rest  of  the 
Metropolis.  Under  this  Act  it  is  calculated  there  was  saved 
in  the  City  of  London  alone  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  some  82,000/.,  and  in  the  outlying  district  supplied  by 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  some  60,000/.  more. 
AVhat  does  the  Board  of  AVorks  say  of  the  Act  of  1868 — an 
Act,  be  it  remembered,  the  very  provisions  of  which  it  had 
petitioned  against  ? 

‘The  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  18G8  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  City  of  London  Gas  Act ;  a  measure  which  conferred 
important  advantages  on  the  consumers  of  gas  within  the  City,  by 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  and  an  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  gas,  and  placing  the  Companies  under  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  were  deemed  just  and  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumers.’  * 

Out  of  its  own  mouth  does  the  Board  stand  condemned; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  more  damning  evidence  of 
utter  incapacity  against  any  public  body.  Is  there  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  us  to  give  further  evidence  on  this  head  ?  If  so  it 
could  be  easily  done ;  but  we  think  we  have  shown  that  the 
Board  of  AA'^orks  has  broken  down  as  a  municipal  authority,  and 
is  at  the  most  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  Commission  or 
Commiltee,  which  should  only  be  entrusted  with  very  limited 
powers  and  a  well-defined  jurisdiction.  Any  attempt  to  patch 
it  would  fail  also,  and  when  the  question  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Metropolis  comes  to  be  settled,  it  requires  no  pro¬ 
phet  to  say  that  the  Board  of  AA^orks  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  Board  cost  in  establishment  last  year  a  little  less  than 
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50,000/.,  which,  considering  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
the  work  it  has  to  do,  is  by  no  means  a  large  expenditure, 
though  its  officers  are  paid  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  the 
officers  of  the  several  Vestries  and  District  Boards.  Still  of 
the  ‘  establishment  ’  of  the  Board  of  AV orks  it  may  be  said 
that  it  shows  no  great  waste  of  money. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  many  grave 
defects  of  the  present  system  of  local  government  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Llanover’s 
Act,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  reform 
can  be  best  effected.  That  reform  is  needed  no  one  will  deny ; 
and  that,  with  an  outlay  which  ought  to  secure  us  the  most 
effective  government,  London  is  far  worse  off  in  a  municipal 
light  than  most  of  our  provincial  towns,  most  of  our  readers 
will  admit.  What  direction  should  the  necessary  reform  take? 
The  local  government  of  the  Metropolis  has  been  frequently 
discussed.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  several  Parliamentary  in¬ 
quiries,  both  by  Royal  Commissioners  and  by  Select  Commit¬ 
tees.  Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  and  discussed,  all 
differing  very  essentially. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  1837  were  in  favour  of  one 
municipal  authority  for  the  whole  of  London,  but  beyond 
making  the  suggestion  they  did  not  point  out  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  They  were  evidently  misled  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  which  claimed  inherent  power  to  effectuate  all  necessary 
reforms  from  within,  and  the  Corporation  in  fact  undertook  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  expand  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to  include 
the  entire  Metropolis.  But,  we  need  hardly  say,  from  that 
day  to  this  the  Corporation  has  taken  no  steps  to  fulfil  its  pro¬ 
mise,  -which  -was  scarcely  made  in  good  faith. 

The  Commissioners  of  1854  recommended  quite  another 
system.  So  impressed  were  they  by  the  stalwart  defence 
Avhich  the  City  made,  that  beyond  the  suggestion  of  certain 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  they 
felt  dis])osed  to  let  the  City  remain  undisturbed.  For  the  rest 
of  the  Metropolis  they  recommended  its  division  into  distinct 
municipal  boroughs  corresponding  in  number  and  area  with 
the  Parliamentary  boroughs.  Each  district  was  to  Tiave  its 
own  local  council,  and  over  all,  to  perform  all  such  work  as 
should  be  general,  they  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Board 
of  Works.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  introduced  the  measure  which  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to ;  but  he  neither  did  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  Had  he 
adopted  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  and  established  muni¬ 
cipal  boroughs,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  that  mischievous 
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parochial  and  semi- ecclesiastical  system  which  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  difficulties,  he  would  have  acted  as  a  statesman, 
and  would  have  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  ^Jetropolis.  But 
he  was  too  half-hearted,  and,  actuated  by  a  weak  spirit  of 
compromise,  he  passed  a  measure  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
not  been  a  success. 

Again,  in  1866,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  went  fully  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  propounded  a  scheme  which  for  its  boldness  eclipses 
all  others.  It  simply  ignored  the  existence  of  the  old  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  proposed  in  the  plainest  terms  that  Centralisation 
which  has  not,  and  probably  never  will,  find  favour  with  the 
English  people.  There  was  to  be  a  Board  of  Works,  in  which 
the  Government  was  to  have  a  certain  voice,  and  property  a 
powerful  influence.  The  functions  of  the  Board  were  to  be 
very  extensive,  including,  in  addition  to  those  now  exercised  by 
the  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  local  authorities,  the 
control  of  the  Avater  and  gas  supply,  of  the  police,  and  of  the 
Poor  Law.  If  London  were  a  neAv  town  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  scheme  would  not  have  been  the  best,  but  it  found  no  favour 
and  secured  no  advocates. 

About  this  time  was  formed  the  Metropolitan  Municipal 
Association,  with  Lord  Ebury  as  its  president.  That  Asso¬ 
ciation,  mainly  through  the  activity  of  Mr.  James  Beal, 
brought  the  Avhole  question  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
prepared  a  series  of  Bills  for  the  better  government  of  London. 
These  Bills  proposed  to  create  the  Metropolis  into  a  county  of 
itself,  with  a  distinct  Commission  of  the  Peace  ;  to  establish  mu¬ 
nicipal  boroughs  corresponding  with  the  Parliamentary  boroughs, 
which  were  to  be  governed  by  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com¬ 
mon  Councillors  in  the  same  way  as  provincial  toAvns  are  go¬ 
verned  under  the  Act  of  1835.  The  City  Avas  to  be  reduced  to 
the  position  of  one  of  these  boroughs,  but  still  it  was  to  be 
the  chief  of  them.  Over  these  ten  local  or  borough  councils 
there  Avas  to  be  a  Municipal  Council  of  London,  exercising 
functions  of  general  applicability.  The  head  of  this  Avas  to  be 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  Avho  Avas  then  to  become 
Lord  Mayor  of  all  London.  These  Bills  were  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1867  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and,  somewhat 
modified,  again  in  1870  by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton;  but  they  came 
to  nothing  because  the  late  Ministry,  though  pledged  to  the 
reform  of  Metropolitan  government,  had  their  hands  too  full 
of  other  matters. 

And  noAV  the  same  Association  has  brought  forAvard  another 
scheme,  Avhich,  instead  of  adopting  the  recommendations  of 
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1854  as  its  basis,  falls  back  upon  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  1837,  and  proposes  the  creation  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  into  one  municipality.  And  in  this  it  has  done  tvell. 
The  scheme  of  1854  was  only  a  compromise  dictated  by  an 
absurd  fear  of  the  great  power  of  the  Metropolis,  and  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  City  Corporation  in  its  integrity.  Were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  City  Corporation  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe  that  it  would  ever  have  entered  the  mind  of 
man  to  suggest  a  divided  government  for  London,  mighty  and 
extensive  as  it  is ;  for  if  It  is  feasible  to  well-govern  towns  like 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  Avhy 
a  town  ten  times  their  size  could  not  be  equally  well-governed. 
That  London  is  not  too  big  for  effective  government  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  Hoard  of  Works  in  the  main 
drainage,  and  of  the  School  Board  in  education.  To  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  one  municipality  for  London,  though  on  the  whole 
well  received  by  the  public,  many  objections  have  been  made. 

The  first  objection  is  that  it  is  undesirable  to  disturb  the 
Corporation  of  the  City,  with  its  historic  traditions,  its  ancient 
glory,  and  its  high  prestige.  This  is  a  sentimental  rather 
than  a  real  objection.  Besides,  it  is  open  to  contention 
that  the  glory  and  prestige  are  not  localised  to  the  City,’ 
but  that  they  are  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Metro¬ 
polis.  It  is  true  that  the  ISIetropolis  centuries  ago  was  con¬ 
fined  within  a  much  narrower  limit  than  it  is  now,  but  the 
acts,  the  privileges,  and  the  wealth  of  London  were  those 
of  the  entire  Metropolis.  Who  now  thinks  of  the  greatness 
of  London  and  circumscribes  it  to  the  few  hundred  acres 
within  the  walls,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  seventy  thousand  out¬ 
lying  acres?  It  is  also  said  that  this  would  be  disturbing 
ancient  lines — a  thing  repugnant  to  the  conservative  instinct 
of  Englishmen.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  lines  have 
been  ever  changing,  ever  varying.  When  the  Corporation 
received  the  first  charter  from  the  Conqueror,  the  City 
scarcely  covered  half  of  what  is  now  called  by  that  name.  Its 
growth  was  gradual,  and  for  a  long  time  it  continued  to  be 
intra-mural;  but  as  trade  and  commerce  extended,  and  the 
popidation  increased,  streets  appeared  outside  the  walls,  such 
as  Farringdon  Without  and  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  over 
these  the  Corporation  very  properly  spread  its  wings,  giving  to 
them  the  same  privileges  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  rule 
as  prevailed  in  the  City  proper.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  beyond  London  Bridge  aggregated  also  many  houses, 
and  so  far  down  as  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  City  authori¬ 
ties  were  anxious  to  extend  their  boundaries,  and  on  applica- 
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tion  to  that  sovereign,  Southwark  was  annexed  to  the  City 
and  now  forms  one  of  its  wards — the  ward  of  Bridge  Without. 
The  old  idea  was  clearly  to  expand  the  City  jurisdiction  as 
London  grew.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  ever 
departed  from.  There  is  therefore  nothing  new  in  the  propo¬ 
sal  to  make  the  municipal  authority  of  the  Metropolis  coexten¬ 
sive  with  its  limits ;  while  as  for  disturbing  ancient  lines  we 
have  shown  that  there  is  precedent  for  it.  The  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion  was  that  which  w'as  recommended  by  the  Municipal 
Commissioners  in  1834,  and  which  Parliament  adopted  in  its 
dealings  with  municipal  corporations  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  In  scores  of  towns  the  districts  governed  under  ancient 
charters  were  btit  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  growth  of  those  towns.  And  Parliament,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  lines  and  denying  municipal  privileges 
to  suburban  districts,  acted  wisely  in  extending  the  ancient 
jurisdictions  so  as  to  include  the  aggregate  which  then  really 
formed  such  towns.  Why  should  not  the  same  policy  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  London  ?  It  has  answered  admirably 
where  tried.  It  conferred  unity  of  government  and  all  its 
advantages.  Though  some  question  it,  the  result  has  been  the 
effective  local  government  of  our  provincial  towns.  Earl  Grey 
doubts  it  because  there  have  Seen  occasional  narrowness 
evinced  and  some  jobbery  perpetrated.  But  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any  human  institution.  And  if 
there  has  been  any  jobbery,  or  a  w’ant  of  patriotism  in  some 
small  corporations,  such  instances  are  rare,  and  good  and  honest 
efforts  for  the  public  weal  are  as  a  rule  their  characteristics. 
No  public  body  whose  actions  we  have  studied,  from  the 
Legislature  downwards,  can  lay  claim  to  absolute  freedom 
from  jobbery,  and  Parliamentary  records  afford  ample  proof  of 
sad  miscarriages.  Besides,  the  City  Corporation  must  undergo 
some  reform  sooner  or  later.  It  is  full  of  grave  defects  which 
must  be  remedied.  Some  of  these  we  have  pointed  out.  It 
cannot  for  ever  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  at  present,  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  endeavour  to  patch  a  faulty  system  when  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  effect  such  a  reform  as  Avould  confer  upon 
the  entire  INIetropolis  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  uniform 
government. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  London  is  too  large  for  a  consolidated 
government,  and  that  a  central  authority  would  lack  that  local 
knowledge  which  is  deemed  necessary  to  secure  good  govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  Each  inhabitant,’  say  the  Commissioners  of  1854, 
‘is  in  general  acquainted  with  only  his  own  quarter,  and  has 
‘no  minute  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  town.’  Hence  they 
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say  the  two  first  conditions  for  municipal  government — minute 
local  knowledge  and  community  of  interests — would  be  wanting 
if  the  whole  of  London  were  placed  under  a  single  municipal 
corporation.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  that 
objection.  By  dividing  the  Metropolis  into  districts  and  wards 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  aldermen  and  councillors,  and  by 
restricting  candidates  to  the  residents  of  the  respective  wards, 
it  would  be  easy  to  secure  representatives  for  the  Council 
who  would  be  possessed  of  that  local  knowledge  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  properly  to  be  essential  to  good  local  government. 
And  by  breaking  down  the  narrow  boundaries  of  existing  divi¬ 
sions  which  only  create  dissension  and  bad  management,  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  uniformity  of  government  would  be 
conferred  on  London,  and  this  Lord  Elcho’s  Bill  proposes 
to  do. 

Then  it  is  contended  that  the  w'ork  to  be  done  would  be  too 
much  for  one  body  to  accomplish,  and  that  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  establish  an  authority  able  to  do  the  work,  that 
bodywduld  be  so  powerful  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  civil  authorities  of  the  country.  This  objection 
received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  gave 
utterance  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  had  charge 
of- the  Bill  of  1867.  In  our  large  provincial  towns  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  their  municipal 
management  by  one  body — at  all  events  on  the  score  of  their 
area.  -  London,  of  course,  is  very  much  bigger;  but  surely  if  a 
hundred  men  can  rule  Glasgow,  can  it  be  said  that  a  body  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  or  even  something  less  could  not  efficiently 
govern  the  Metropolis  ?  The  number  of  aldermen  and  coun¬ 
cillors  proposed  in  Lord  Elcho’s  Bill  falls  only  a  little  short 
of  *250.  With  a  large  body  like  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
divide  labour  by  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
committees,  and  this  would  really  bring  us  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  if  we  adopted  Lord  Fortescue’s  suggestions,  with  the 
advantage  of  consolidation  which  would  be  missing  if  his 
scheme  pure  and  simple  were  adopted.  Moreover,  the  duties 
of  the  Municipal  Council  would  be  very  little  more  than  legis¬ 
lative.  It  would  in  fact  be  a  kind  of  Parliament  discussing 
matters  connected  with  municipal  life  and  deciding  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  actual  work  would,  of  course,  be  entrusted 
to  competent  oflftcers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Council.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  School  Board  in 
support  of  our  view.  That  Board  is  of  a  purely  representative 
character,  dealing  with  a  most  difficult  question  and  clothed 
with  important  functions.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  successful 
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attempt  at  municipal  government  which  has  yet  been  attempted. 
Directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  on  the  very  broadest 
suffrage,  its  seats  are,  without  exception,  occupied  by  men  of 
the  highest  intelligence.  Out  of  a  council  of  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  members,  many  committees  could  be  carved  out, 
and  each  committee  taking  upon  itself  some  specific  duty  would 
carry  it  out  thoroughly  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Board  of  Works,  with  only  forty-five  members,  was 
amply  strong  enough  to  perform  the  functions  originally  vested 
in  it,  and  the  failure  of  that  Board  is  due,  for  one  thing  at  all 
events,  to  the  attempt  to  get  forty-five  men  to  do  the  work  of 
a  hundred. 

Having  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  creation  of 
London  into  one  municipality,  we  are  led  to  consider  what 
advantages  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  first  of 
all  to  consider  what  should  be  the  jurisdiction,  what  the  func¬ 
tions  and  powers,  of  the  new  authority.  Of  course  it  would  be 
clothed  with  all  the  purely  municipal  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  Corporation,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards.  And  in  addition  to  that  it  would  have  the 
administration  of  the  county  finances  consequent  upon  the 
creation  of  the  Metropolis  into  a  county  of  itself.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  control  of  the  water-supply 
and  gas,  are  matters  which  in  nearly  all  provincial  towns  are 
vested  in  the  municipal  authority,  and  these  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  municipality,  and  not  merely  the  control 
over  these,  but  the  absolute  management  of  them  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  water  and  gas  com¬ 
panies.  These  are  the  very  functions  which  Mr.  Ayrton’s 
Committee  suggested  conferring  on  the  Central  Board  which 
it  proposed  to  establish,  and  they  arp  pure  municipal  affairs. 

Forty  years  ago  when  the  new  municipal  administration 
was  about  to  be  created,  the  Poor  Law  system  was  also  very 
fully  discussed.  Both  questions  were  before  the  public  at  the 
same  time,  and  most  of  the  thinkers  and  reformers  of  those 
days  were  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  should 
devolve  on  the  municipal  corporations  in  all  places  where  such 
corporations  were  to  be  created.  But,  unfortunately,  these 
views  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Legislature.  Two  separate 
systems  were  established,  and  the  boards  of  guardians  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  administration. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  it  was  proposed  to 
the  Corporation  that  it  should  take  upon  itself  those  duties;  but 
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the  offer  was  declined,  and  therein  the  Corporation  ‘  shirked  a 
*  very  important  duty.’  The  system  of  Poor  Law  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Metropolis  is,  if  anything,  more  complicated 
than  the  Vestry  system.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  Poor 
Law  authorities,  exercising  their  functions  over  as  many  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  are  elected  without  any  uniformity,  and  who  derive 
their  powers  from  various  sources — local  and  general  Acts. 
They  are  variously  called  governors,  trustees,  and  guardians; 
and  all  of  them  maintain  distinct  staffs  of  officers  and  require 
expensive  offices  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  The 
Poor  Kates  levied  in  the  Metropolis  in  1873  amounted  to 
2,442,575/.,  whereof  was  expended  in  x-elief  of  the  poor 
1,630,886/.,  of  which  latter  sum  salaries  exhausted  171,306/. 
For  purposes  unconnected  with  poor  relief  some  760,000/.  was 
spent,  of  which  salaries  of  officers  took  nearly  40,000/.,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  ‘  establishment  ’  of  the  School  Board  costs 
some  25,000/.  One  of  the  worst  anomalies  of  the  pernicious 
system  which  divides  the  Metropolis  into  so  many  unions  and 
Poor  Law  districts  is  the  fact  that  the  poorest  ratepayers  have 
to  pay  the  highest  rate.  In  1866,  while  the  poverty-stricken 
parishes  of  the  East  of  London  had  to  pay  a  poor  rate  of  some 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  St.  George’s  Hanover  Square  paid 
no  more  than  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  Act  which  established 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  has  somewlxat  diminished  this 
glaring  wrong,  but  the  weight  of  the  burden  has  still  to  be  borne 
by  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  it.  And  apart  from  this, 
and  what  is  perhaps  of  far  greater  importance,  is  that  there  is 
no  unity  whatever  between  the  vestries  and  the  boards  of 
guardians.  The  public  health  is  so  thoroughly  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  indigent  sick,  tliat  it  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  i-elief  of  the  poor  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health  should  be  vested  in  one 
body.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  for  the  Sanitary  Acts  to  be 
carried  out  successfully  with  a  Poor  Law  administration  entirely 
separated  from  the  local  municipal  authority.  In  Paris  there 
is  no  such  distinction,  and  it  was  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  establish  the  double  administration. 

Water-supply  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  affect¬ 
ing  municipal  life.  The  folly  and  exti’avagance  of  allowing 
it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  private  companies  is  manifest.  It 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  municipal  authority,  and  in  London, 
like  all  other  towns,  that  municipal  authority  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  area  to  be  supplied.  London  is 
now  dependent  on  the  water  companies,  over  which  the  vestries 
have  some  control,  which  however  is  exercised  very  unsatis- 
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factorily,  or  rather  scarcely  exercised  at  all.  The  companies 
are  eight  in  number — five  having  head-quarters  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  three  on  the  north  side.  Of  the  former 
three  take  water  from  the  Thames  at  Hampton,  one  at 
Moisey,  and  the  other  at  Thames  Ditton.  Of  the  latter 
the  New  River  Company  draws  all  its  water  from  the  Lea, 
the  East  London  Company  partly  from  the  Lea  and  partly 
from  the  Thames  at  Tunbury,  while  the  Kent  Company  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  Chalk  Wells.  These  companies,  using  their 
utmost  strain,  could  hardly  give  a  constant  and  high-pressure 
service  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  the 
ravages  of  fire.  By  law  the  companies  are  bound  to  give  a 
constant  supply  and  to  maintain  a  high-pressure  service.  But 
we  are  very  far  yet  from  that  consummation.  The  Act  has 
been  very  tardily  complied  with.  The  companies  evince  no 
great  fervour  in  the  matter,  and  the  vestries  do  not  press  it  upon 
them.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  exceeds  582,000.  Of 
these  not  a  tenth  are  under  constant  service,  and  in  the  very 
districts  where  constant  service  is  most  needed,  there  it  prac¬ 
tically  does  not  exist.  The  average  daily  supply  is  close 
upon  120,000,000  gallons,  which  is  not  an  excessive  supply 
for  3,682,000  persons,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  vast 
quantities  used  in  manufactories  and  in  business. 

One  hundred  and  ten  million  gallons  is  the  maximum  quan¬ 
tity  which  is  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  Thames  on  any  one 
day  by  all  the  companies.  And  this  would  be  a  heavy  drain 
on  that  river.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  believe  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  exceed  this  maximum,  seeing  that  the  capacities 
of  the  river  are  not  very  great.  The  resources  of  the  Lea 
are  not  so  considerable,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty 
about  the  resources  of  the  Chalk  District.  The  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Metropolis,  even  with  its  present  population,  would 
tax  the  power  of  the  companies  and  the  sources  of  supply  to 
the  very  utmost.  So  that  if  London  continues  to  grow  after 
the  rate  it  has  done  within  the  last  twenty  years — and  this  is 
more  than  a  probability — the  companies  will  be  utterly  inade¬ 
quate,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhere  else  than  the 
Thames  watershed  for  our  water. 

The  quality  of  the  water  is  also  a  most  important  element — 
perhaps  of  more  vital  consequence  than  the  quantity.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Thames  or  the  Lea  to  be  pure,  as  in  fact  it 
is  for  any  river  having  on  its  banks  a  number  of  towns  and 
villages.  The  water  from  such  a  source  must  be  tainted,  and 
no  filtering  can  make  it  thoroughly  pure.  Great  improvement 
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has  been  effected  both  by  the  better  regulation  of  the  sewage 
deposits  of  riparian  towns,  and  in  the  process  of  filtration,  but 
analysis  still  shows  that  London  water  is  far  from  being  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Some  companies  are  better  in  this  respect 
than  others,  but  the  best  is  not  free  from  default,  while  one  or 
two  are  constantly  complained  of;  and  it  is  our  misfortune  to 
have  to  use  water  which  very  frequently  is  polluted. 

What  through  the  impurity  of  the  water  itself,  and  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  means  of  supply  to  the  growing  wants  of  a 
growing  community,  it  will  become  imperative  on  London  to 
look  elsewhere  for  water.  This  century  can  scarcely  elapse 
before  the  matter  will  have  to  be  definitely  settled.  The  sup- 
j)ly  will  have  to  come  from  a  distance.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Bateman  proposed  to  supply  London  with  pure  water  from 
the  Welsh  mountains.  That  scheme  was  certainly  a  stupen¬ 
dous  one,  but  thoroughly  practicable.  There  was  also  another 
scheme  to  bring  the  supply  from  the  English  Lake  district. 
At  some  future  date  some  such  scheme  will  have  to  be  adopted. 
Work  of  this  character  ought  not  to  be  left  to  private  specula¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  it  a  duty  which  should  devolve  on  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  proper  authority  to  do  it  would  be  a  muni¬ 
cipal  body  with  a  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  Metropolis. 

This  was  the  old  idea  of  local  self-government ;  and  origi¬ 
nally  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  had  control  over 
the  water-supply — possessing  conduits  all  round  the  City,  one 
being  in  the  fields  on  which  now  stands  Conduit  Street,  and 
which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  City  Estate.  The  construction 
of  the  New  River,  after  the  City  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  was  the  first  step  which  was 
destined  to  place  London,  in  respect  of  the  greatest  necessity 
of  life,  at  the  mercy  of  private  enterprise.  Once  an  inroad 
of  that  sort  was  allowed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  restore  the 
old  state  of  things.  The  transfer  of  the  w^ater-supply  from 
the  companies  to  the  municipality  would  be  no  innovation, 
but  the  resumption  of  ancient  principles  and  practices. 

In  most  of  our  provincial  towns  the  water-supply  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  that,  too,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  where  private  companies  were  in  possession  of  the  field, 
and  had  to  be  purchased.  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  and  other  large  towns,  have  adopted  this  practice  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  several  communities.  And  London 
will  nave  to  do  so.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Water-supply  of  1861  recommended  this. 

'We  have  already  shown  that  this  work  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  Had  that  Board  been  an  efficient 
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municipal  authority,  the  question  of  a  constant  and  high- 
pressure  service  would  long  ago  have  been  solved.  As  it  is, 
London  is  worse  off  as  regards  its  water,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  than  any  provincial  town. 

Again,  there  is  the  Gas-supply.  No  subject  has  of  late  dis¬ 
turbed  Metropolitan  ratepayers  more  than  this.  Not  only  is 
London  gas  about  the  worst  that  is  manufactured,  but  it  is 
also  the  dearest.  In  an  unwary  moment  the  ratepayers — and 
this  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  strong  representative  body — 
allowed  the  gas  companies  to  unite  in  establishing  districts, 
and  though  the  Act  of  1860  was  promoted  ostensibly  to  benefit 
the  consumers,  it  was  so  mutilated  and  distorted,  through  the 
great  influence  of  the  companies,  that  the  latter  now  enjoy  a 
monopoly  which  they  have  exercised  Avith  the  sole  object  of 
’  their  own  advancement,  utterly  regardless  of  the  public  inte¬ 
rest.  In  fact  the  Act  of  1860  has  been  the  reverse  of  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  consumers.  The  weak  opposition,  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Vestries,  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  companies  during  the  progress  of  that  Bill  through  Parlia¬ 
ment,  affords  the  most  striking  condemnation  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Metropolis.  The  in¬ 
equality  in  prices  of  the  different  companies,  the  impurity  of 
the  gas  itself,  and  the  extortionate  advances  in  price,  have  at 
length  roused  such  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  companies 
that  their  very  existence  is  threatened,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  City  Corporation  uniting 
their  powers  for  the  first  time,  not  perhaps  because  of  any  better 
harmony  between  the  rival  authorities,  but  on  account  of  the 
loud  cry  for  municipal  reforms,  gave  notices  of  their  intention  to 
introduce  bills  into  Parliament  to  empow’er  them  to  deal  Avith  the 
gas  question.  There  were  two  proposals — one  to  establish  gas¬ 
works  of  their  own,  and  the  other  of  purchasing  the  interests  of 
the  companies.  Competition  is  most  decidedly  not  the  best 
remedy  for  the  evil.  It  would  only  heighten  the  grievance, 
and  could  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  The  proper  course  is 
that  of  purchase.  This  was  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
November  last,  as  a  reply  to  a  dejjutation  asking  Government 
interference  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  In  that  answer  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  admits  that  ‘  the  complaints 
‘  of  the  consumers,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  have  been 
‘  numerous  and  incessant,  and  the  present  action  of  the 
‘  municipal  authorities  in  giving  notice  of  competing  schemes 
‘shows  that  the  question  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest.’  But 
L  the  importance  of  the  letter  rests  on  the  following  sug- 
i  gestion : — 
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‘  It  is  probable  that  the  only  final  solution  of  the  long-pending 
disputes  between  the  companies  and  the  consumers  is  to  be  found  in  a 
fair  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  the  works  and  property  of  the 
former ;  and  if  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  at  which  such  a  purchase 
can  be  satisfactorily  effected,  it  is  well  to  look  forward  to  such  a  step  aa 
one  which  is  likely  to  be  taken  at  no  distant  period.’ 

This  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  City  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Boai’d  of  Works,  and  they  gave  the  notices  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Many,  however, 
doubted  their  good  faith,  and  it  now  turns  out  that  such  sus¬ 
picion  was  well  founded.  For  instead  of  seeking  powers  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  to  establish  independent  works,  they  merely  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  extend  to  the 
Metropolis  some  of  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  City  by 
the  Act  of  1868 — an  Act,  be  it  remembered,  which  the  Board 
of  Works  then  went  out  of  its  way  to  oppose.  The  whole 
affair  has  turned  out  a  fiasco,  and  the  public  money  has  been 
wasted  in  pi’omoting  Bills  which  evidently  were  not  seriously 
proposed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  gas-supply  is  to  be 
ever  brought  under  the  control  of  the  consumers,  it  must  be 
by  other  aid  than  that  of  the  Board  of  Works.  And  if  ever 
the  Board  seeks  the  power  to  purchase,  the  ratepayers  should 
be  very  careful  to  watch  the  proceedings,  for  we  are  afraid 
the  influence  of  the  gas  companies  is  very  great  at  Spring 
Gardens  ;  and  so  confident  did  some  of  the  companies  feel  that 
if  they  had  to  sell  they  would  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  that 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Chartered  Conipany,  they  increased  their 
capital  by  the  issue  of  500,000/.  in  10/.  shares  to  their  share¬ 
holders  at  par.  Such  shares  would  realise  in  the  market  quite 
850,000/. ;  and  this  they  thought  the  ratepayers  would  have  to 
make  good. 

If  all  these  functions  were  centred  under  one  municipal 
authority — and  they  are  all  matters  inseparably  allied  to  muni¬ 
cipal  life — it  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  body,  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  this  vast  Metropolis,  would  be  a 
most  important  Council,  second  perhaps  in  importance  to  the 
Legislature  only.  Such  a  Council  would  attract  to  it  men  of 
the  highest  position  and  ability,  and  that  above  all  things  is 
what  is  most  to  be  desired.  Probably  nothing  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  misgovernment  of  London  as  the  absence  of 
men  of  position  and  intelligence  from  its  governing  councils. 
The  Vestries,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other  similar  insti¬ 
tutions  are  nearly  all  composed  of  a  very  inferior  class  of  men, 
who  are  incapable  of  understanding  their  duties  or  duly  appre¬ 
ciating  their  great  responsibilities.  Even  on  the  Common 
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Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  men  of  position.  The  great  bankers  and  merchants  ot 
the  City  of  London  keep  aloof  from  the  civic  government, 
while  the  Board  of  Works  is  merely  recruited  from  the  vestries, 
and  is  monopolised  by  builders,  ironmongers,  and  some  retired 
tradesmen :  scarcely  the  classes  from  which  the  administrators 
of  municipal  funds  should  be  drawn.  And  unless  better  men 
can  be  induced  to  come  forward  to  devote  their  services  to  the 
public  interest,  no  reform  is  likely  to  be  successful,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  the  government  be  one  by  forty  vestries,  or 
by  one  Municipal  Council.  We  see  no  other  way  of  securing 
the  services  of  educated  men  than  by  making  the  Council  a  most 
important  public  body,  seats  in  which  would  be  looked  upon 
as  honourable.  The  School  Board  of  London  is  an  instance  of 
how  a  good  council  is  to  be  got  together ;  and  the  School  Board 
would  be  but  little  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  a  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  London.  That  we  require  a  better  government 
than  we  now  possess  is  beyond  dispute,  and  of  all  the  schemes 
which  have  been  suggested,  the  one  most  likely  to  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  is  that  which  would  be  most  likely  to  attract  the  services 
of  the  best  men.  If  the  Metropolis  were  divided  into  boroughs, 
and  Borough  Councils  were  created,  though  the  office  would 
be  somewhat  more  important  than  a  vestryman,  few  men  of 
position  would  care  to  be  members  of  a  Borough  Council, 
while  to  be  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  London 
would  be  deemed  an  honour  worthy  of  any  ambition.  It  would 
be  pedantic  on  our  part  to  show  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  a  government  by  a  council  of  intelligent  men.  It 
will  probably  be  contended  by  some  that  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  small  shopkeepers  than 
they  would  be  in  the  keeping  of  men  of  higher  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  position — the  latter  being  more  likely  to  be  lavish 
and  more  given  to  sanction  acts  which  would  entail  heavy 
expenditure.  No  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  all  con¬ 
science  nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  than  the  existing  system. 
The  sum  annually  raised  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  purposes  of 
local  government  and  from  poor  rates,  police  rates,  and  tolls 
and  revenues  applicable  to  municipal  purposes,  amounts  to 
over  six  millions.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  vestries 
exhaust  in  establishments  annually  about  160,000/.  The 
management  of  the  City  Corporation  entails  an  expenditure 
of  over  170,000/.  a  year,  of  which  over  100,000/.  is  paid  aw'ay 
in  salaries  alone.  Out  of  the  poor  rates  over  210,000/.  is  spent 
in  salaries,  and  offices ;  the  Board  of  Works  consumes  over 
50,000/.,  and  the  School  Board  some  25,000/.  a  year.  These 
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alone  represent  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  6 10,000/., to  which 
if  we  add  the  payment  of  the  staffs  of  the  police  and  some  other 
county  offices,  probably  Ave  could  make  out  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  700,000/.  The  cost  of  establishments  of  the  Avater  and 
gas  companies  Ave  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Doubtless  if 
it  Avere  jxissible  to  ascertain  all  offices  and  appointments  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  Avork  Avhich  Mr.  Ayrton's  Committee  rightly 
recommended  as  the  proper  Avork  of  a  Municipal  Authority, 
we  should  find  that  they  cost  little  less  than  a  million  a  year. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  unfortunate  ratepayers 
of  the  Metropolis  are  the  victims  of  a  most  vicious  system, 
resulting  in  a  tnily  alarming  Avaste  of  public  money.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  parallel  for  this  among  all  the  cities  of  the 
world.  And  the  evil  is  far  greater  Avhen  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  this  enormous  outlay  does  not  secure  for  us  even  tolerably 
good  government.  The  entire  evil  arises  from  the  divided  rule 
of  many  bodies  having  nothing  in  common  and  often  in  open 
hostility.  If  there  Avas,  as  there  should  be,  one  central  govern¬ 
ment  for  London,  half  a  million  Avould  be  more  than  ample  to 
cover  all  establishment  expenses,  and  the  money  Avould  be  uti¬ 
lised  in  a  Avay  impossible  Avith  the  small  divided  authorities 
which  noAv  AA'arp  metropolitan  management.  We  should  have 
officers  chosen  from  among  men  of  eminence  in  their  respective 
branches,  who  Avould  be  paid  on  a  liberal  scale  and  whose  entire 
time  Avould  be  devoted  to  the  public  service.  There  would  be 
an  end,  at  all  events,  to  the  appointments  of  medical  officers 
of  health  at  the  pittance  of  50/.  a  year.  There  Avould  thus  be 
a  clear  saving  of  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year, 
and  AA’e  should  have  an  infinitely  better  government. 

Lord  Elcho’s  Bill  does  not  profess  to  be  perfect.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  Avhole  a  clear  and  intelligent  measure,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  moderate,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  has  lost 
its  chief  merits 'by  a  too  great  desire  to  conciliate  Avhat  may 
be  supposed  attacked  interests.  Still  it  is  the  only  scheme 
which  adopts  the  principle  of  uniting  the  Avhole  of  London 
under  one  municipal  government,  and  the  mode  by  Avhich  it 
proposes  this  also  secures  a  fair  local  representation.  There 
is,  hoAvever,  very  little  chance  of  its  becoming  laAv  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  member,  and  indeed,  the  subject  is  so  sur¬ 
rounded  Avith  difficulties,  and  is  of  such  very  great  import¬ 
ance,  that  Ave  feel  certain  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
AA’ith  save  by  a  very  poAverful  Government.  The  late  Liberal 
Administration  in  the  days  of  its  strength  could  very  well 
have  done  it;  and  the  present  Administration  is  also  strong 
enough  to  carry  any  measure  of  reform,  and  not  merely 
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strong  enough  in  itself,  but  it  would  be  aided  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  question 
a  prominent  place  in  his  last  electoral  address,  which  was  in 
fact  only  a  reiteration  of  pledges  given  over  and  over  again 
by  himself  and  his  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdare.  The 
present  Government  is  pledged  above  all  things  to  social  and 
sanitary  reform.  We  can  suggest  no  better  subject,  or 'one  that 
more  requires  to  be  dealt  with,  than  the  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  London.  It  is  a  question  which  a  Conservative 
Government  might  most  suitably  take  up,  and  probably  a 
measure  slightly  Conservative  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
a  measure  in  any  way  prompted  by  especially  the  extreme 
Liberals.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  Administration 
will  grapple  with  the  question  and  dispose  of  it  on  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Metropolis,  and  will  have  done  something  to  secure  for  itself  a 
place  in  history. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  very  powerful  interests  opposed  to 
any  measure  of  reform.  The  Vestries  and  Board  of  Works 
will  all  desire  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  the  chief  opponents  which  reformers  Avill  have  to  meet 
is  the  City  Corporation.  Probably  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
world  a  corporation  half  so  influential  as  the  Corporation  of 
London.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  has  a  representation 
far  beyond  the  few  members  who  nominally  are  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  ramifications  of  the  City 
influence  in  Parliament  we  were  told  upon  good  authority 
that  some  160  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  livery¬ 
men  of  some  of  the  numerous  City  Guilds  which  still  retain 
so  great  a  power  in  City  affairs.  The  City  has  hitherto  op¬ 
posed  every  attempt  at  reform.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  now  any  change  of  tactics,  and  from 
the  City  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  anything  but  the  most 
determined  hostility.  Keform,  though  it  may  be  long  deferred, 
is  inevitable.  It  must  take  place  sooner  or  later.  We  may 
have  to  wait  years,  but  in  the  meantime  the  want  of  it  will  be 
all  the  more  deeply  felt,  and  the  friendly  feeling  which  now 
prevails  towards  existing  institutions  w’ill  diminish.  If  the 
City  authorities  were  wise  in  their  generation  they  would  seek 
to  be  reformed  by  a  Conservative  Government,  rather  than 
abide  the  evil  day  when  more  ruthless  hands  may  come  to  deal 
with  Metropolitan  IVIunicipal  Government,  who  may  not  feel 
disposed  to  look  with  favour  upon  institutions  which  have 
scarcely  more  than  antiquity  to  boast  of. 
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NOTE  f| 

to  the  Article  on  *  The  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  State,' 
p.  100,  No.  CCLXXXIX. 

Mr.  Edward  Tufnell  has  addressed  to  ns  a  letter  to  explain  and  disclaim 
the  apparent  inconsistency  attributed  to  him  at  p.  100  of  our  last  Number, 
in  an  Article  on  ‘  The  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  State.’  Mr. 
Tufnell  di-aws  a  wide  distinction  between  criminal  children  over  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  non-criminal  pauper  children  usually 
collected  in  District  schools.  lie  admits  the  reformation  of  the  former, 
or  criminal,  class  to  be  hopeless  and  impracticable  save  by  the  family 
system  ;  but  he  holds  that  large  schools  are  the  best  for  the  pauper  non¬ 
criminal  class  below  a  certain  age  ;  and  he  contends  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  or  contradiction  in  condemning  for  one  of  these  classes 
what  he  recommends  for  the  other.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Tufnell, 
because  we  believe  that  the  tw’o  classes  are  substantially  identical,  except 
in  as  much  as  they  are  separated  by  age  and  by  progress  in  vice.  But 
we  are  so  well  aware  of  the  eminent  services  which  Mr.  Tufnell  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  education — and  especially  the  education  of  the 
poorest  classes — for  a  long  series  of  years,  that  we  receive  everything 
that  falls  from  him  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  nothing 
could  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to  misrepresent  any  opinion 
he  may  have  expressed. 


No.  CCXCI.  tcill  be  published  in  January,  1876. 
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Alcohol,  the  physiological  influence  of,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
145 — memorandum  signed  by  2G6  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeons  against  using  alcohol  as  a  remedial  agent,  145 — Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  indictment  of  alcohol,  145 — alcohol  a  natural  growth  as 
well  as  an  artificial  distillation,  14G — varieties  of  the  vine,  147 — 
‘glucose,’  or  ‘grape-sugar,’  147 — free  alcohol  in  wine,  149 — gin, 
whiskey,  and  brandy  names  of  modern  introduction,  150 — effecte  of 
introducing  wine  or  spirits  into  the  human  stomach,  151-5 — is 
alcohol  a  food  ?  156-8 — what  becomes  of  the  spirit  after  it  has  been 
assimilated  with  the  blood  ?  158-61 — Dr.  Anstie’s  use  of  alcohol  as 
a  remedial  agent,  161-2 — further  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  blood,  162-6 — and  upon  the  brain,  166-9 — spirit  of  wine, 
‘ethylic’  alcohol,  ‘butylic’  alcohol,  and  ‘amylic’  alcohol,  169 — 
great  varieties  of  wine,  170 — large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
production  of  alcohol,  171 — tlie  question  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  a 
difficult  one,  173. 

B 

Borgia,  Lucrezia,  review  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius’  work  on,  233 — 
books  published  to  vindicate  this  too  famous  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  233 — pains  taken  by  the  author,  234 — the  family  of  the 
Borgias,  235 — Caesar  Borgia,  236 — birth  and  early  history  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  237-40 — her  betrothal  to  Don  Cherubin  Juan  da 
Centelles,  241 — her  father  elected  Pope  as  Alexander  VI.,  242 — 
Giovanni  Sforza  accepted  as  her  husband,  but  soon  divorced,  243 — 
Charles  VIII.  invades  Italy,  243 — Lucrezia  Borgia’s  second  husband, 
246 — his  murder  by  Caesar  Borgia,  247 — charges  brought  against 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  247-50 — her  marriage  to  Alfonso  of  Este,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  252-5 — death  of  her  father.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  255-7 — end  of  Caesar  Borgia’s  adventurous  career,  257 — 
Lucrezia  Borgia  becomes  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  259 — her  intimacy 
with  Bembo,  259 — verses  addressed  to  her  by  Ariosto,  260— her 
pious  letter  to  Pope  Julius  II.  shortly  before  her  death,  260 — her 
personal  appearance,  261 — character  of  Alexander  VI.,  262 — her 
good  reputation  as  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  263. 

C 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  review  of  his  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  203 — sketchy  nature  of  the  work, 
203 — authorities  he  consulted,  203 — those  he  might  have  done,  204 
— history  of  Harold  Harfagr,  205-11 — Eric  Bloody-axe  and  his  wife 
Gunnhilda,  211-2— Hakon,  sumamed  the  Good,  212-4 — Harold 
Greyfell,  214 — Harold  Bluetooth,  215 — Earl  Hakon,  son  of  Sigurd, 
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215-6— King  Olaf,  216-20 — Sweyn-  Forkbeard,  220 — Olaf  the 
Second,  221 — his  son  Magnus,  224-6 — Harold  Hardrada,  27-8 — 
Magnus  ‘  Barelegs,’  228 — Sigurd  *  Jewryfarer,’  and  his  brother 
Eystein,  229 — Sigurd  ‘  Snap-deacon,’  230-2 — Sverrir,  232. 

■  E 

Education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
89 — effect  of  a  visit  to  a  large  Metropolitan  District  School,  89 — 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  Report  as  Lady  Inspector,  Mr.  Tufnell’s  ‘  Ob¬ 
servations  ’  thereon,  and  her  ‘  Reply,’  90,  91 — general  aspect  of 
pauper  education,  91-3 — Mr.  Tufnell’s  views,  92-3 — Dr.  Kay’s  Re¬ 
port,  94 — the  system  of  District  Schools  advocated  by  Mr.  Tufnell 
and  Dr.  Kay,  95-7 — the  Farm  School  system  of  the  Continent,  97-9 
the  Reformatory  at  Red  Hill,  99 — the  boarding-out  system  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  Workhouse  Schools  or  that  of  District  Schools,  101 — 
results  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  inquiry  into  the  subject,  103-6 — 
Mr.  Tufnell’s  remarks  thereon,  106-9 — conclusion,  110. — Note  to 
this  Article,  p.  586. 

Ewald,  Heinrich,  his  History  of  Israel,  review  of,  432 — short  account  of 
the  author,  432 — points  of  divergence  between  him  and  the  reviewer 
respecting  the  aspect  in  which  the  history  of  the  Jews  commends 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  inquirer,  433-5 — Ewald’s  views 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  435-42 — the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  443-6 — Ewald’s  view  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Biblical  History,  446-50 — his  description  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  451-3 — his  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  454-6 — his  views  concerning  the  locality  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  456-7 — and  concerning  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  457 — ^he 
is  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviti¬ 
cus,  458 — his  theory  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  459 — his  account  of  Hilkiah’s  discovery  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  461 — his  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  463 — his 
sketch  of  the  personal  histories  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  464 — and  of 
David,  465-7 — his  ‘  Great  Unnamed,’  468 — his  accoimt  of  the 
period  between  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  return  from 
the  Exile,  469 — Dean  Milman’s  testimony  to  the  unconvincing  ten¬ 
dency  of  Ewald's  views  of  Sacred  History,  471. 

F 

Forest  Management,  review  of  works  relating  to,  359 — mental  refresh¬ 
ment  afforded  by  the  study  of  Forestry,  359 — its  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  360-5 — the  economic  value  of  the  products  of  the  world’s 
forests,  365-8 — extensive  destruction  of  timber-trees  in  India,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  369-71 — scientific  forestry  as  piursued  on 
the  Continent,  371-3 — amount  of  miles  covered  with  forests  in 
Europe  and  America,  373 — the  English  coal-fields,  374 — respective 
values  of  wood  and  coal  as  fuel,  375-80 — climate  changed  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  forests,  381-5 — the  potato  blight,  and  the  pebrine  affecting 
silkworms,  385-8— arboriculture,  388 — contrast  presented  between 
England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  education  of  the  Ibrester, 
389 — State  Forests,  389-90 — the  chinchona  plant,  391. 
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Holland,  review  of  Von  Troschke’s  Campaign  in,  521 — prosperous 
condition  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1766,  521 — unpopularity  of 
the  Stadtholder  in  1780,  521 — the  Patriotic  party,  523 — threatening 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  in  1786,  525 — Prussia  decides  on  war 
to  re-establish  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  avenge  an  insult  offered  to 
his  wife,  527 — difficulties  of  the  campaign  over-estimated,  528 — its 
leading  features,  529-36 — mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  Provinces, 
537 — sudden  collapse  of  the  defence,  538 — Count  Salm,  538-9 — 
successes  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  539-40 — Amsterdam  invested 
and  surrendered,  540-4 — termination  of  the  war,  544-5 — military 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  campaign,  545 — proposed  scheme  of 
defence  against  future  attacks,  546-8 — are  the  Dutch  able  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Prussians  ?  548-9. 

I 

Ireland,  the  financial  grievance  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  307 — 
condition  of  the  finances  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  308 
— the  plan  adopted  to  settle  the  share  Ireland  had  in  the  debts  of 
Great  Britain,  309 — views  of  the  Irish  popular  party,  311 — O’Con¬ 
nell’s  speech  on  Ireland’s  financial  grievance,  312 — Mr.  Spring  Kice’s 
reply,  313 — Dr.  Hancock’s  summary,  313 — Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Irish 
taxation,  314-5 — the  Irish  famine,  315 — Views  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  levying  the  income-tax  in  Ireland,  316 — equalisa¬ 
tion  of  taxation  in  1858,  317-8 — claim  of  the  Irish  popular  party  to 
have  Irisli  revenue  spent  in  Ireland,  319 — taxation  on  ‘  geographical 
principles,’  and  taxation  of  ‘  individuals,’  321-4 — increased  duty  on 
Irish  spirits,  325 — education,  326-8 — the  police,  328 — the  Poor 
Law,  329 — Ireland  favoured  in  the  matter  of  Imperial  taxation,  380-3 

’  — probable  increase  of  taxation  under  Home  Rule,  354 — conclusion, 
335-6. 

Italy,  progress  of  the  kingdom  of,  review  of  works  relating  to,  472 — 
the  worship  of  Art  and  Antiquity  as  carried  on  at  Rome,  473 — ex¬ 
tension  of  its  area,  474 — Ancient  and  Modern  Rome  compared,  475 
— the  foreigners’  quarters,  476-7 — the  Papal  Guarantees,  477-8 — 
Nino  Bixio,  479-81 — Garibaldi,  481-2 — eight  families  of  dialects  in 
use  amongst  Italians,  483-4 — the  ‘  analfabeti,’  484-5 — military 
reform,  486-8 — increase  in  the  navy,  488 — improvement  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  489 — construction  of  roads?,  489 — em¬ 
bankment  of  rivers  and  drainage  of  lakes  and  marshes,  490 — con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  491 — taxation,  491 — difficulties  against  which 
Italy  has  to  contend,  492 — the  Camorra,  493-6 — the  Maffia,  496-9 
Brigandage,  499 — the  Abruzzi,  500 — future  prospects  of  Italy,  501. 

L 

Latosoii's  New  Guinea,  reviewed,  502. 

London,  the  municipal  government  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  549 
— Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  in  1833, 550 — evils  of  the  present 
City  Corporation,  551  sqq. — complexity  in  the  City  accounts,  555 
— expenses  of  management,  556 — the  City  privileges  in  some  cases 
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prejudicial,  557 — markets,  558-60 — Lord  Llanover’s  scheme,  560— 
Vestries,  561-6 — the  Board  of  Works,  567-72 — the  best  mode  of 
reform,  572 — Bills  introduced  to  remove  or  ameliorate  the  most  cry¬ 
ing  evils,  573 — the  project  of  one  municipality  for  the  whole  of 
London,  574 — objections  thereto  answered,  574-7 — advantages  of 
such  a  scheme,  577-8 — the  water-supply  of  London,  578-80 — the 
gas-supply,  581 — a  Municipal  Council  likely  to  remedy  the  existing 
wastefulness,  583 — reform  in  the  City  Corporation  a  necessity,  585. 
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Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  review  of  his  Lectures  on  Early  Institutions,  30—  : 

character  of  modern  historical  thought,  30-31 — prejudice  against  the 
Irish,  31 — the  Irish  Brehon  Tracts,  32 — Ancient  Law,  and  its  con¬ 
fusion  of  different  kinds  of  crime,  33 — the  *  Senchus  Mor  ’  and  *  the  ! 
Book  of  Aicill,’  34 — Ancient  Irish  Law  and  the  old  Aiyan  Law,  35 
— the  Brehon  Tracts  and  the  Brahminical  Codes  compared,  36-8 — 
the  Irish  Tribe  or  ‘  Sept,’  38-40 — the  ‘  Joint  Family,’*the  ‘  Gens,’  | 
and  the  ‘  House,’  41 — characteristics  of  the  Tribe  and  the  ‘Sept,’  42  ' 

— origin  of  Nobility  in  Europe,  43-5 — the  Irish  Companions,  46 — 

*  Commendation  ’  and  ‘  Vassalage,’  46-7 — ‘  Saer-stock,’  ‘  Daer-  i 

stock,’  and  ‘  Fuidhir  ’  tenants,  47-9 — descent  in  Ancient  Ireland,  and  ^ 

‘Tanistry,’  49-51 — ‘Irish  Gavelkind,’  52-5 — the  customs  of  Gossi- 
pred  and  Fosterage,  56-7 — the  Family  idea  and  the  Feudal  idea, 

57 — the  law  of  Distress,  and  the  usage  of  ‘  sitting  dhama  ’  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  India,  58-61 — likeness  of  the  Brehon  Tracts  to  the  Brah¬ 
minical  Codes,  62 — causes  checking  the  progress  of  Ireland,  C3-5. 

Mencius,  review  of  Dr.  Legge’s  work  on,  65 — compared  with  Confucius, 

65-6 — his  biography,  67 — his  connexion  with  the  Chinese  sove¬ 
reign  Scuen,  ‘  the  Illustrious,’  68 — the  philosopher  Heu-Hing,  69 — 
colloquy  between  his  followers  and  Mencius,  73 — King  liwuy  and 
Mencius,  71 — Mencius  celebrates  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
mother  with  great  pomp,  71 — his  servile  advice  to  King  Seuen,  72 
— removes  to  Loo,  73 — his  death,  74 — honours  awarded  to  his 
memory,  74 — simplicity  of  his  mode  of  presenting  his  doctrines,  75 
— sketch  of  his  political  doctrines,  75-7 — and  of  his  ethical  teaching, 

77  sqq. — Yang-choo,  and  his  principles,  78 — Mih-Teih  or  Mih- 
Tsze,  79 — his  doctrine  of  Universal  Love,  80 — rancour  of  Mencius 
against  him  and  objections  to  his  doctrines,  82 — Kaou,  84 — the  / 

distinguishing  features  of  Mencius’ system,  84-6 — the  effect  of  his 
teaching  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  86-8. 

Moliere,  review  of  recent  editions  of  his  works,  337 — il.  Despois’  edi¬ 
tion,  337 — Moliere’s  carelessness  as  to  the  reception  and  preservation 
of  his  works  by  posterity,  338 — M.  Soulie’s  researches  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Moliere  and  his  relatives,  339 — changes  his  name  from 
Poquelin  to  Moliere  on  joining  a  company  of  actors,  340 — his  career 
as  an  actor,  341 — his  marriage,  342 — birth  and  death  of  his  son, 

343 — his  generosity,  344 — his  death,  345 — his  funeral,  346 — epitaph 
by  La  Fontaine,  346 — his  various  farces  and  comedies,  347-53 — 

M.  Beffara’s  researches,  354-5 — high  opinion  of  Moliere  held  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Goethe,  356 — his  versatility,  357 — the  attempt  to 
translate  his  works  vain  and  hopeless,  358. 
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Murchison,  Sir  lioderick  Ivipey,  review  of  his  Life  by  Archibald  Geikie, 
173 — biography  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  174-7— his  mar¬ 
riage,  178 — his  visit  to  Itiily,  179 — keeps  a  stud  at  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  179 — becomes  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  becomes 
a  geologist,  180 — the  Vulcanists  and  the  Plutonists,  181 — William 
Smith,  181 — enthusiasm  with  which  Murchison  pursues  his  researches, 
183 — his  labours  conjointly  with  Sedgwick,  184-5 — is  made  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geological  Society,  186 — his  researches  into  the  Upper 
Silurian  series,  186 — his  ‘  Silurian  System,’  187 — the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  191 — his  geological  researches  in  the  Urals,  192-3 — 
attains  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  194 — is  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  194 — his  connexion  with  the  British  Association  and  the 
Geographical  Society,  195-6— his  encouragement  to  Livingstone  and 
other  African  explorers,  197-8 — his  services  to  Arctic  exploration, 
198 — his  contemporaries,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Lyell,  200-3. 

N 

New  Guinea,  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of,  review  of  Captain  Law- 
son’s,  502 — his  book  marvellous  and  almost  incredible,  503 — his 
companions,  503 — Captain  Dobbs,  503—4 — Aboo  and  Danang,  the 
Papuans,  504 — starts  lor  the  interior,  505 — his  wonderful  adven¬ 
tures,  505  et  seq. — immense  lilies  and  daisies,  507 — monstrous  scor¬ 
pions,  beetles,  moths,  and  butterflies,  507-8 — ‘  Jlount  Misty  ’  and 
other  high  mountains,  508-9 — attacked  by  monkeys,  510 — the  yagi 
or  trap-door  spider,  510 — buffalo-stalking,  511 — ‘Mount  Sulphm:,’ 
512 — ‘Mount  Vulcan,’  513 — ‘  Mount  Hercules,’  513-4 — excessive 
cold  experienced  in  its  ascent,  514 — fight  with  a  moolah  or  Papuan 
tiger,  515 — the  rivers  ‘  Gladstone  ’  and  ‘  Royal,’  516 — narrow  escape 
of  the  author  from  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  517 — recrosses  the 
country  andreaches  Sydney,  518 — sets  sail  for  England,  518 — conclud¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  strange  and  marvellous  things  narrated,  519-20. 

Norway,  Early  Kings  of,  203.  See  Carlyle,  Thomas. 

P 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  review  of  the  works  of,  110 — his  ‘  Gryll  Grange,’ 
111 — its  character  as  a  novel,  111-2 — photograph  of  the  author, 
113 — his  literary  habits,  115-7 — his  ‘  Genius  of  the  Thames,’  117 — 
his  intimacy  with  Shelley,  117— his  lines  on  revisiting  Newark 
Abbey,  118 — becomes  connected  with  the  Examiner’s  office  of  the 
East  India  Company,  119 — Lord  Houghton’s  preface  to  Sir  H.  Cole’s 
edition  of  Peacock’s  works,  120 — their  characteristics,  121-3 — his 
hatred  of  Lord  Brougham  and  depreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  123 
— and  dislike  of  the  Scotch,  124 — his  ‘  Headlong  Hall,’  125-8 — his 
‘  Melincourt,’  128-32 — his  ‘  Nightmare  Abbey,’  132-4 — his  ‘  Crochet 
Castle,’  135 — ‘Maid  Marian,’  136 — and  the  ‘  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,’ 
137-40 — the  leading  characters  in  his  ‘  Gryll  Grange,’  141-2 — 
Shelley,  and  his  craze  about  the  zodiac,  143 — conclu-sion,  144. 

Prussian  Campaign  of  1787  in  Holland,  521. 

R 

Mawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  his  work  on  England  and  Russia  in  the  East, 


264 — its  anti-Bussian  'cjiajactw,'  265-7— ^Russian  doings  in  Cen 
tral  Asia  likely  to  excite' the;  Mussulman  portion  of  the  popula-f 
tion  of  India,  267-9'— Rpsao-pljobia.  269-70 — the  occupation  of 
Afghaqjetan,  271 — -thef  conditions  of  Ibdia  very  different  from  what 
they  were  ig-lSSS,  272 — the  meaning  of  the  outcry  against  Russia’s 
advance  in  Central  Asia,  273— her  policy  in  the  East  for  the  last 
century,  274 — condition  of  the  Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
'  Kokfln,  275-7-s-necessity  for  Russian  interference,  278-80 — her 
t  subjugation  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Central  Asia  a  subject  of  con- 
•  gratulation,  280 — plan  of  Sir  II.  Rawlinson’s  book,  282 — the  true 
policy  of  .our  relations  with  Persia,  .284 — memorandum  on  the 
position  of  Central  Asian  affairs,  285 — Afghan-Turkistan,  286 — Bok- 
hara  and  Kokan,  287-9 — the  Turcomans,  289-90 — our  true  policy 
towards  Russia  in  the  matter  of  Central  Asia,  291 — difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  Russia  in  her  advance  upon  Afghanistan,  293-4 — the 
military  aspect  of  the  question,  297-304 — conclusion,  305-6. 
Rereshj,  Sir  John,  his  Memoirs,  review  of,  394 — earlier  editions,  395 — 
value  of  the  present  edition,  395-6  and  note— some  account  of  the 
author,  396-8 — his  conception  of  Cromwell,  398 — his  intimacy  with 
the  banished  Stuarts,  399 — his  marriage,  400 — his  extreme  inti¬ 
macy  with  persons  of  rank,  401 — Christmas  in  the  olden  time,  401 — 
Reresby  enters  Parliament,  402 — becomes  a  supple  instrument  of 
the  Court,  403 — the  Treasurer  Danby,  404 — the  Popish  Plot,  406 — 
Bedloe  and  Oates,  406-7 — trial  of  Stafford,  407 — the  Exclusion  Bill, 
409 — Monmouth,  410 — Lord  Halifax,  409-12 — Reresby  made  Mi¬ 
litary  Governor  of  York,  413 — his  hostility  to  France,  415 — the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  415 — death  of  Charles  II.,  417 — James  II. 
peaceably  proclaimed,  417 — the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  4 1 8 — the  Bloody 
Assizes,  419 — Lord  Jeffreys,  419 — James’  arbitrary  proceedings, 
420-4 — the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  424 — the  invasion  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  425 — state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country,  427 
— Reresby  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  Prince,  428 — his  death. 


Thorvaldsen,  his  Life  and  Works,  review  of,  1 — Rome’s  attraction  for, 
and  influence  over,  artists,  2 — birth,  parentage,  and  early  days  of 
Bertel  Thorvaldsen,  3-6 — his  arrival  at  Rome,  7 — his  career  there, 
8— Anna  Maria  Magnani,  9 — Thorvaldsen’s  ‘  Jason  ’  and  ‘  Entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon,’  10,  11 — his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  12 — succeeds  Canova  as  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
14 — Miss  Frances  ^lackenzie,  15 — his  monument  to  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  fell  at  Paris  on  Aug.  10,  1792,  17 — visits  his  native 
city,  18 — ^his  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  19 — his  return 
to  Rome,  19 — revisits  Copenhagen,  and  dies  there,  20 — analysis  of 
his  works,  21-5 — his  capacity  for  dealing  with  physiognomical  ex¬ 
pression,  27 — compared  with  Flaxman  and  John  Gibson,  28. 
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